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5 ag history of our relations with China within ‘recent years 

may properly be divided into two unequal periods. The 
first extends from the close of the Anglo-Chinese War of 
1858-60 down to the Japanese War of 1894-95. The second 
and much shorter period comprises the four or five years that 
have elapsed since the conclusion of the latter struggle. A 
marked contrast can be drawn between these two periods. In 
the long space of thirty-four years following the Treaty of 
Tien-tsin the most distinctive characteristics were stagnation 
and dull monotony. Trade proceeded on the lines laid down 
in the Treaty, and, all things considered, made fair progress ; 
but outside the limits of the Treaty it may be said that no 
progress whatever was made. Time after time applications 
were addressed to the Chinese Government for permission to 
work some of the vast mineral wealth of the country, or to assist 
in improving the inland communication by building railways ; 
but all in vain, The Chinese Government would neither work 
their mines themselves nor permit them to be worked by 
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others ; and while every other country in the world was being 
overspread by a network of railways, China alone refused to 
move. It was only within the last few years of the period that a 


very small beginning of railway enterprise was made. In other 


directions equal indifference prevailed. In finance, in the 
judiciary, and in military organisation no attempt was made 
to introduce reforms. The governing powers were perfectly 
well satisfied with the state of affairs, and turned a deaf ear to 
all suggestions of improvement. 

In contrast with this long period of stagnation the-history 
of the last five years presents a picture of feverish activity. 
Sensible of her helplessness under the crushing defeat inflicted 
by the Japanese arms, China has F aaascoe to fear everything 
that she formerly denied to reason. velopments have followed 
one another with startling rapidity. Concessions, both for mines 
and railways, have been obtained almost wholesale, and 
trading privileges have been granted of greater importance 
and of greater value, potentially at least, than all that went 
before. More startling still, the two principal naval strong- 
holds—the only two in fact that China ever possessed—have 
been made over, the one to Russia, the other to England, under 
the euphonious term of a lease; while two other. convenient 
anchorages on the coast have been similarly conveyed, the one 
to Germany and the other to France. These latter will, doubt- 
less, be in time transformed into places of arms. Simul- 
taneously with this, China has appeared as a borrower in the 
European market; and whereas her previous borrowings were 
mere. flea-bites, she has now pledged her revenues up to the 
hilt, and has contracted to pay to Europe, by way of interest 
and sinking fund, a sum which, as things now stand, wil! leave 
her barely enough to live on. And, as a last and tragic act in 
this drama, China has put to death, banished, or imprisoned a 
band of young reformers who apparently were single-minded 
in their desire for their country’s good, and whose only fault 
was that they were in too great haste to remove the fetters 
which have so long cramped and restrained the better energies 
of the nation. 

Such are the main features of the second and shorter period 
of recent Chinese history ; but, in order to enable us better to 
estimate the precise value of the concessions gained and to take 
stock of the actual situation, we think it desirable to review 
by briefly the leading features of the earlier period. 

‘In a recent number of this Review,* a writer, dealing with 


* Quarterly Review, April 1894, 
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the life of the late Sir Harry Parkes, gave a short account of 
the political conditions in China which led up to the war of 
1860. The Treaty which followed that war was an eminently 
reasonable one, and great things were expécted of it. We had 
gone to war, nominally to svedee anh insult to the flag, in 
reality to put an end once for all to a long series of insults 
and injuries inflicted on our merchants. The war was com- 

letely successful, Peking fell into our hands, the Emperor 

ed to Mongolia, and we might have imposed whatever terms we 
chose. As it was, we asked for nothing but a fair commercial 
bargain. We demanded a modest indemnity, bnt we exacted no 
humiliating terms, no cession of territory such as might rankle 
in the Chinese mind. The Treaty was meant on our side to 
be what it bore on its title page—a treaty of ‘ Perper! peace 
and friendship’; and it was hoped that as the advantages of 


an expanding commerce became more and more manifest, the 
Chinese would in time throw open inland markets and permit 
the marvellous resources of their country to be utilised alike 
for their own benefit and for the benefit of mankind. 

Such hopes, however reasonable they may have appeared, 
were doomed to disappointment. It is not too much to say 
that the history of our diplomatic relations with China for the 


thirty-five years which followed the Treaty has been simply 
the history of our efforts to compel the Chinese to observe 
their treaty engagements. We have been but moderately 
successful even in this limited aim ; while, as for anything outside 
the four corners of the Treaty, the mere idea of granting it was 
posterous, No matter whether it was big or little, whether 
It tended to benefit China or not, the mere fact that it was 
asked for by a foreigner was sufficient to ensure a mptory 
refusal. It is matter of regret both for China’s sake and our 
own that this view was too readily accepted by our own 
authorities. The Treaty came to be looked upon as a sort of 
heaven-sent document, eternal and immutable. Had we 
occasionally reminded the Chinese of the origin of the pac 
and shown that it was capable of revision, they might have had 
cause to thank us to-day. 
As it was, we made practically no progress from the date of 
the Treaty till the rude awakening of China by the Japanese 
war, The conditions of trade remained the same year after 
year, Nothing was done on the part of the Chinese to 
encourage production, to facilitate transit, or to lighten the 
burdens on commerce. On the contrary, these burdens grew 
heavier and heavier every year, and they are now in some 


places all but prohibitive. : 
B 
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Viewed in the light of these remarks it will be seen how 


extremely important are the concessions which have recently 
kone cine. We shall first briefly state what they are, as 
from the Blue-books.* 
| . The opening of several new Treaty ports, including 
Nanning, a city on the West River near the Tongking frontier. 

2. The opening of the whole of the inland waterways to 
foreign-owned steam craft. 

3. Grants to various British companies to build about 
2800 miles of railway. Other railway concessions of a similar 
nature have beeg granted to companies of other nationalities 
to an extent altogether (excluding Manchuria) of about 2100 
miles, With these, however, we are not concerned. 

4. The grant to a British company (the Peking Syndicate) of 
a sixty years’ lease of minerals (coal and iron) in Shansi and 
Honan. The coal field in Shansi is described as the largest 
and richest in the world, extending to over thirteen thousand 
square miles of best anthracitic coal. | 

The importance of these grants can hardly be over-estimated, 
if They are precisely the measures which foreign merchants have 
all along been urging the Chinese Government to take. Their 
value is not so much that the individual concessionaires will 
profit by them—though that may be counted on too—as that 
an enormous impetus will be given to the trade and commerce 
of the country. Undeveloped as China is, she is, next to India, 
the largest market we have for Manchester cottons. We export 


yearly to China between five and six hundred million yards of 
cotton cloth, while India takes altogether nearly two thousand 
million yards. In natural resources China is altogether more 
favoured than India. She has a larger area, a soil on the whole 
more varied and fertile, and a more active and industrious 
population. It is clear that, if to all these advantages are 
added the benefits which a country derives from an efficient 
railway system, China presents immense possibilities of develop- 
ment. 
; All this is satisfactory so far as it goes. But the question 
Hi} arises, how can these grants—which are but paper-grants as yet 
| —be utilised in a practical way for the common benefit? We 
i speak now of the railway and mining concessions, which differ — 
from other privileges, such as the opening of new ports and water- 
ways. The latter may be called concessions pure and simple : 
they entail no expenditure on our part, and no risk need be 
run to secure the advantages, if advantages there be. But a 


* Blue-book, ‘China, No. 1 (1899),’ pp. 344 et segg. 
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railway or mining concession is different: it is not so much a 
concession as a contract, under which the concessionaires, as 
well as the other side, have a duty to perform. They have to 
provide the capital to build the railway or to ap up the mines ; 
their reward is not immediate, but de: ; and deferred it 
may be over a long series of years. The important question 
therefore arises—what security has the Chinese Government to 
offer that capital thus invested will be safeguarded, and that 
British investors will be protected in the exercise of the rights 
and privileges they have acquired ? 

If we had only the Chinese Government to reckon with, we 
believe there need not be the slightest difficulty on that score, 
In our long intercourse with the Chinese their commercial 
honesty has become almost proverbial. The Government, as a 
whole, shares this enviable reputation with the mercantile 
classes, They have never shown the slightest disposition to go 
back on their monetary obligations. Much as we have had to 
complain about in other respects, this has never been a subject 
that required diplomatic intervention. Further, the country, as 
a whole, is pre-eminently one which offers a suitable field for the 
investment of capital. It s, indeed, all the requisites 
for the acquisition of Blt except capital. It has a most 
fertile soil, capable of producing in abundance almost every- 
thing that mankind desires, including such special products 
as tea and silk, which only limited areas of the earth’s surface 
can produce. It is inhabited by a swarming population, frugal, 
active, and industrious. It enjoys a benign climate, temperate 
over two-thirds of the area, and in no part trying for European 
residents. Lastly, there are untold treasures of mineral wealth 
lying underneath the surface, as yet entirely untouched. 

All this has been waiting through the centuries, and is still 
waiting, for two things, capital and knowledge—capital to 
bring together the labour and the raw material, and knowled 
how best to utilise the two for the benefit of the world. in 
China itself there is neither. For years the European world, 
scientific and industrial, has been standing by, waiting for 
permission from the Chinese Government to step in. Per- 
mission has hitherto been refused, for reasons compounded ot 
ignorance, timidity, and jealousy. It has at last been given. 
The right to set to work has been definitely granted, and, so far 
as the Chinese Government is concerned, it only remains that 
it should be kept up to its engagements—a task that ought not 
to be difficult of accomplishment. 7 

But China is not the only Power we have to reckon with itt 
the Far East. Before 1894 the main question before us wat— 
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how could China best be induced to join the general march of 
prosrime and open her doors to the civilisation of the world? 

ince 1895 the question has been—can China continue to hold 
her own as an independent State, or is she destined to be | 
partitioned out among the Great Powers? As time goes on 
this last question becomes more and more pressing, and the 
doubts of her stability force themselves upon us. This leads 
us away from the commercial stand-point into the region of 
politics; and for the time being the political question is the 
dominating factor on which all the rest depends. 

There never. was, in truth, in the history of the world a 
question so fraught with momentous consequences as that 
which now confronts us in the Far East. Never was there a 
game where the stake was so gigantic, and where so many 
press were anxious to take a hand. The struggle for the 

mpire of India was a big thing. That we fought out with 
France alone ; there were hardly even onlookers at the game ; 
we ourselves only partially comprehended what the issue was, 
Now there is no doubt about the stakes. It is the destiny of a 
quarter of the human race that is now on the table, with the 
control, or at least predominance, over one half of the continent 
of Asia; and in the background, but looming out distinctly, 
there is the future of our lndian Empire and the dominion of 
the world; for the Power that can wield to its purposes the 
immense latent resources of China will come near to being 
master over at least the two continents of the “astern hemi- 
sphere. 

In these circumstances it becomes of the utmost importance 
to ask what is the policy of this country towards China, and 
how far it ought to be changed in view of the changes which 
are rapidly being made in the policy of other Powers, The 
importance and magnitude of the question have not failed to 
impress Her Majesty’s Ministers, and have been insisted on by 
leading members of both parties, Speaking in 1895, shortly 
before resigning office, Lord Rosebery said :— 

* We have hitherto been favoured with one Eastern question, which 
we have always endeavoured to lull as something too portentous for 
our imagination, but of late a Far-Eastern question has been super- 
addod, which I confess to my apprehension is in the dim vista of 
futurity infinitely graver than even that question of which we have 


hitherto known.’ 


But so quickly have events moved that what in 1895 was to 

Lord Rosebery’s mind portentous only in the dim vista of 

futurity is to-day a practical and ne problem. | 
Mr. Chamberlain, speaking at Birmingham in May 1898, in 
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ard to the assault on our commercial supremacy, said, with 
to China :— 


‘It is not a question of a single province; it is a question of the 
whole fate of the Chinese Empire ; and our interests in China are so 
great, our proportion of the trade is so enormous, and the potentiali- 
ties of that trade are so gigantic, that I feel that no more vital 
question has ever been presented for the decision of a Government 
and the decision of a nation.’ 


It would be easy to quote other passages showing that 
Ministers have been alive to the fact that serious movements 
are threatened which will imperil not only the existence of the 
Chinese Empire, but, with it, the commercial and industrial 
position which we have at so much cost and labour gained in 
the Far East. And yet what has our Government done to 
preserve or vagenve that position? The policy which they 
proposed to follow was indicated clearly enough in various 
speeches delivered about the beginning of 1898, notably in 
Mr. Balfour’s speech at Manchester, and that of Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach at Swansea, The former set forth generally that 
our objects in China were commercial, not territorial; that we 
desired to see the integrity of China maintained; and that we 
were determined to preserve intact the rights and privileges 
which we had acquired. The latter indicated more precisely 
the means by which these objects would be secured, and 
ventured to say that our rights would be insisted on even at the 
‘risk of war.’ The country generally applauded these declara- 
tions, and they were accepted as satisfactory by all those 
interested in Eastern trade, 

But much has happened since then, and the Government 
apparently have lapsed into quite a different groove. They 
have made up their minds that China is still a ‘ going concern,’ 
and that the best thing to do is to do nothing. Their present 
policy has been defined in the words of Mr. Brodrick, who, 
speaking at the close of last session, described it as a policy of 
‘ patience and watchfulness ’—the patience, we presume, being 
directed towards China’s dealings with ourselves, and the watch- 
fulness towards her dealings with other Powers. In other words, 
it is a policy of generally letting things drift, but of main- 
taining that equality to which we are entitled by treaty, and of 
taking care that, if China grants concessions to other Powers, 
we get an equivalent in some way or another. This policy, 
says Mr. Brodrick, has produced good results; and Ministers 
point with pride and satisfaction to the fact that in the 
rivalry for concessions we have not come off second-best, 


: 
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thanks to the energy and ability of Sir Claude MacDonald— 
a tribute to which we heartily subscribe. They tell us that, if 
the Franco-Belgian Company has got the line from Hankow 
to Peking, we have got the lines granted to the British and - 
Chinese Corporation and the Peking Syndicate. If Russia has 
got Port Arthur, we have got Wei-hai-Wei. If Russia has secured 
Manchuria as a sphere of influence, we have ear-marked the 
Yangtze valley ; and so on. 

Now, if the object of other countries was, like our own, purely 
commercial, no great fault need be found with this policy. We 
have an undoubted right to participate in all commercial 
privileges granted to the most favoured nation, and the Govern- 
ment would be failing in their duty if they neglected to secure 
to British subjects what has been granted to others. But when 
the same principle is carried into the region of politics a new 
situation is set up altogether. If the concessions demanded by 
other Powers are intended to secure political influence or 
territorial dominion, a counter-demand on our part tends 
directly to disintegration. If Russia and France demand and 
obtain from the weakness of China some territorial advantage, 
a demand on our part for compensation elsewhere is simply to 
assist in the break-up. It is a race to be first in at the death. 
Our public profession all along has been that our interests in 
China are commercial, and not territorial. We have repeatedly 
made known our wish to see the integrity of China maintained, 
and the country kept open to the peaceful commerce of all 
nations. Our merchants have enormous pecuniary interests 
already embarked there which we desire to see safeguarded, 
and further openings are in prospect which it is our object to 
develope. In all this we are entirely at one with the Govern- 
ment ; but is the action of the Government calculated to attain 
the objects which it professes to have in view ? 

The policy of the Government appears to us to be based on 
two assumptions, both of which are erroneous—firstly, that 
China is still mistress of her own actions, and is free to grant 
or refuse at pleasure ; and secondly, that her territorial integrit 
is not seriously menaced by the actions of other Powers, If 
there were any prospect of China becoming within a fairly 
short time, through the application of judicious reforms, a 
vigorous and independent nation, and if there were any likeli- 
hood that other foreign Powers would give her breathing space, 
we might well be content with a policy of ‘patience and 
watchfulness.’ But neither the one pros nor the other, as 
we read the signs of the times, is in the least degree probable. 

Let us first take a brief survey of the actual condition of 
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China as indicated by the best authorities. Mr. Valentine 


Chirol, who has devoted much time and care to the study of the 
Far-Eastern question, and who has had unusually good oppor- 
tunities of forming a sound opinion, writing in 1896 soon after 
the close of the Japanese War, says :— 

‘When I called upon Li Hung Chang... on my way back from 
Peking his first question was why I had imatiio so much longer 
than I had originally intended in the Chinese capital. I replied that 
I had been looking for some sign of the awakening of Chi uy 
hope,” rejoined the Viceroy with a grim smile, “that your time has 
not been wasted.” In one sense certainly, as I assured his Excellency, 
my time had not been wasted, for I had at least satisfied myself that 
the search upon which I had been engaged wasa futile one. Nowhere 
in Peking could the faintest indication be detected of a desire to 
apply, or even of a capacity to understand, the lessons of the recent 
war. .A more hopeless spectacle of fatuous imbecility, made up in 
equal parts of arrogance and helplessness, than the central Govern- 
ment of the Chinese Empire presented, after the actual pressure of 
war had been removed, it is almost impossible to conceive.’ * 


The one object of the high officials, Mr. Chirol found, was 
to ‘save face,’ that is, to put such an appearance on things as 
would induce the people to believe that they had not really been 


beaten, or that, if they had lost, it was through unavoidable 
circumstances. 


‘An Imperial decree had explained that some defeats had 
happened because a great sea wave had destroyed the fortified 
itions of the Chinese all along the coast. A learned general 
written a treatise to prove that China’s reverses were due to 
her desertion of the sound principles and methods of war handed 
down by the ancients, and to her ill-advised adoption of European 
armaments. Accordingly the hammer and anvil were busy all 
over the Empire turning out an endless supply of jinghals, a 
mediwval sort of matchlock, and the militant youth of Peking could 
be seen practising every afternoon with the bow and arrow... . 
The corruption and incompetency of certain high officials have 
indeed been openly admitted and censured, and in some cases even 
punished. But there is not a single Chinese official who will 
openly admit that the corruption and incompetency, and the 
disasters which they have involved, are the result and the inevit- 
able result of 4 system of government rotten to the core.’ ¢ 


Mr. Colquhoun, in his vivid presentment of ‘China in 
Transformation,’ speaks to the same effect :— 

‘We have spoken of the reign of sham in the general administra- 
tion ; but it has its roots in the central Government. It may be laid 


* ‘The Far-Eastern Question,’ p. 9. t Ibid., p. 14. 
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down as a general rule, obtaining throughout the public life of the 
Empire, that things are never what they seem. Whether there may or 
may not be a real patriotic spirit somewhere in China among officials 
and people, there been no outward evidence of it in the inner 
circles of the capital. Instead of defending the Empire and the 
Dynasty, the natural defenders seem ready to sell both, and it is 
a problem how far even the D is true to itself. Each indi- 
vidual among the Ministers of State and the Princes of the Empire 
seems intent on saving his own skin by making friends of the 
strongest invader.’ * 


It is needless to multiply quotations. The fact is apparent 
to everyone conversant, even in a moderate degree, with 
Chinese affairs, that China is reduced to the last degree of 
helplessness. The Ministers of the Tsungli Yamen stave off 
the evil day by yielding to all demands which they fear to. 
refuse, while at the same time they keep up the semblance of 
independence by refusing everything, right or wrong, which 
they think they can venture to deny. hether the governing 
classes comprehend the decrepitude to which they have reduced 
this ancient Siaapire or are honestly blind to it, is perhaps a 
question. At all events, their pride and arrogance will not 
permit them to acknowledge it or to take the only means by 
which strength and vigour may yet be restored, Of all the 
public men of China there is not one who has the courage to 
come forward and say boldly that the Government has. been a 
failure, and that China must borrow freely from the West both 
in men and measures if she is to hold her own. Some may talk 
vaguely of reform, but there is no more indication at this moment 
than there has been at any previous time of any serious intention 
of setting about it. On the contrary, all the evidence points the 
other way, and even as we write a Reuter’s telegram informs 
us of a decidedly retrograde step that has just been taken, 
namely, the wholesale farming out of the likin taxes in the 
province of Canton. We cannot stop to point out the mischief 
which this involves, but it confirms our statement that of real 
reform there is as little immediate prospect as ever. __ 

Nor is there anything to hope for under at. circum- 
stances from the so-called Reform. Party. That there is a 
considerable number among the younger officials and literati who 
are prepared to be advocates of reform seems certain; but, 
inexperienced as most of them are, even for Chinamen, it is 
doubtful how far the measures they would take, if they had 
the power, would amount to reform in our sense of the term. 


* ‘China in Transformation, p. 189... 
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At all events, at this juncture they are not in power. Scattered 
as they are, and disheartened by the execution or proscription 
of their leaders, they hardly count as a factor in the situation. 
They» would be valuable auxiliaries, no doubt, if reforms 
were to be imposed from outside; but it is hopeless to expect 
that they can, without foreign support, accomplish anything 
against the weight of the reactionaries who now hold the reins 
of power. Of course, the death of the Empress-Dowager or 
another palace revolution might set the Emperor at liberty, and 
in that case there would be some prospect of a change. Thai 
the Emperor was sincere in his desire for reforms there seems 
to be no doubt ; and his escape from captivity would rally roand 
him the survivors of the party and encourage others to come 
forward. But in the intrigues of a corrupt and venal Court 
a thousand things may happen. The Emperor himself may 
disappear ; the Manchu legionaries may set up a puppet of 
their own; or the Generalissimo Jung Lu, who seems to 
overshadow the Court, may make a bid for power on his own 
account. In short, confusion reigns supreme, and ‘it is 
impossible to forecast what may happen. 
uch being the internal state of affairs in China, let us see 

what changes have come over its relations with other Powers. 

Down to recent years the position of England as the 
dominant Power at Peking was unquestioned. We had been 
the first in the field, we possessed the bulk of the trade, and we 
held command of the sea, by which alone access to China could 
then be obtained. What was still more important, the colonies 
of Hong Kong and Singapore, and all the coaling stations en 
route, were in our hands, so that no hostile fleet could approach 
China except with our good will. But, with the approaching 
completion of the Siberian Railway and the massing of Russian 
troops on the borders of Manchuria, this situation has under- 

ne a radical change. Russia has a frontier coterminous with 

hina for some three thousand miles, and can exercise an 
influence on China against which our sea power, however 
unquestioned—and since Russia seized Port Arthur it is no 
wae unquestioned—is of slight avail. 

ow Russia is taking full advantage of her new position. 

However much we may regret it, it is impossible to ignore the 
fact—for it is written large on every page of the Blue-books— 
that the battle which our Minister has had to fight in Peking 
for the last three years has been a battle, not against China, 
but against the influence of Russia. It is perhaps in the 
nature of things that Great Britain and Russia should sooner or 


later come into collision in China. Accidental circumstances 
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have precipitated the antagonism, and it may turn out to be 
to our advantage that it should be so. At all events, the situa- 
tion has become well defined ; we know what we may expect ; 
and it will be our own fault if we do not take the necessary 
measures in time. At Constantinople and on the confines of 
Afghanistan we have in times past deemed it necessary to meet 
and check the southern expansion of Russia. Turned aside at 
these points by the barriers presented by this country, the over- 
flow has been directed eastwards across Siberia, =e now seeks 
an outlet southwards into the dominions of China, where so far 
Russia has met no resistance at all. Let us trace briefly the 
sequence of the events that have been happening since 1895, 
and see what lesson they teach us as to the future. The story 
is easily traced from the Blue-books. 

The Treaty of Shimonoseki left Japan in possession of the 
peninsula of Liaotung, including the naval fortress of Port 
Arthur, and carrying with it the almost certain reversion of 
the kingdom of Corea, which was thus hemmed in on all 
sides by Japanese territory. For Russia to acquiesce in this 
was to cut herself off from all hope of an ice-free port 
except at the cost of a war with Japan. Wisely foreseeing 
this consequence, but under the plea that to permit Port 
Arthur to remain in Japanese hands was to reduce the inde- 
pendence of China to a mere shadow, she induced France and 
Germany to join with her in requiring Japan to relinquish her 
hold on the mainland of China. The Japanese forces were in 
no condition to make headway against such a combination, 
and Japan had perforce to give way. Port Arthur and 
Liaotung were restored to China, and her integrity and inde- 
pendence seemed for the time being to be secured. 

Having thus laid China under obligation, Russia soon began 
to demand her reward. The first instalment was the permission 
to carry the Siberian Trunk Railway across Chinese territory 
from Stretensk to Vladivostock, thus avoiding the long detour 
which would be required if the line were to be constructed 
solely on Russian territory. The new route thus arranged for 
passes through about a thousand miles of Chinese territory, 
touching the purely Chinese towns of Kirin and Petuna, and 
carries with it implicitly, if not expressly, the right of placing 
Cossack guards along the line—the first step to territorial pos- 
‘session. The further intentions of Russia in drawing on 
Chinese gratitude were prematurely revealed by the publication 
at Shanghai, in the ‘ North China Daily News,’ of the so-called 
Cassini Convention. Though it was officially denied at St. 
Petersburg that any such Convention had been concluded, it is 
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now practically certain, in the light of subsequent facts, that 
such a Convention was entered into, and that it embodied 
an understanding between the two Governments. According 
to this Convention, besides railway and mining privileges 
in Manchuria, since confirmed, Russia was to have a lease 
of Kiaochow Bay ; only—not to excite the jealousy of other 
Powers—Russia was not to take immediate possession unless 
there was danger of war. China was also with all haste to 
refortify Port Arthur with Russian assistance, and in event of 
hostilities Russia was to have the use of it. Russian officers 
were also to be engaged for the re-organising of the land forces 
of Manchuria, Having paved the way thus far, Russia was 
evidently prepared to wait the vibes 8 of the Siberian 
Railway before making a further move. But that she looked 
upon Manchuria as already practically her own was shown in 
the efforts she made to get English engineers ousted from the 


Chinese Northern Railway, and to prevent the extension of that 
line outside of Shan-hai-kwan with the aid of English capital, 
So matters stood till Russia’s hand was forced by the seizure of 
Kiaochow Bay by the Germans towards the end of 1897. The 
events of the five months following this move—i.e. from 
November 1897 till April 1898, the period covered by the 


Blue-book No. 1 of 1898—are pregnant with consequences. 
The period will in all probability be pointed to hereafter as 
one of the turning points in history, It began by Russia 
tentatively and almost apologetically sending two or three of 
her ships to Port Arthur as a ‘ winter anchorage’; it ended in 
the general recognition that the place had become a Russian 
fortress—the Sebastopol of the Far East—from which she will 
never be ousted except at the cost of war. It began with the 
territory of China still intact and her independence still 
unimpaired ; it ended with the first dismemberment of the 
Empire, and with its independence, in the language of Russia 
herself, reduced to a mere name. 

We have space only to refer briefly to the various steps of this 
strange story. On 17th November, 1897, Sir Claude Macdonald 
telegraphed that German ships had occupied Kiaochow Bay, 
and on 17th December, just a month later, that five Russian 
men-of-war were going to winter at Port Arthur. A few days 
later the Yamen confirmed the news and said it was with 
their permission. At the same time Count Mouravieff informed 
our Ambassador at St. Petersburg that it was a mere matter of 
temporary convenience and meant nothing at all.* Similarly 


* ‘China, No. 1 (1898),’ Nos. 28, 37. 
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the Japanese Government were informed that the port had been 
lent only temporarily as a winter anchorage. — 
Government replied that they ‘ credited the assurance made 
a note of it.’* A fortnight later we find M: de Staal, the 
Russian Ambassador, complaini to Lord Salisbury that 
British men-of-war were at Port Arthur, and that: their 

ce there ‘had produced a bad impression in--Russia.’ 
The complaint was repeated a few days after, and we were told 
that the Russian Government hoped we would ‘avoid any 
friction in their sphere of influence.’ t The mere fact that 
such complaints were made ought to have put our Government on 
their guard that something sinister was intended. Why should 
Russia have objected to our men-of-war visiting any port of 
China, which by treaty they had a perfect right todo? and why 
should Russia have claimed this neighbourhood as her ‘ sphere 
of influence’? 

The reply of Lord Salisbury was extremely disappointing. 
In a half apologetic way, and while declaring we were within 
our treaty rights, he said that our ships had been sent by the 
Admiral on the station, and not in pursuance of orders from 
home, and in the ordinary course of things would soon move 
to another anchorage.{ ading between the lines, it seems 
pretty clear that something in the nature of instructions was 
sent to the Admiral in China to withdraw his ships. They had 
been sent to Port Arthur for the express purpose of watching 
events and keeping our Minister informed of what was going 
on. No objection was offered by the Chinese. On the con- 
trary, the Chinese authorities had formally consented to allow 
them to remain, It is not to be supposed that they would have 
been withdrawn, without some intimation from home, just. at 
the critical moment when their presence was most desired. The 
net result was that the ships were removed. They have not gone 
back since. If ever the secret history of this short period comes 
to be written, we shall perhaps know why these ships were with- 
drawn. To an ordinary outsider it looks uncommonly like a 
backdown before a Russian demand. On Lord Salisbury’s own 

showing we were where we had a perfect right to be. We 
p | were asked to clear out. We did so, and Russia has been in 
possession ever since. 

Retribution came quickly. The public, especially the Con- 
| tinental public, was not slow to put on the transaction the one 
explanation which the facts suggested. The Russian Govern- 
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* ‘China, No. 1 (1898),’ No.29. ; I Nos. 63 and 66. 
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ment was doubtless jubilant at the unexpected success of their 
diplomacy, and their newspapers hailed it as a triumph. Sir 
Claude MacDonald telegraphed a few days later from Peking :— 
‘It is stated in a Reuter’s telegram published here that it is 
officially announced at St. Petersburg that British men-of-war have 
reeeived orders to quit Port Arthur immediately in consequence of 
representation made by Russia. Above is having a most injurious 
effect here.’ 
It was in vain for Lord Salisbury to protest that the news was 
a pure invention. The only way to stop such a report and check 
the injurious consequences was to send the ships back’ again. 
If this had Port Arthur would still have been 
Chinese territory ; and the open door, for at least a good number 
of years to come, would have been secured. What was not 
less important, the injurious effect which Sir Claude speaks of 
would have been neutralised. Nothing, in fact, has done our 
restige and influence in China so much injury as this episode. 
t is said in plain language, all over the country, that we 
are afraid of Russia. Residents in Shanghai are told so to 
their faces, and, though the high officials at Peking may be 
more polite, we may depend on it they think the same. 
' The rest of the story is soon told. It could have been no 
surprise to learn soon after that Russia had demanded a lease 
of Port Arthur and the adjacent anchorage of Ta-lien-wan ; 
the only reason given being that it was ‘to assist China in | 
rotecting Manchuria against the aggression of other Powers.’ 
Tn conveying this information Sir Claude adds: ‘Yamen are 
aware they must yield to Russian demands unless they receive 
help.’* No help was, however, forthcoming. It was suggested 
that it might perhaps do some good if England were to give 
an assurance that she, at all events, had no aggressive designs 
on Manchuria. As help of this sort costs nothing it was 
given, only to be contemptuously ignored by Russia, who felt, 
much to her delight, no doubt, that her long-looked-for goal 
had at last been reached, and that an ice-free port and a 
fortress ready-made were in her hands. Why she should have 
gone out of her way, when she found success so easy, to declare 
that both Port Arthur and Ta-lien-wan should be open to 
foreign trade,f is a mystery as puzzling as the many other 
mysteries with which this Blue-book abounds. Her object 
can hardly have been to prove again to all the world how easy 
it is for her to repudiate her most formal ‘assurances, and with 
what simple good-nature England accepts such repudiation. 


* «China, No. 1-(1898),’ No. 100. Nos. 101, 110, 120, 137, 
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We have dwelt thus far on this episode because we think 
that on it hinged the whole question of the future of China. 
Russia began by objecting to the occupation of Port Arthur by 
the Japanese on the ground—a very proper one, we think—that 
such occupation would reduce the independence of China to a 
shadow. She ended by taking it for herself; and will anyone 
say that the independence of China is now any less fictitious 
than it would have been with the Japanese in possession? It 
has given Russia a predominating influence at Peking, and in 
proportion as her roe ney has grown, so has that of England 
waned. China is not a free agent, but must view every pro- 
position in the light it may assume in the eyes of Russia. 

This was precisely the impression which Lord Charles 
Beresford carried away. He tells us :— ; 

‘I hardly ever made a suggestion to any prominent Chinese 
official which I thought might tond to the coeulie of British trade 
and commerce that I was not met with the question, “ But what would 
Russia say to that?” or words to that effect. The idea is gaining 
ground all over China that Great Britain is afraid of Russia.’ 
The Viceroy of Nanking informed him that a short time ago 
the name of Britain was more respected than that of any other 
nation, but now the name of Russia was most feared. On the 
uestion of China asking Great Britain for assistance, his 
cellency said Russia would not allow China to do anything 
of the sort.* 

Such is the immediate result of what at first sight appears a 
retirement little less pusillanimous than that of Mr. Gladstone 
in 1881. Allowances must no doubt be made for the position 
in which the Government found itself in the spring of 1898. 
There were serious difficulties with France about Nigeria, and 
there was a prospect of still more troublesome questions on the 
Upper Nile. The reconquest of the Sudan was not yet half 
completed. The storm-cloud which has lately burst over South 
Africa was already gathering. In these circumstances it was 
natural that the Government should shrink from adding a 
Chinese imbroglio to those already existing or in immediate 
prospect. But our complaint is that by their previous neglect 
of a great opportunity they had allowed things to come to such 
a pass as to leave them no alternative but defiance or retreat. 
Granted that the situation had been prejudiced against us by 
the fact that Lord Rosebery stood aloof at the close of the 


Japanese war, allowed the three other Great Powers to step in, | 


ostensibly as friends of China, and thus deliberately weakened 


* ©The Break-up of China,’ pp. 21, 117, 
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our position at Peking—granted, that is, that we imitated the 
policy of France in Egypt in 1882, with similar results—it was 
surely all the more incumbent on Lord Rosebery’s successors 
to waste no time in recovering all the influence that could be 
recovered at the Chinese Court, and in making it clear that we 
should not allow any other Power to ‘ present the pistol at the 
heart of China’ which had been knocked from the hand of 
Japan in the moment of victory, Unfortunately, this attitude 
was not adopted, and Russia was left free to follow up her 
advantage. Nossetiefisin even after the Cassini Convention, 
had we indicated diplomatically but decidedly that we should 
regard the occupation of Port Arthur by any other Power but 
China as an unfriendly act, that occupation could hardly have 
taken place, and the railway would not have been carried in 
that direction. Later still, had our ships remained at Port 
Arthur, the lease of the port might not have been obtained, or, 
if obtained, would hardly have been published and acted upon. 
To seize Port Arthur in such circumstances would have been to 
risk war with Great Britain, and Russia was in no position to 
risk war. She would have bided her time, no doubt, but we 
should have staved off—at least for some years—what must be 
regarded as a serious blow, if not a disaster; and we should 
have re-instated ourselves in the good graces of China, by 
helping her to resist demands otherwise irresistible. However, 
the chance is past, and recrimination is useless; but, since 
the Government seems only too ready to slip back again 
into the policy, or impolicy, of drift, it may be of some avail 
to take to heart the results of our temporary weakness two 
ears ago. 
Since this date, many events have occurred which prove the 
desire of Russia to thwart the purposes of this country, such as 
her compelling China to refuse the loan which England had 
agreed to give; * her opposition to the Northern Railway loan; 
and again, after the two countries had agreed to a formal recog- 
nition of their respective spheres of influence, her demand for 
a strategic railway to Peking. But more important than indi- 
vidual unfriendly acts is the general aim which they display. 
All the actions of Russia point in one direction, viz., to 
constitute herself the protector of China and dictator in Chinese 
affairs. Her pretext for the occupation of Port Arthur and 
Ta-lien-wan was to ‘ ste Manchuria against the aggression 
of other Powers.’t The same pretext would justify the occu- 
pation of Peking, or for that matter Shanghai or Canton. 


* «China, No. 1 (1898), No. 75. t Ibid., No. 100, 
Vol. 191.—No. 381. 
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Manchuria was no more threatened with attack then, except 
from Russia, than is any other part of China now. , 
-vNor is the danger so chimerical as some: may suppose. 
Twice within comparatively recent history have foreign in- 
vaders wees. we the North planted themselves on the 
throne of Uhina. he Yuen dynasty, which bore sway during 
rt of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, was formed 
the Tartar chieftain Jinghiz Khan, and consolidated under ‘his 
successor Kublai Khan—the great Emperor of Marco Polo’s 
time. The present Manchu dynasty holds the throne by ‘no 
other title than that of conquest. In each case the ruling 
class were «as alien to the mass of their subjects, in race, 
language, and ‘tradition, as the Romanoffs would be.» These 
facts are well known in Russia, and in their eyes history may 
well repeat itself. 
. But whether of set’ purpose or not, it may be assumed that 
so long as China remains the soft yielding mass which it is at 
present, so long will there be encroachment more or less rapid 
on the part of the vigorous and zealous servants of the:Czar,’ It 
is not likely that Russia, having at so much’ cost established 
railway connexion with Eastern Siberia, will be content with 
that comparatively barren region, when the fertile plains of 
China are lying at her feet, and through misgovernment almost 
inviting occupation.. We do no violence to probabilities in 
supposing that the Russian advance will continue, as it has 
done in Central Asia, until she meets a barrier sufficiently 
formidable to make her pause. Natural barriers there are ‘none. 
The range of hills to the north of Peking, along which the 
Great Wall of China runs, is easily surmountable and, once 
across these, there is no barrier or break of any sort until the 
confines of Burmah and Tongking are reached. : 
We have been at some pains to set out the position clearly, 
because .on our appreciation of that position must depend the 
measures which we can or ought to take. It will be seen that 
we are confronted with two dangers: first, the danger of 
internal revolt and anarchy consequent on the weakness of the 
central Government, and second, the danger that Russia ‘will 
use this weakness: to obtain domination.. Each of ‘these’ con- 
stitutes a serious menace to our trade and commerce, and still 
imore'to the new railway and mining interests we have recently 
acquired, The remedy against both is ‘the ‘same. It- is 


the conservation of the existing constitution. of’ China, but 


strengthened :and: renovated by such’ reforms as will give’ the 
Government a new lease of life. In preserving China we are 


protecting qur.own truest interests ; in allowing: the Empire to 
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be broken up we are imperilling those interests oe re 
China from an area of peaceful commerce into a battlefield 
the nations of Europe. 

As to the policy which this country ought to adopt, we agree 
generally with the. views of Lord Charles Beresford %y exp 
in the last chapter of his book—views, we think, which have 
not yet received the attention they deserve:— ry 

‘I feel most s ly,’ he says, ‘that the pride and profession of 
Great Britain, to be the champion and chivalrous protector of weak 
nations, have been humbled and exposed by her perry. Ae 
taking part in the disintegrating policy of claims and counter-claims 
with which the Chinese Empire is being bullied whilst she is down. 
T hold that to break up a dismasted craft, the timbers of which are 
stout and strong, is the policy of the wrecker for his own gain. The 
real seaman tows her into dock and refits her for another cruise. 

‘In my opinion there is only one remedy, which is to maintain the 
integrity of the Chinese Empire and give security to the trade of 
all nations by a thorough reorganisation of the army and police of 
the entire country. . .. Why should not Great Britain, which has 
the largest vested interest in the country, lead the way, and invite the 
co-operation of all interested parties in the organisation of China’s 
military and police in the same spirit as Sir Robert Hart has 
organised her 

But we think this does not go far enough. While inviting 
the co-operation of other Powers, Great Britain should not wait 
till a concert of this sort can be arranged, but should proceed 
to make it clear to China that we mean to prevent her from 
going to pieces, and this, not in her interest, but in our own. 
The idea has been hovering over our Foreign Office that there 
is no need to hurry, that. China is still a going concern, and 
that something will turn up which will obviate the need of our 
interfering at all. We. think this isa fatal mistake, Little by 
little our interests are being undermined and frittered away. 
We give way here and give way there because the thing is not 
worth fighting about, and.we shall. wake.up some day to find 
that our political influence in China has gone, that it has been 
supplanted by that of a rival Power, and that it can only. be 
recovered at the cost of war. It goes without saying that 
without political influence—that is to say, a conviction on the 
part of the Chinese that we can and will enforce our demands— 
we may abandon all hope of accomplishing anything at Peking. 
Force, with the power and the will to use it, is the only argu- 
ment the Chinese understand. It was by that..we. gained our 


commercial supremacy, and, by that only can it be maintained. 
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Our first care must therefore be to recover lost ground and 
rehabilitate ourselves in the eyes of the Chinese. Instead of 
acquiescing in claims and demands that tend to disruption, we 
ought to oppose them, from whatever quarter they come. The 
Chinese have on various occasions appealed to us for help; it 


should be given them. The United States and Japan may be 


willing to join us in any such guarantee, but even if they 
decline we should still not hesitate. The position, we think, 
may be put in a nutshell. The only Powers from whom we 
may expect st ge are Russia and France. Either these 
Powers have designs on China, or they have not. If they have 
not, they will not display hostility to our policy of conservation, 
but will rather join in it. If they have designs, the sooner 
they are frustrated the better, and we shall never be in so 
good a position to frustrate them as we are now. We take it 
for granted that this country will fight rather than see itself 
squeezed out while China is itioned between these two 
Powers or reduced to the condition of a dependency. If either 
or both should venture now on such a war of partition they 
must fight with the sea as a base, and on that we are supreme. 
A few years hence, if we let things drift till the Siberian 
Railway is finished, we shall be in a very different position. 
What we urge, therefore, is that the short time of grace be 
utilised in strengthening our position and that of China. 
Having recovered our normal position in Peking, it should be 
used in developing the latent resources of the country. We 
must take in hand the reorganisation of her army and finances. 
On this point our greatest difficulty will be to secure the 
hearty co-operation of China herself; but that must be got over 
as best it may. We cannot stop to argue the point, because we 
are taking action, not in China’s interest, but in our own. 
She will learn in time to acknowledge her indebtedness, as 
Japan did. But meantime the work must be set going. We 
have said that, so far as one can foresee the future in the light 
of the past, Russia will in due course continue her expansion 
southward till she reaches a barrier strong enough to make her 
use, That barrier can only and ought only to be China 
erself. Our task is to teach China how to build up an army 
that will present such a barrier, Of men sufficient for the 
purpose there is no lack. If we take the Chinese in hand, as 
we have done other native races, we may expect equally good 
results. If money is wanting, as at first it may be, we need not 
hesitate to guarantee a loan. : 
We im England have been so accustomed of late to hear the 
merits of sea-power extolled that there is probably a comfort- 
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able assurance in many minds that so long as we retain 
command of the sea we cannot be ousted anywhere. But sea 

wer has its limits, and continental warfare is one of them. 
The great battles of Asia will in the future, as in the past, be 
fought out by land forces, with this difference, that in the future 
sea power will be of little avail. When Russia has connected 
her eastern and western dominions by railway, and has massed 
a hundred thousand men on the Chinese frontier, not all the 
navies in the world will prevent her marching from north to 
south of China if she is so migded. We must meet her in 
that case, if we meet her at all, by land forces, the bulk of 
which must consist of Chinese soldiers fighting in the defence 
of their own country. 

Lord Salisbury, speaking at the Guildhall in 1895, in regard 


to the situation in China, said :— 


‘ gen upon it, whatever may happen in that region, be it in the 
way of war or in the way of commerce, we are equal to any com- 
petition which may be proposed to us. We may look on with absolute 
equanimity at the action of any persons, if such there be, who think 
that they can exclude us from any part of that fertile and commercial 
region.” 


That was perhaps true in 1895, and it may be true to-day, 
but will it be true five years hence, when the Siberian Railway is 
finished? There are some, we know, who look on the Siberian 
Railway as a fraud, and who argue that, considering its length 
and the fact that it will probably be a single line, it can never 
be of much use for military purposes. But the Nile Railway is 
only a single line, and by means of it we carried an army to 
Khartoum. Moreover, the Russians can take their time—they 
need have no fear for their communications, for the Siberian 
Railway is one we cannot cut or interrupt. We agree that we 
could probably carry troops to the Far East by sea more quickly 
than Hussis could by land, and if we were as supreme on land 
as we are at sea, we might, as Lord Salisbury says, view the pro- 
ceeding with perfect equanimity. But are we? Supposing, for 
the sake of argument, that Russia were proposing to launch one 
hundred thousand men on a defenceless China, how would Great 
Britain meet that competition? Russia has only got to take 
her time, sending forward one thousand men a week, or whatever 
it may be; and how are we to stop her? By landing an equal 
number of British and Indian troops in China? We doubt it. 
To begin with, where are we to find our hundred thousand 
men, with Russia simultaneously threatening India and perhaps 
Teheran? If the Chinese cannot be taught to fight their own 
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battles, with possibly a stiffening of British and Indian troops, 
we cannot do it for them. ieettin 
_ Many will probably say: The Japanese and other nations will 
never permit the Russians to conquer China; why should. we 
be anxious? That may or may not be; we cannot tell what 
others may do or can do; we can only speak for ourselves. 
But it would be a hazardous policy in any case to allow the 
security of our trade and commerce to depend on the actions of 
any other Power. The réle we have hitherto played has been 
that.of general protectors of commerce in China, and we have 
not .yet, fallen so low as to live on sufferance or under foreign 
protection, The interests of Japan, no doubt, coincide largely 
with our own, but ours are greater. Allies the Japanese may 
be, but we must lead. 

If Russia has no such designs as we have sketched above, we 
may of course congratulate ourselves, In that case, our efforts 
to assert our influence in China will have done no harm; they 
will’ have tended ‘to secure the° public peace and the free 
development ‘of commerce. We shall be by so much in a 
better position to require from the Chinese Government the 
strict fulfilment of old treaty obligations and a free scope for 
the working out of the new railway and mining concessions. 
Our_.policy of .patience has left in abeyance several private 
claims ; we refer particularly to the Kow-shing case and. the 
Bank of China case, both of which have been pending for 

rs. It is preposterous that. we.cannot; get these settled. 
While repelling alien which make for disintegration, we 
should: encourage and :support.all that tend to commercial 
development. If we are to protect China, it is not in order to 
allow her to.go to sleep again, but to keep her on the march of 
progress until she can continue her journey alone. 
» At, is, impossible within our limits to go.into any details 
showing how such a policy is to be worked out, but it must. be 
generally.on the lines familiar to us in Egypt, and with. the 
fleet as a.motive or driving power. _As.a beginning, we would 
suggest the placing of British officers as. Advisers.at the capitals 
of the, several vice-royalties.in the; Yangtze. Valley, Nanking, . 
Wuchang, and Chengtu. Obstructive officials must, be weeded 
out; those. among them who cannot work with us ,must.;be 
invited to betake, themselves elsewhere.. The inception of the 
Wei-hai-Wei regiment contains. the germ of. great, things, 
When, regiment No. 1 is ready, it might be chartered with its 
officers to the Chinese Government for service up the Yangtze, 
and. regiment No; 2 started. . One such battalion would do the 
work of half-a-dozen of the present native regiments in putting 
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down rebels and keeping the peace, and with considerable 
economy to the Government. sldsitave 
We have said nothing so far as to the respective merits of the 
policies. of the ‘open door” and of ‘spheres of influence,’ of 
which so much has been written, because we think that matters 
have gone much beyond that point. The one issue is whether 
British influence or Russian influence shall be predominant in 
Peking—and when we say. British we mean Anglo-Saxon, for 
we hope we may count on America; and this need not exclude 
German co-operation. If British, we know that that influence 
will be used to keep the door open to the trade of the world, 
There may be at the same time spheres of development, which 
in that case would be spheres of peaceful expleitation. To that 
there could. be no objection, naliendahie it would have con- 
siderable economic advantages. ‘[T'wo competing companies 
cannot, with advantage to themselves or to the nation at large, 
build railways in the same place and at the same time. There 
is room for all, and there need be no jealousy. But if Russian 
influence were to prevail at Peking, spheres of interest would 
soon become spheres of dominion. The door would not remain 
open long, and each Power would be forced in self-defence to 
make the most of such territory as it could lay hold of. : 
that case a most serious problem would be before this 
country. There are few,.we suppose, who would advocate a 
complete submission to Russian domination. If the worst 
came to the worst the country would doubtless say, ‘ At least 
we must keep hold of the Yangtze Valley.’ But few have 
probably considered what that means, and how, in the case 
supposed, we are to accomplish it. In the first place the 
Yangtze Valley is an area as large and as populous as the 
whole of Hindostan, excluding Madras. Assume that we were 
to annex at one gulp the whole of Bengal, the North-West 
and Central Provinces, and. Bombay ; we shall then have some 
idea of what the task of government would be. An area of 
half a million square miles and a population of two hundred 
millions—the most. intensely conservative and bigoted in the 
world—cannot be disposed of as one disposes of a waste in 
Central Africa... Even if the disruption of China were com- 
plete and the central: authority had ceased to exist, it would 
bably be more than all the military force of the United 
ingdom could cope with for a number of years, for it 
would, be folly.to expect that we should be received with 
open arms by the people. The annexation of a few hun- 
dred.|square milesin Kowloon, even though the cession 
was «made by the central Government in due form, gave the 
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Hong Kong authorities no small trouble, and required all the 
available forces in the colony to be called out. Riots and out- 
breaks against missionaries in recent years, even at the open 

rts, teach us what opposition our officers might expect ; and 
if the mass of the people came to believe that the English 
were going to take their country, it would probably be war to 
the death. If, on the other hand, the central power were still 
existent, with Russia ruling at Peking in the name of the 
Emperor, our difficulties would be infinitely increased, for we 
should have against us not merely the people, but the military 
force of Russia and China combined. We do not say that the 
task would be insuperable, but we do say, and say it advisedly, 
that it would be an easier task to establish a British Protec- 
torate at Peking and govern the whole of China in the name 
and by authority of the Emperor, than it would be to govern 
any part of it without such authority. 

f it ever becomes necessary to take possession of the 
Yangtze Valley we can only hope to do so successfully by 
using the existing machinery of government. If dismemberment 
is threatened, and a crisis becomes unavoidable, it would be 
wise to endeavour to get the Court to abandon Peking and 
revert to Nanking, as the ancient capital of the Empire, or to 
some other city in the central provinces. The step would be a 
serious one, and should only be taken in the face of imminent 
danger, as for instance an advance in force by Russia on Peking. 
There is some reason to believe that the young Emperor, if he 
could only free himself from the trammels that surround him 
at present, would favour such a step. It is a waste of time to 
try to follow the palace intrigues that go on in Peking, even if 
we had accurate information—which we have not—of what is 
taking place. But roughly speaking, there seems to be a 
widening rift between two sections of the Manchu party, 
headed by Prince Ching on the one side, and Jang Lu on the 
other. The Empress-Dowager, hitherto predominant, is grow- 
ing old, and if the Emperor survives the clash of faction, a 
time may come when he will make a bid for freedom and throw 
himself for safety into the arms of England. He probably 
knows that it was through the British authorities that his friend 
and adviser, Kang Yu Wei, got safely out of the clutches of the 
Empress-Dowager. Having himself warned Kang of the danger 
impending at Peking, he cannot have been unconcerned as to 
his ultimate fate, knowing that all the less prominent of the 
reform leaders were summarily executed. We cannot, of course, 
know how far the truth has reached his ears, but the probability 
is that the fact of Kang’s escape to a British colony under the 
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protection of a British man-of-war has somehow come to his 
owledge. There are other facts which would seem to show 
that the Emperor is well disposed towards England. He spent 
a portion of his time for several years in the study of English, 
and is supposed to have made considerable progress. Just 
before the coup d'état he sent for a number of the publications of 
the Shanghai Society for the diffusion of Christian and general 
knowledge among the Chinese, which include translations of 
such works as Mackenzie’s ‘ Nineteenth Century.’ This society, 
we may remark, under the able guidance of British and American 
missionaries, notably the Rev. T. Richard and Dr. Allen, has 
been doing most important service in promoting the cause of 
reform and progress. It was from its publications and from 
rsonal intercourse with its members that Kang Yu Wei and 
is associates mainly drew their inspiration, and it may be 
assumed that they imbued the Emperor with some of their own 
sympathy. 

The transfer of the Court to Nanking would present a series 
of advantages, It would remove the Emperor and his entourage 
from the immediate focus of disturbance. It would put an end 
to the faction conflicts that now divide the Court, and would 
perhaps get rid of the Manchu element altogether. The Reform 
party, on whom the Emperor relied before the coup d'état, were 
exclusively Chinese. he reactionaries of the Empress- 
Dowager’s party were mainly Manchus. The hope of the 
Empire rests with the Chinese, or, as we might term them, 
the National party. An Emperor freed from Manchu domina- 
tion, reigning at Nanking and supported by an Anglo-Saxon 
Union, would give the best promise of future stability and 


Let us sum up what we have been endeavouring to make 
clear, The ‘concessions’ granted by the Chinese Government 
during the last two or three years are of the greatest value ; but 
a sense of insecurity prevails, which threatens to make them 
nugatory, besides endangering our general trade. This inse- 
curity is due to the weakness of the central Government and 
the double danger of internal revolt and foreign aggression. 
England, the United States, Germany, and Japan, whose 


interests, being commercial and not territorial, are coincident, 
should combine to prevent the further dismemberment of China, 
and, as an equivalent, should require that China place herself in 
their hands for purposes of reform, But in this combination 
some one must take the lead. England should do this, because 
she has the t interests and because, as the pioneer in the 
opening up of the China trade, she has hitherto been the 
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predominant partner. If other nations refuse to join, England 
should, proceed alone, as she did in’ Egypt. In doing. this.no 
time should be lost, because every day makes the task more 
ig difficult, The, justification for our action is that, our self 
tT interest requires. it; at the same time we ask for nothing 
i that all the world is not welcome to share in.. But we owe 
q it as a duty to ourselves and to our posterity to see that: our 


commercial interests are not left dependent on the goodwill of 


# any foreign Power. Finally, we are bound, in the interests of 
a our Indian Empire, to. see that there be no such disturbance 
i of the balance of power in the East as will endanger the safety 
a of that great trust. 

i! We have not space enough to refer in detail to what we have 


termed the latent resources of China. Our readers will under- 
stand that when we speak of the decay of China we mean the 
decay of that system which. calls itself the Government. The 
great mass of the nation is as full of healthy and vigorous lile 
i, as ever. But, accustomed as they have been through countless 
generations to obey, they can in no way influence or control 
their fate. Political evils must be borne as best they can. 
Their one remedy, when things are desperate, is the sacred 
right of rebellion. But amid all the misgovernment the work 
of the nation goes on, The productive powers of the country 
are as vigorous as ever, If the taxes yield a small amount, 
it is because of the peculation and corruption that are rampant. 
If the soldier is inefficient, it is because he is badly paid, badly 
fed, and. placed under ignorant and incompetent officers, who 
only seek to fill their Purses at his expense. All this might be 
changed by the magician’s wand, as has been done in Egypt. 
With a population sixty times as large as that of Egypt, and of 
a character far superior to the fellaheen in all the manly virtues, 
it may easily be perceived what a magnificent country China 
might become, 

We can only notice briefly the latest contribution to our know- 
ledge of China, ‘The Yangtze Valley and Beyond.’ Many and 
various as Mrs. Bishop’s wanderings have been, we doubt whether 
she ever encountered more formidable difficulties than she did 
on this journey into the upper regions of the Yangtze basin, 
difficulties due not so much to natural obstacles—though these 
were not inconsiderable—as to official opposition and, to the 
unrestrained lawlessness of certain. sections of the population. 
It would have been no small achievement for any one to 
accomplish a journey of one thousand two hundred miles, 
occupying a space of four months, through a country without f 


toads. and. among a people seldom friendly and sometimes 


tH 
vik 


actively hostile. Such a task Mrs, Bishop set herself, with no 
other escort than some chair coolies hired for the occasion, and 
one native servant ; and she carried it to.a successful conclusion, 
not, however, without serious personal danger, which might 
easily have had fatal consequences, 
e pass over. her earlier chapters, which deal with Shanghai, 
Hankow, and other well-known places @n the lower basin. of 
the Yangtze, merely premising, that, the reader who desires the 
latest information regarding boo places will here find it in a 
condensed but trustworthy form. From Shanghai to Ichang, 
a distance of a thousand miles, the journey is performed. with . 
ease and rapidity in one of the regular trading steamers, At 
Ichang begins the section of the river known as the ‘ Yangtze 
Gorges,’ leading up to Chungking, the centre of the trade of 
Szechuen. ‘This part has long been familiar to English readers 
in the graphic pages of Mr. Little, _We note, in passing, that 
Mr. Little has taken the opportunity of a third edition of his 
book to add a chapter describing the manner in which he took 
his small steamer up the rapids. ' It was a bold piece of work 
successfully managed, but’ it does not in the least solve the 
problem of steam navigation on these waters. Our own 
opinion is that, though something may be done to improve the 
worst rapids by blasting and other agencies, the difference in 
height between the two termini will always make the carriage 
of goods by the water route an expensive matter. The true 
connecting link between the upper and lower sections of the 
Yangtze Valley must be a Yeileay, notwithstanding that an 
extremely mountainous stretch lies between. This, however, 
by the way. Mrs. Bishop made the journey, like everyone 
else, in a native boat dragged up the rapids by main force 
against the stream. She asked a missionary at Ichang what 
one did to kill time on the way up. ‘Most people,’ said he, 
‘have enough to do looking after their lives.’ And certainly 
for a traveller who wants a little excitement we commend this 
Mrs, Bishop’s journey proper began at Wanhsien, a point on 
the Yangtze about half-way between Ichang: and Chungking. 
Thence she struck inland, travelling nearly due west through 
@ region which has never been described: before, until she 
beyond the confines of Chinese: jurisdiction, and entered 
one of those semi-ind t territories which fringe the 
western border of Szechuen. Among these’ people, termed 
the Mantze, she ‘was received with a politeness and hospitality 
which contrasted favourably with the rude impertinence 
frequent “insultg which she, had been subjected.to in some of 
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the towns and villages of China proper. Thence she retraced 
her steps by Chengtu and Chialing, and floated down the 
Yangtze back to Shanghai. j 

The general idea conveyed by Mrs. Bishop’s book confirms 
the impression that Szechuen is on the whole the most 
prosperous and wealthy province in China. Her description | 
of the plain of Chengtu, with its population of four millions 
in an area of 2,500 square miles (1,600 to the square mile), 
and of its mode of isrigation, is full of interest. Two thousand 
years ago an engineer named Li Ping cut a channel 100 feet 
deep through a bed of solid rock, and diverted the waters of 
the River Min into thousands of minor channels which carry 
fertilising rivulets across this plain. On a temple erected to 
his memory there is inscribed, in letters of gold, the motto 
which he ueathed for the guidance of his countrymen: 
* Dig the bed deep, keep the banks low.’ We must find room 
for one extract :— 

‘With a faithfulness rare in China, Li Ping’s motto has been 
carried out for twenty-one centuries. . . . In March the bed of the 
artificial Min, which has been closed by a barrier since the previous 
November, . . . is carefully dug out till the workmen reach two iron 
— sunk in the bed of the stream, which mark its proper level. 

he silt of the year, which is from five to six feet thick, is then 
removed. . . . In late March or early April there is a grand ceremony, 
sometimes attended by the Viceroy, when the winter dam is cut, and 
the strong torrent of the Min, seized upon by human skill, is divided 
and subdivided, twisted, curbed by dams and stone revetments, and 
is sent into innumerable canals and streams, till, aided by a fall of 
twelve feet to the mile, there is not a field which has not a continual 
supply, or an acre of the Chengtu plain in which the musical gurgle 
of the bright waters of the Tibetan uplands is not heard—waters so 
abundant that though drought may exist all round, this vast oasis 
remains a paradise of fertility and beauty.* 

It is with regret that we infer from Mrs. Bishop’s pages the 
wide prevalence of a strong anti-foreign feeling. This is all 
the more remarkable, because Mr. Little on his first trip up the 
Gorges found none of it. He ne notices the absence 
of such opprobrious epithets as ‘ Foreign devil,’ to which, unfor- 
tunately, we are only too well accustomed in provinces nearer 
the coast. Mrs. Bishop’s experience was very different from 
that of Mr. Little. She ta sponte 9 a city of any size 
without being by some hostile demonstration of the 
kind, and at Liang-shan she barely escaped with her life. 
The recent growth of this anti-foreign feeling is in all 


* “The Yangtze Valley and Beyond,’ p. 347. 
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ppenbility due to the pernicious influence of the Hunan 
racts which were assiduously circulated some years ago by 
the society of which the notorious Chow Han was the moving 
spirit. It is an unpleasant element in the situation, which can- 
not be ignored, and which it is to be feared may yet cause us 
trouble in our dealings with the Yangtze Valley. 

Mrs. Bishop’s ‘Concluding Remarks’ sum up with great 
accuracy the political situation, and we are glad to find our- 
selves substantially in accord with the views expressed. 

‘Commercial and industrial energy is not decaying; the vast 
fleets of junks are not rotting in harbours ; industry, thrift, resource- 
fulness, and the complete organisation both of labour and commerce 
meet the traveller at every turn.’ On the other hand, ‘ the infamies 
of Chinese administration to-day have been rivetted upon China by 
centuries of political retrogression and the gradual lowering of the 
standard of public virtue in the absence of a wholesome public 
opinion.’ 


Mrs. Bishop, we think, takes too roseate a view of the 
possibilities of internal reform, but she admits that foreign 
aid is, in present circumstances, indispensable. 

‘In this turmoil, and with the European nations thundering at her 
gates, it is impossible for China to attempt any reforms which would 
not from the nature of the case be piecemeal and superficial. The 
reform of an administration like hers needs the prolonged and 
careful consideration of the best minds in the Empire, with such 
skilled and disinterested foreign advice as was given by Sir Harry 
Parkes to Japan when she embarked on her new career. . . . China 
is certainly at the dawn of a new era. Whether the twentieth 
century shall place her where she ought to be, in the van of Oriental 
nations, or whether it shall witness her disintegration or decay, 
mes pee very largely on the statesmanship and influence of Great 
Britain.’ 


We tender to Mrs. Bishop our hearty congratulations on the 
successful completion of her work. It describes with admirable 
terseness and lucidity the salient features of the great region 
which has been recognised by China as our own particular 
sphere. Whatever the future may be, the magnitude of our 
interests in this area is undeniable, and an exact knowledge, 
not merely of its commercial capabilities, but of the character 
of the people with whom we have to deal, is essential, if we 
are to grapple successfully with the problem. 
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7 HEN the Italian army entered Rome’‘on September 20th, 
1870, the Middle Ages'came to an end. ‘Straightway 
the new spirit began to’ make ‘its’ presence felt. The streets 
were swept clean, their paveménts set with smooth blocks of 
lava, their names absorbed in fresh ‘thoroughfares which, 
Sughing into gardens and vineyards, and sometimes’ levelled 
‘by the explosion of much’ gunpowder, ‘ran across the city, 
‘or tinged it about, ‘and gave it in more thati one direction the 
air of a Parisian boulevard. Tramcars, electric light, advertise- 
ments, and ‘the speculative builder seemed to be everywhere. 
The old dreamy ways were thronged with a. population of 
a million. The Tiber was tamed with stone embankments, as 
ugly as they were needful ; and ancient houses, the delight of the 
antiquary, were torn down to give them a sure footing. Malaria, 
long known, and almost proud of its name, as the Roman fever, 
vanished before the science of sanitation. The Ghetto, which 
was always healthy in a of its teeming crowds, malodorous 
‘rags, and honeycomb of houses packed together, was abolished 
at a blow. Its area‘was laid open, and the narrow stage on 
which Israel for eighteen hundred years had played its part in 
Rome was put up to auction, but still awaits the highest bidder. 
When the Jew 'patked ‘up and marched out of prison, the Pope 
shut himself up ‘inside the Vatican, from which he has never 
since emerged. The leavings of ages were swept away, to the 
dismay of dilettante and pilgrim, while the heart of the 
politician rejoiced, and the financier drew out his prospectus 
of a New Rome. 
The old, however, was still there. To an incredible extent, 
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the city over which Pius IX looked out from his windows had 
been built “up” of’ matérials conveyed from palaces, temples, 
maret-places, theatres, baths, and a thousand other monuments, 
But, while Medieval Rome, quitting the Palatine and Celian, 
‘had slipped into the Campus Martius, it had left the Forum, the 
Circus Maximus, the Septizonium of Severus, and the Colos- 
seum a world of ruins in’one vast solitude, the dust of which 
attained in some places the height of thirty feet. This strange 
val kingdom of the inane hovered like a ghost on the con- 
fines‘of the later city ; and to it the year 1870 came as an era of 
Something had been attempted in the way of recovery when 
‘Napoleon ‘¢éatled’ his ‘son’ King of Rome. Bat now much 
more was possible. The Rostra of Julius Cesar, and the 
fragments of that’ altar where his body was burnt and Mark 
‘Antony harangued the people; certain portions of the Temple 
of Vesta, in which was kept the eternal fire; the House or 
Convent of the Vestals, with their statues, and with inscriptions 
still legible upon them ; the Regia, or Chapter House, of the 
‘Pontifex Maximus, close to the Via Sacra ; much, likewise, that 
was hidden within the depths of the Palatine, including vestiges 
of the Roma Quadrata which has been ascribed to Romulus; 
and now, it would appear, the /apis niger, memorial tomb of the 
King who had gone up to the gods, and who was worshipped as 
Quirinus—these are by no means all the spoils which the Forum 
and the adjacent Hills have yielded. The Mound, or Agger, of 
‘Tullius has been made accessible ; an Etruscan cemetery opened 
on the Esquiline; and countless early tombs and mural paintings 
Jaid bare. Nor has any’ recent discovery more excited or 
charmed archeologists than the revelation, suspected by Fer- 
gusson, but proved beyond a doubt in 1892 by M, Chedanne, 
that the existing Pantheon, with its wonderful dome, dates from 
‘Hadrian and not from Agrippa. It is certainly, a work of that 
Renaissance which during three decades of our second century 
‘filled the capital with noble specimens of Greek or Eastern 
Before these changes took place, an eminent historian, Grego- 
rovius, had begun his chronicle of the City of Rome as it was 
daring the Middle Ages. [ts classic remains have occupied the 
pens of @ crowd of students, among whom Sigoor Lanciani holds 
a conspicuous rank. ‘The accomplished Cambridge scholar, 
Mr. (alterwards Professor) J. H. Middleton; has enabled us; in a 
work of singular clearness-and exhaustive knowledge, to trace 
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the Roman buildings from their foundation. Mr. Dennie’s 
picturesque volume is intended for the average American 

ilgrim to Europe. Finally, Mr. Crawford has put together a 
brilliant mosaic, on a plan neither historical nor antiquarian, 
which does, we think, add a touch of life and romance to more 
technical treatment. His subject is Rome itself, considered as 
the Genius Loci; and it shall be ours. 

Rome, in the phrase of Montesquieu, is the ‘ Spirit of Laws.’ 
Massive and stately, majestic but artificial—these terms describe 
her monuments, literature, and government. Mr. Crawford dwells 
on the characteristic which he terms ‘ gigantism ’—or megalo- 
mania turned to stone—from which the Roman builders have 
never freed themselves. It is the mood in which were conceived 
and executed designs quite superhuman, such as Nero’s Golden | 
House, the Flavian Amphitheatre, the Mole of Hadrian, and his 
Villa at Tivoli, the Circus Maximus, the Septizonium, the 
Baths of Titus, Caracalla, Diocletian, and Constantine, the Tor 
de’ Conti, St. Peter’s and the Vatican, and, in our day of small 
things, that monstrous edifice, the Ministry of Finance. Surely 
this is an amazing succession. Yet these buildings of the 
giants, from which cities have been dug out and limekilns fed 
with precious marble during scores of years, are but samples, 
which the antiquary sees in a space formerly crowded with 
erections equal or greater, though now no more, If we would 
inflict on our historical vision the whole of what Rome has 
been, we must travel with Professor Middleton round its deserted 
area. The imagination, robust as it may deem itself at starting, 
will faint before it has come to the end. It cannot hold out 
against a spectacle so bewildering; it will be wearied with a 
monotonous infinitude. For the first and last word is vastness. 
The name of the city, which some have thought to mean 
‘strength,’ is echoed over and over again in its palaces, theatres, 
market-places, porticoes, therme, aqueducts, walls, roads, arches, 
temples, shrines, prisons, fortresses—nay, in its private dwelling- 
houses, which only cannon would reduce were they manned for 
defence. ‘There have been nine Romes,’ said Ampére. We 
are looking onithe tenth, and ‘ gigantism’ prevails in it as in its 
predecessors. Be the sovereign who he may, to build up and 
pull down is the burden laid upon him. In presence of ruins 
so enormous, any monument less than colossal must appear 
insignificant and mean. 

Professor Middleton lets us into the secret of these nine 
Romes and their reign skyward. The materials lay ready 
at hand, furnished by Nature in her geological processes—the 
alluvial, marine, and volcanic deposits that have hardened into 
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the yellow sand-stone of the Janiculum; dusty tufa from the hills; 
travertine, which is limestone under the action of water; and, 
above all, into that Roman cement, which outwears time and 
defies fire. Without this ‘ hydraulic’ mixture, no buildings could 
have been projected with the incredibly great span of dome which 
we perceive, for instance, in the Baths of Caracalla, and which 
is imitated on so magnificent a scale in St, Peter’s. Rome 
is built, one may say, of pozzolana, rather than of the granites, 
rphyries, and Eastern or African marbles which were brought 
m afar to adorn its constructions,* Every architect, Etruscan, 
Greek, Greco-Roman, Byzantine, Medieval, Renaissance, has 
built of materials found on the spot, and the later do but make 
a noble or a base employment of what the earlier has furnished 
to them; so that Rome may be read in its architecture, as a 
classic composition beneath the monkish Latin of a palimpsest. 
From the age of the Seven Kings comparatively little 
remains. The scarped cliff and wall of Romulus, the Tulli- 
anum, since baptised under the style of the Mamertine Prison, 
the Cloaca Maxima, and the Agger, begun by Tarquin the Old, 
finished by Servius—we are still amazed at the strength and 
solidity of these. For nine hundred years the city needed no 
defence except that which the Etruscan dynasty set up. Then 
came Aurelian, whose fortified ramparts survived to no small 
extent, until the cannon of the Italian army and the pick of the 
commercial architect laid parts of them low. The old town, 
built of crude brick and friable tufa, did not last beyond the 
early days of the Empire. Augustus, according to the well- 
known saying, made of Rome a marble city. Yet repeated 
fires raged in its narrow streets, where the houses overhung 
the causeway and almost touched, as in a medieval borough, 
with their projecting fronts. But the greatest clearance was 
executed, if we may believe Tacitus, by Nero, when he burnt 
deliberately some three out of the fourteen regions, to make 
room for his Golden House, and probably also to fulfil the 
scheme of rebuilding on which he had set his heart. From 
this period Regal Rome was a mere memory, some few vesti 
of which were preserved as relics of an uncivilised but ‘.eroic 


past.t 

The Ancyrean inscription, reproduced by Professor Middleton, 
shows on what a splendid scale of harmony, no less than of 
magnitude, Augustus carried out his design of beautifying 
the Forum, Capitol, and Palatine, while extending his great 
ancestor’s work, the Basilica Julia, and adding thereto the 
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Heroon, or temple of Czsar.* It was the best period in Roman 
art, refined or elevated under Hellenic guidance, its execution 
largely entrusted to Greeks, The city grew into a museum, 
rich with spoils beyond reckoning. Not even yet are the 
exhausted, whether above ground or in the subterranean dri 
and débris which have yielded up so many treasures of marble, 
bronze, gold, incised gems, and mural paintings—the latter 
doomed almost inevitably to perish on contact with the open 
air, Long after Augustus, when the capital had been plundered 
again and again, a thousand marble statues, we are told, were 
burnt into lime by the degenerate Romans. The Vandals who 
followed Genseric in 455, and the Jews of Trastevere, says 
Mr. Crawford, melted down all they could lay hands upon of 
the four thousand bronze statues left from Imperial times.t 
Constans II carried off in 663 a world of antiquities which 
never arrived at Byzantium. He was less fortunate than the 
first Christian Emperor, who had adorned his New Rome with 
the trophies of the Old. Yet the Vatican galleries have still a 
collection of statuary which is the largest in Europe, and most 
of it is classic. The Capitol boasts a second museum: a third 
is lodged in the Baths of Diocletian: a fourth in the Lateran. 
When Virgil wrote ‘rerum facta est pulcherrima Roma,’ the 
great city deserved his admiration ; but so universal a presence 
of beautiful things within it must not lead us to imagine that 
they were products of the native genius. 
me conquered art as she overthrew the nations and took 

their gods captive. She had no skill of her own in these finer 
effects ; but she could set up a Pantheon which symbolised her 
all-devouring unity. The Augustan Age did not last beyond 
Nero. His Golden House brought within its enormous dimen- 
sions a new collection of paintings, sculptures, and curios; it 
became the ‘prison of art, for many besides the works of that 
Fabullus whom Pliny touches in his epigram. But a baser 
period was setting in. The Flavian Eampieies built, as we 
may say, on Cyclopean standards. Their Colosseum was 
immense rather than beautiful: so too were the Palace which 
Domitian erected, the Capitoline Jupiter restored by him, and 
the Temple to his father Vespasian. Even Hadrian, that ‘ most 
interesting modern,’ as Mr. Dennie calls him, was a lover of 
huge and Egyptian-like buildings. His mighty Mausoleum 
reigns in the sky of Rome; during nine hundred or a thousand 
ears it has served as a barracks and a fortress. The rotunda 
of the Pantheon declares, by its brick-stamps, his authorship, 
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and was perhaps the crowning work of Apollodorus, the archi- 
tect of that Forum which Trajan began and which Hadrian 
completed ; therein was to be found the most splendid 
of buildings in the Imperial city.* But the Temple of Venus 
and Rome, due likewise to this art-loving Emperor, has al) 
but disappeared, leaving where it stood an empty platform. 
The temple of Faustina recalls Antoninus Pius: the Emperor 
Marcus survives in his equestrian statue, and his column rises 
‘above the Piazza Colonna. Severus, it is thought, raised the 
Septizonium, or ‘Seven Stories,’ to dazzle the Numidian pilgrims, 
his fellow-countrymen, as they first caught sight of the city. 
But all, from this time forward, becomes mere weight and 
rudeness of impression. To decorate his triumphal arch, 
Constantine annexed the bas-reliefs from Trajan’s Forum. 
Henceforth, Rome was to be laid waste by its rulers or its 
ple. The Barbarians have left a name in history which 
they did not deserve; and to this day we talk of Goths and 
Vandals, where we should see the Romans pulling down what 
their ancestors had built up. . 

On this head Gregorovius is indignant and persuasive ; but 
we need not quote him, for Lanciani has made ample admission 
to the same effect, ‘There is no longer any doubt,’ says the: 
latter, ‘ that the Romans have done more harm to their own city 
than all the invading hosts put together.' The action of centuries. 
and of natural phenomena, such as hurricanes, earthquakes, . 
fires, and inundations, could not have done what men have- 
accomplished knowingly and deliberately.’t The Barbarians. 
had no instruments with which to achieve this enormous de-- 
struction. Alaric, indeed, laid waste the gardens and the house 
of Sallust, Genseric stripped its bronze roof from the temple of 
' Jupiter Capitolinus, Vitiges tore down the aqueducts. But it- 
was the defenders of Sant’ Angelo that hurled upon the army. 
led by Vitiges the marble statues which decorated Hadrian’s- 
gigantic sepulchre. Romans quarried the Circus Maximus— 
which under Trajan was perhaps the most conspicuous of the 
city monuments, ‘ covered inside and out,’ says Middleton, ‘ with 
white marble, relieved with gold and painting, brilliant mosaics, 
columns of coloured Oriental marbles, and statues of white 
marble and gilt bronze ’—quarried it until it was destroyed 
even to the foundations and not a vestige of it left. Romens. - 
bought or sold the right of pulling down the Colosseum ; and in. 
1452 the contractor, Giovanni Foglia, took away thence two- 
thousand five huadred and twenty-two cartloads of travertine t 


* Dennie, 279. t Dennie, 275. } Ibid., 226-276. 
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In the seventeenth century Urban VIII, following the example 
of Urban V, made it into the picturesque ruin which we all 
know. The Septizonium, or at least its three lower stories, 
existed down to the reign of Sixtus V, who destroyed it in 
order to use its columns and marble entablatures in the Basilica 
of St, Peter's. Had not Boniface 1V dedicated the Pantheon to 
Christian worship, beyond a doubt it would have shared in the 
destruction which overtook so many other temples. But the 
gold-plated tiles of its dome were carried off by Constans II; 
and Urban VIII moulded its bronze girders into a hundred and 
ten cannon for Sant’ Angelo, or gave them to Bernini, who 
twisted them into the huge spiral columns that support the 
baldacchino above St. Peter’s shrine.* It is a story without 
an end, since to-day the authorities, while busy in putting a 
modern ring about the Seven Hills, have continued the demoli- 
tions of their predecessors, and are intent on disfiguring the 
Capitol with a statue of Victor Emmanuel that shall vie with 
the largest ever set up there. Restoration has nearly always 
spelt ruin for ancient buildings; but in Rome it has been 
accompanied with a wanton disregard of history, astonishing 
enough in a people whose very greatness consists in this, that 
they are ‘ made and moulded of things past,’ though now ‘ fallen 
out with fortune.’ 

A curious enquiry opens upon us, whether changes deep enough 
to merit the title of revolutions can be wrought without demolish- 
ing the outward symbols as well as the spiritual reality of that 
which they sweep away. The fall of Paganism robbed temples, 
theatres, circuses, and even baths, of the function which they 
had fulfilled hitherto. In what way could they be adapted to 
Christian uses? It was their fate to be left desolate, then ruined 
or made into quarries by a new race. Thus Hadrian’s Tomb 
became the at sry int or the refuge of Popes, Senators, and 
Emperors. In the Colosseum and the Circus Maximus a fierce 
brigand family, the Frangipani, and after them the Annibaldi, 
held their court. Those triumphant Jews, the Pierleoni, took 
possession of the Theatre of Marcellus, the graceful outline of 
which, yet standing in part, emerges on the tourist from the Pa- 
lazzo Savelli. The Orsini stronghold was in Pompey’s Theatre. 
Within the tomb of Cecilia Metella the Gaetani made their den. 
All this must have seemed natural enough when, as in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, a forest of towers met the 
eye in Rome, while the crooked streets were full of perilous 
ambushes, and every day was a day of battle. Under stress of an 
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existence so begirt with combat, the Baths or the Mausoleums 
might well appear to be covering positions, and the noble who 
seized on them would reck little of their former purposes, which 
legend was overclouding in the strangest fashion.* 

Here it is that Mr, Crawford throws out an interesting sugges- 
tion, due on the one hand to his intimate knowledge of Rome, 
where he spent his childhood in the Villa Montalto, and on the 
other to subsequent travels and studies among the byways 
of the old Italian life. The key to Roman history, he main- 
tains, is the patria potestas. Under the Republic, the Empire, 
the Papacy, what we are always reading is the contest of certain 

at families for power; and power, though it passes into 

zsar’s hands or is wielded by the Gregorys and the Innocents, 
has a hard struggle to keep itself intact against the Patricians. 
In Italy the power of the gens has prevailed from earliest ages, 
and, though beaten upon by modern law and custom, still it 
endures. There are sixty ‘conscript families,’ which own princely 
rank, in the Rome of to-day.t But the ‘ Patres Conscripti’ go 
back much further than we can trace them ; and the Laws of the 
Twelve Tables, in recognising the power of life and death over 
his offspring which every paterfamilias might exercise, were but 
setting their seal on institutions long established among the 
mixed people to whom the Capitol was a shrine and the Forum 
a centre of unity, though seldom of 

From the existence, side by side, of great ambitious houses, 
faction has always sprung. The chronicles of Rome abound in 
violence ; and law, though Rome’s highest achievement, was 
never able to win the respect or curb the fury of the Romans. 
As a people they have died and risen again more than once. 
The two millions (among whom were perhaps five slaves to 
every free citizen), who dwelt within its borders so late as the 
Antonines, had dwindled, and at last disappeared, when Totila 
captured the city. In Rienzi’s days, if we reckon the whole 
population at twenty thousand, we shall not fall below probable 
conjecture, An immense variety of race and custom must have 
been flowing into the capital of the world, not only during its 
meridian period, but for centuries afterwards, and as long as 
the new Italian nation was being formed. Down even to 
Norman times—to the year 1085 and later—the surges of war 
and emigration beat round about it on every side and confused 
or multiplied its genealogies. But still the genius loci prevailed. 
Gothic or Lombard stems—Gregorovius recites a formidable 
list—flourished in the domains, or took to themselves the 
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houses which had once belonged to the Gens Cornelia, to the 
Anicii, to the Imperial and Consular families.* And the feudal 
system aggravated divisions which ran through society from 
top to bottom: it brought in a semblance of caste and the 
reality of servitude. In these circumstances law struggled 
to overrule anarchy. But the law-giver was not an abiding 
power. He was elective and transitory, set up by force or 
chosen by intrigue; before he could tame the’ pride of these 
Conscript Fathers some one else had taken his place. Thus 
it came about that the Roman ideal hid in it seeds of 
andying discord. Let us speak philosophically and say that it 
was the meeting-place of elements which ‘in this blind world,’ 
as Dante pictures it, are hard to reconcile. We may term them 
the Imperial, the Popular, and the Sacerdotal. Each aims at 
the sovereignty of mankind by its own methods; each has 
@ force as well as an inspiration proper to itself; each is 
impatient of a rival, and each has had its day of triumph, 
followed by disaster. 
Never should we forget that Rome is the keystone in the 
arch of history. Alexander left chaos behind him; Cesar 
created Europe, observes Mr. Crawford. There is much to be 
said in favour of his contention. But assuredly ‘the mightiest 
Julius’—‘the foremost man of all this world’—did not stand 
alone. In him all the lines of antiquity converged; he 
overcame by the strength of many social forces, He was 
Consul, Imperator, Pontifex Maximus—the head of religion, 
the captain of an ever-victorious army, the chief of the State. 
No designation was perhaps more ancient, none has survived 
with more fidelity to its historic duties, than that of Pontifex 
Maximus. If it was given, as learned men suppose, to the 
ptiest that offered sacrifice on the Sublician Bridge, we may, 
without stretching the allegory, perceive in his successor to-day 
at the Vatican, one who is the connecting link between Pagan 
and Christian Europe. But Cesar embodied the whole Roman 
idea with a completeness and a world-wide significance 
unattainable to after ages. The unity which this sovereign city 
possessed in him and through him was transmitted, we may 
grant, along a line of Emperors; but one or other of its 
elements gradually lost its power. In the second century there 
was no strength Teft in the Populus Romanus, now an empty 
mame. In the fourth, under Gratian or Theodosius, the priestl. 
dignity had away to strangers and even to subjects. In 
the fifth an Emperor ceased to exist at Rome. The ‘ Decline 
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and Fall,’ which Gibbon has painted in funereal colours, meant 
no less than the breaking up of a complex and mighty system 
into its constituent parts, which have ever since been at war 
with one another, and are still in conflict, 
Now Rome, in the years of Trajan and his immediate 
successors, had drawn into herself the literatures, religions, 
arts, and peoples of antiquity, being original in nothing so 
much as in the secret of assimilation, Her narrow and prosaic 
irit was incapable of bestowing on mankind a pure ideal ; 
eamauced even while she admitted to her citizenship the 
Greek poets, the Asiatic and Egyptian sacred rites, the 
foreigners who thronged inside her walls and who ascended 
to her seats of honour. She detested every society which 
had not asked her permission to exist, As she. proscribed the 
worship of Bacchus, burnt the unauthorised Sibylline books, 
banished Isis from her temples, and yet, in the end, took up 
with these idolatries which she had cast out, so, when a 
sublimer faith, began to make its presence known—in the 
Ghetto, as we may imagine, where the Jewish synagogue was 
erected, hard by the Porta Portese—her first word was ‘Non 
licet esse vos.’ But the deeper instinct of conquest by 
adaptation overcame her pride ; and from Tacitus to Constantine 
a change was preceating in religion, strictly analogous to that 
by which the Roman legions underwent a transformation into 
Barbarian armies. These were but two aspects of the same 
astonishing progress, although to Pagan ~or unbeliever each 
must have seemed decay. It had begun with Rome’s first steps 
on the path of victory; it has ended by giving us Western 
civilisation. 
The panorama which we gaze upon from the Janiculum, or 
better still, from the tower of the Capitol, displays in high relief 
those contending powers, as each has built for itself on the vol- 
canic soil. At one end is the Lateran, bestowed by Constantine on 
the new Pontifex Maximus, not yet so termed, who now sits in the 
Vatican over against it. The Se a heap of ruins, tells us 
what befell the Emperor and his legions. At the Quirinal 
which lies between, with its look of a white-washed barracks, 
the King of Italy is lodged, ‘ by the grace of God and the will 
of the people,’ "Round about lies the ugly modern boulevard, 
in which that people dwells, crowded, vulgar, and uninteresting, 
The Empire has gone ; the Papacy declares itself a captive ; the 
popular idea has triumphed, Guelf and Ghibelline are dead 
names in history ; the ‘conscript families’ sulk in their stately 
houses, or lose their rank amid a democfatic throng on Monte 
Citorio and in the Royal Palace. Under a crowned Republic, 
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the dream of Rienzi and Arnold of Brescia seems at length to 
have been realised. 

The taking of Rome in 1870 was, from an historical point of 
view, the most picturesque event in the nineteenth century. 
How many stages led up to it Gregorovius has made manifest, 
with all a German’s adamantine industry, but in a vivid and 
sometimes brilliant style, dignified, copious, and firm. Heis a 
Ghibelline who has developed into an Italian patriot, while 
pleading for the Teutons and Lombards as something better 
than Barbarians, and entitled to their share in the medizval 
glories of the Peninsula. Nor is he insensible to the merits 
of the greater Popes. He can perceive the worth of Saint Leo 
and Saint Gregory. He abounds in eloquent description of 
the deeds by which Roman Bishops in the eighth century 

luded the setting up of the Holy Roman Empire. In 
Eee 1X he recognises a noble champion of Christendom 
against the Saracens. If he is severe on Hildebrand, whom 
he charges with tyranny and ambition, yet in him too he 
perceives a splendour of achievement which stamps him as 
the Julius Caesar of the Papacy. Had no Pontifex Maximus 
survived when the Empire fell, it is impossible in his judg- 
ment that a second Rome should have risen from the ashes 
of the first, or that medieval Christendom should have been 
established. 

But the ancient unity was lost. Henceforth the struggle 
between Pope and Emperor was, if not absolutely unbroken, 
yet so near z continuous as to spread a gloom over several 
centuries. And the Populus Romanus had its pretensions 


too; it was a shadow which rose up, darkening the light of 
coronations in St. Peter’s, driving the Popes out of the Lateran, 
strangling them in Sant’ Angelo, never to be appeased by bribes, 
but only to be. ren down by the strong hand. Not one of these 


powers would abdicate ; none would acquiesce in the division 
of rights and duties familiar to modern minds. Gregorovius 
undertakes repeatedly the task of distinguishing between what 
were the Emperor’s privileges and what were those of the Pope 
or the People. To say that he has succeeded, when controversy 
rages still arodnd these questions, would be very bold. The 
saying ran from early days: ‘ Ubi Imperator ibi Roma’; yet the 
Emperor was now always absent from the city; and, until the 
flight of Eugenius III. in 1147, the Pope was commonly present, 
As for the People, they appeared to elect the Emperor by their 
acclamations; they appointed him their Patrician or Chief 
Magistrate, and received the law at his hands. Nevertheless, 
they fell upon his Frankish or Suabian soldiery a hundred 
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times ; as many times were they themselves cut down, dispersed, 
and flung behind the walls of their city. Where, then, in all 
this confusion was the Law ? 

It is, perhaps, safest to answer that there were many laws. 
To grasp the history of Rome during its Middle Age, we must dis- 
miss from our minds every conception, whether of law or liberty, 
which belongs to our own day. From the reign of Theodoric 
down to Pius VI[—for nearly thirteen hundred years—Rome 
and the adjacent territories enjoyed their special immunities, or 
behaved as self-governing towns, which, when they had paid 
their dues, and received a legation from the Pope, were inde- 
pendent. Once we let slip this clue we shall not find our way, 
either in Gibbon or Gregorovius. The Holy Roman Empire 
was a name, an incident, or an ideal. The municipalities were 
real, nor would they allow Pope or Kaiser to lessen their 
privileges. Rome has always boasted herself a free city, and 
in this self-government did her freedom consist. 

From this point of view it signifies little whether we quote 
diplomas such as that of Lothaire in 824, to which Pope 
Eugenius II swore allegiance, or collect Papal coins which are 
stamped with the Imperial effigy, or recite the humble protesta- 
tions of the Pontiffs who exalt in the Emperor a dignity they 
never claimed for themselves except in the ambiguous language 
of Gregory IX or Boniface VIII. Mere legal phrases will not 
define the nature or extent of the Temporal Power, which, as 
Gibbon truly remarks, was more of an influence than of a 

wer as we now understand the term. And, adds Signor 

illari, absolute government was unknown during the Middle 
Ages. We must come down to Martin V, perhaps to Julius II 
—in other words, to the eve of the Reformation—if we would 
see the Popes exercising an unlimited sway over their States ; 
and even then local privileges were not abolished. The last 
popular uprising took place under Eugenius IV in 1434; fifty 
years later, the Orsini beat down the Colonna in a final 
struggle in the streets of Rome. But the nobles had lost their 
sovereign power in the days of Rienzi. It is significant, also, 
that Frederick III, the last German Emperor who was 
crowned in St, Peter's, belongs to this period. Since that day, 
the Holy Roman Empire disappears from the Eternal City. 
Its task was accomplished. 

Yet the Emperor, provided he could march across the Alps 
and make his way into St, Peter’s with an army, did represent 
the supreme dominion of law. He wielded the sword of 
Charlemagne, wore the golden crown, administered justice, 
and ratified with his consent the Papal election. He 
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was Cesar, as the other was Pontifex Maximus. Together 
they fulfilled that one idea with which Dante has made his 
ple’s heart throb, not only in the prose of the ‘De 
Monarchia, but in the gloom and glory of his sublime pil- 
grimage. It was a two-headed eagle, spirit and flesh—the 
Roman Church and the Roman Empire forming one perfect 
Christendom. 

Qn the whole, much cannot be added, in spite of recent and 
minute investigations, to what Gibbon has told us concerning 
the Temporal Power. If, as he declares, ‘the Emperor had 
precariously reigned by right of conquest,’ it must be allowed 
that ‘the authority of the Pope was founded on the soft though 
more solid basis of opinion and habit.’ The fabulous Donation 
of Constantine, believed, resisted, and finally exploded by the 
advance of criticism—which has shown it to be a forgery 
invented somewhere between the years 752 and 777—did but 
materialise an event of world-wide significance, the rise of 
Christian Rome upon the ruins of Pagan or Imperial greatness.* 


*The name of Dominus, or Lord, was inscribed on the coin of the 
Bishops: their title was acknowledged by acclamations and oaths of 
allegiance,’ continues the historian, ‘and, with the free or reluctant 
consent of the German Cwsars, they had long exercised a supreme or 
subordinate jurisdiction over the city and grees of St. Peter. 


The reign of the Popes, which gratified the prejudices, was. not 
incompatible with the liberties, of Rome ; and a more critical inquiry 
would have revealed a still nobler source of their power—the 
gratitude of a nation whom they had rescued from the y and 
oppression of the Greek tyrant.’ 


Thus the free city had two suzerains; one a perpetual 
absentee, the other a defenceless ecclesiastic. The Pope had 
neither an army nor a dynasty to uphold him; he must lean 
upon his allies among the conscript families, or endeavour, by 
the unedifying ‘ways of nepotism, to raise up ministers in 
whom he could put his trust. Thereby he drove to sedition 
the Ghibelline or the Republican, enemies either to some noble 
house, or to the Barons and their whole system. As the Popes, 
from Gregory VII onwards, exercised more and more the high 
feudal sovereignty which was conceded to them by most or by 
all-of the European kingdoms, their position at home offered a 
melancholy contrast to the reverence of these distant subjects. 
It is remarkable how seldom, if indeed ever, the: Roman people 
have ‘cared to demean themselves as the first citizens in the 


* See Déllinger’s ‘ Papst-Fabeln,’ sub voce. 
t Gibbon (ed. 1855), vol. viii, 188. 
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Latin Church, bound to its interests and careful for its majesty. 
Nay, when there was an unbroken series of Roman Po 
during two full centuries, the wy itself had dwindled to 
a shadow; and local tyrants, like the Counts of Tusculum, or 
women of infamous reputation like Theodora and Marozia, set 
ap, pulled down, and degraded to the humble ow of their 
dependents, the successors of the Apostles. Pilgrims at the 
central shrine of Christendom were robbed and put to flight ; 
the Popes were assaulted while engaged in their most solemn 
functions at the altar; they were thrown into prison and 
murdered by their rebellious kinsfolk. No less than six and 
thirty Popes are reckoned, who, in ages less barbarous than the 
tenth century, maintained an unequal contest with the Romans, 
until they escaped to Avignon, and, like the Emperors, became 
for seventy years absentees from a city which they could never 
control. 

‘What is the explanation of these recurring tumults? Can 
it be, as St. Bernard implies when writing to his disciple 
Eugenius Ill, the Roman character—‘a nation nursed in 
sedition, cruel, untractable, and scorning to obey, unless they 
are too feeble to resist’? He goes on to charge them with 
‘adulation and calumny, perfidy and treason,’ as ‘the familiar 
arts of their policy.’* The Saint indulges in rhetoric: which 
we must not press to its full extent; yet our latest observer, 
Mr. Crawford, finds in the Romans a certain likeness to their 
ancestors, above all, as being instinct with the spirit of opposi- 
tion, as easily stirred to rage, saturnine, restless, sudden, 
ferocious in revenge, and, though not enduring military disci- 
pline, still by no means cowards when their blood is up. He 
ascribes much to the conflict of races which have never been 
assimilated as in northern lands, much also to the feudal 
independence whereby every great house looked to its own 
followers for protection, or employed them against its neigh- 
bour, lest he should climb too high. The medieval baron was 
not far removed from the robber who had descended on Italy in 
one of blackmail ; he sold his help like a condottiere to, Pope, 

mperor, Duke, or Bishop, as readily as the freebooter, to 
whom all causes were indifferent and all principles unknown. 
The Middle Ages were times of individual enterprise and 
lonely daring, such as India saw on.a grander scale after the 
Mogul had lost his power ;.and Rome could: not be an excep- 
tion to the times. gS far Mr. Crawford. But, true as these 
things are, the explanation which we seek lies beyond them. 


* Gibbon, viii, 194, Bernard, ‘ De Consideratione,’ rv, ii. 
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Venice, Genoa, Florence, and other Italian cities rose out 
of the feudal anarchy to an ordered, though sometimes inter- 
rupted, freedom; they attained to a political unity, which 
Rome never reached. The pretensions of noble families were 
compelled elsewhere to give place before Republican ideas, 
How came it. that in the Eternal City nobles outlasted the 
Republic, which did but struggle for existence a little while, 

then passed away at the presence of the Pope or his legate? 
We must fall back on the latent antagonism, always abiding 
within its walls, between ideas, none of which could be 
annihilated until the task assigned to it was done. We have 
remarked how the last Emperor crowned in St, Peter’s came 
thither in the days of Nicholas V, under whom, next year, in 
1453, Stephen Porcaro, the last of the popular conspirators, 
was beheaded. The fifteenth century did not welcome a 
Roman Republic; it received with adulation the Popes who, 
by leading in the Renaissance, had shown their desire to foster 
art and civilisation, though little aware of what the consequence 
would be to themselves before a hundred years were over. 
Their turn had now come. The patriotic idea must wait or be 
transformed, and popular freedom did not get the upper hand, 
though the nobles were overthrown. 

Still, the classic ruins were always preaching the same text, 
which was as old as Lucan, against every kind of Cesar and 
in praise of liberty :— 

* Quod fugiens civile nefas redituraque nunquam 
Libertas ultra Tigrim Rhenumque recessit : 
Ah toties nobis jugulo quesita vagatur 
Germanum Scythicumque bonum, nec respicit ultra 
Ausoniam.’ * 


There were always those who declined to believe that it 
would never return—patriots or dreamers, said ‘Corinne, 
with Tacitean brevity, ‘qui ont pris les souvenirs pour les 
espérances.’ The first of them was perhaps also the noblest— 
Arnold of Brescia, not a Roman, but on fire with Roman 
aspirations. The Capitol, he said, must be rebuilt, the dignity 
of the Senate ert he equestrian order revived, the Pope 
1 functions. ‘Arnold is the historic 


confined to his spiritu 
precedent,’ observes Gregorovius, ‘ for all the forces, theoretical 
or practical, which have revolted against the secular character 
of the clergy.’ t Whether he saw into the ‘ transformation of the 
cities,’ so marked in the twelfth century, or understood that 
the quarrel about investitures would shake the Empire to its 


* *Pharsalia,’ vii, 482. + Gregorovius, rv, Part ii, 505, 547. 
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foundation and bring in a new world, may be doubted. Yet 
he did mean ‘to wrest the power from the nobility, to deprive 
the clergy of their estates, the Pope of the principality, and to 
transfer his sovereign rights to the Commune’; while his 
enthusiasm for the classic ages led him to imagine that Rome 
‘ might become once more ‘the seat of the Empire, the source 
of Freedom, the mistress of the world.’* Two strangers, the 
English Pope Hadrian IV, and Frederic Barbarossa, the 
Emperor from beyond the Alps, brought Arnold, in 1155, to the 
same end as Savonarola, with whom he has been not unnaturally 
compared. ‘ Strangulat hunc laqueus, ignis et unda vehunt,’ 
writes Geoffrey, a chronicler of the time. But neither fire nor 
water made an end of his remembrance. He was held aloft 
as the champion of the Populus Romanus, to be imitated in 
after centuries by Stefaneschi, Rienzi, and Porcaro, while 
United Italy regards him as the impersonation of its creative 
idea. 

But he was rather its herald than its embodiment. 

‘The Romans of the present day,’ we are told by Gregorovius, ‘ who 
dispute the Pope’s temporal authority, derive their arguments from 
the majesty of the Italian nation, of which Rome is the capital, and 
to whose natural right the merely historical right of the Popes must 
yield. . . . In Arnold’s time the idea of the unity of the nation was 
unknown, and patriots took their stand on the ground of antiquity. 
The majesty of the Roman people was for them the source of a 

wer, the Soi Empire was an indestructible conception, and the 

peror was the magistrate of the Republic, elected and installed 
by the people.’ t 

History confirms these views with remarkable emphasis. In 
1144, Arnold had preached, almost in the language afterwards 
familiar to Wycliffe, against the temporal possessions of the 
clergy. His opinions had been condemned by Innocent II 
and a Lateran Council, and a revolution had broken out in 
Rome. The Senate was restored, Jordan Pierleone was 
appointed Patrician, or Chief of the State, and, says Grego- 
rovius, ‘the city renewed the attempt, made in the time of 
Alberic, to dethrone the Pope.’ On the part of the Commune, 
says Otto of Friesing, ‘they brought all*his regal claims under 
the Patrician’s rights, and told him that he must support himself, 
as the clergy did of old, on tithes and oblations.’ { The Senators 
were not nobles ; for these, terrified lest the Pontiff’s overthrow 
should carry with it a restoration of their fiefs to the Republic, 
took part with Lucius II, and even the Frangipani gave up their 
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place as leaders of the German faction. It was at this con- 
juncture that they became possessed of the Colosseum as well 
as the Circus Maximus, and of the Arches of Titus, Constantine, 
and Janus Quadrifrons, But the faction which held the Capitol 
belonged to the ‘small people,’ who were getting ready, said 
the new Pontiff, Eugenius tL to elect two Consuls, one of 
whom should bear the name of Emperor, In 1145, this much 
exercised Pope made his entry into the Lateran; not, however, 
until he had recognised the Commune, while to himself was 
granted the investiture of the ‘Sacred Senate.’ In the list of 
twenty-five Senators which has been preserved, scarcely any 
names are mentioned but those of the burgher class. The 
revolution had been throughout Republican and plebeian. The 
Italian towns stood aloof; but during a second revolt, which 
broke out almost on the heels of the first and was finally 
extinguished in blood, the Senate did not cease to harp on 
‘ the Empire of the Romans, to restore which was their unani- 
mous endeavour.’ During so many changes of fortune, their 
idea remains always the same; Italy as a nation has not come 
to the births; and ‘the Cesarean despotism of Justinian,’ as 
Gregorovius concludes, ‘was mingled,’ by these Republicans, 
‘with the fundamental laws of democracy.’ * 

-In that uprising of immemorial though shadowy claims, now 
against the Pope, who held of a power invisible, and now 
against an Emperor, who was, after all, not a Latin, but a 
Frank or Greek or Teuton, the historian contemplates a strange 


and unparalleled tragedy. The sole auxiliaries upon which the 


Roman People could count were, says Gregorovius, ‘ the walls 
of Aurelian, the Tiber, the malaria, and the ghosts and monv- 
ments of their great ancestors.’ + Singularly enough, he has 
overlooked one element which was more am than all 
these—the living tradition, or custom of the city, preserved in 
its local districts, the fourteen Regions, and in the populace 
itself which dwelt there under its freely chosen captains, 
and which had its emblems or banners reminding us of the 
legionary standards ; its crescent, column, wheel, griffin, stag, 
or what not—heraldic devices known long before ‘ chivalry ’ was 
invented, These institutions kept alive a sense of neighbour- 
hood and hostility which is active still beneath all the Italian 
patriotism. The a were a survival of the Plebs Romana ; 
ever at odds with Senate, Emperor, Pope, and a menace to any 
Government, because the very soil brought them forth, and no 
legislation could do away with their aboriginal fierceness. 


* Gregorovius, 1v, Part ii, 521, 511,-520. t Ibid., 541. 
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On this subject Mr. Crawford writes eloquently :— 


Without the Regions,’ he tells us, ‘the struggles of the Barons 
would probably have destroyed Rome altogether; nine out of the 
twenty-four Popes who reigned in the tenth century would not have 
been murdered and otherwise done to death ; Peter the Prefect could 
not have dragged Pope John XIII a prisoner through the streets; 
Stefaneschi could never have terrorised the Barons and half 
destroyed their castles in a week ; Rienzi could not have made him- 
self Dictator; Ludovico Migliorati could not have murdered the 
eleven captains of Regions in his house and thrown their bodies 
to the people from the windows, for which Giovanni Colonna drove 
out the Pope and the Cardinals, and sacked the Vatican; in a word, 
the strangest, wildest, bloodiest scenes of medieval Rome could not 
have found a place in history.’ * 


According to Lanciani and Professor Middleton, Augustus 
divided the city into fourteen Regions, each being subdivided 
into Vici, or parishes, varying in number from seven to seventy- 
eight. There were two hundred and sixty-five Vici in all. 
Each Vicus formed a religious body with its #dicula Larium or 
Compitalis ; and they were presided over by Magistri Vicorum, 
the lowest in rank of the Roman magistrates. The first Region 
was Porta Capena, extending perhaps as far as the later Wall 
of Aurelian; the fourteenth was Transtiberina—Trastevere— 
which contained the largest number of parishes, and took in the 
whole city across the river, with the Janiculum, the Vatican, 
and the Island of the Tiber.t 

This number of fourteen has varied a little at different 
epochs; nor do the modern Rioni correspond to the ancient, 
since five, at least, of them cover the solitudes on which 
Imperial Rome displayed its magnificence, while the Campus 
Martius, which, in Pliny’s time, was laid out symmetrically 
with great open spaces and fine monuments, afterwards became 
the most thickly populated quarter of Rome. The first of the 
new Regions is ‘ Monti,’ or the Hills; it includes the Quirinal, 
Esquiline, and Celian; it is by far the largest of all the 
districts ; and before 1870 much of it was ‘either fallow land 
or ploughed fields, or cultivated vineyards, out of which huge 
masses of ruin rose here and there in brown outline against the 
distant mountains, in the midst of which towered the enormous 
Basilicas of Santa Maria Maggiore and St. Jobn Lateran.’ t 
Trastevere and the Borgo closed the list; and as these were 
always Guelf or Papal in their sentiments, so Monti, down to 
the fall of the Temporal Power, was Ghibelline—in other words, 
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as rebellious as it dared to be under military occupation and a 
system of espionage. During centuries there were pitched 
battles between these two Regions, fought with slings and 
stones on the desert of the Forum, or sometimes in front of 
Diocletian’s Baths, while sympathetic thousands cheered the 
combatants. 

The Captain of Monti was Prior, chief captain, and a great 
power in the city; the principal church of Monti held pre- 
eminence above St. Peter’s; and the Lateran Basilica is styled 
to this day ‘ Mater et caput omnium ecclesiarum.’ Hence the 
splendid pageants, often interrupted with bloodshed and 
tumult, which accompanied the Pope when he rode along the 
Via Sacra and under the old triumphal arches to take posses- 
sion of his cathedral. But he did not, until the peaceful days 
of Sixtus V, venture to reside far within so turbulent a city. 
His palace, the Vatican, rose on the utmost edge of Rome. It 
was liable to incursions from the sea, while protected against 
the Barons ; and the Leonine City is at once a memorial of the 
Saracens who plundered St. Peter’s shrine, and of the Pope who 
in 855 planted walls and towers in its defence. 

The second Region, Trevi, or ‘ the cross-roads,’ held within 
it the proud and warlike house of Colonna, hillmen from 
towards Palestrina, descendants, it is thought, of the Counts of 
Tusculum, who in their palmy days occupied Rome by a chain 
of towers and fortifications from the Quirinal to the Mausoleum 
of Augustus, That superb edifice, which doubtless provoked 
Hadrian to set upa rival beyond the river, in his gigantic tomb, 
has been a castle and a theatre, and was till lately a circus. The 
Church of the Apostles calls up the remembrance of Stephen 
Colonna—Petrarch’s idol—how he sided with Philip the Fair, 
and how Boniface VIII drove him out of Rome with his kith 
and kin, pulled their dwelling to the ground, and made a 
fallow field of Palestrina. Then at Anagni the Pope himself 
was seized by Sciarra and Nogaret, treated pe a ig and 
killed by his own indignation. A finer memory is Vittoria 
Colonna, whom Michael Angelo has immortalised in sonnets 
as great as his sculpture and more sympathetic with modern 
feeling. Here, also, in the Palace gardens, stood Aurelian’s 
Temple of the Sun. And in the same Region is the Quirinal, 
where so many Popes have been proclaimed, and where the 
Italian tricolour floats above their historic balcony. Thus far 
the Ghibelline house has triumphed. 

Colonna is still the name that pursues us in the Third 
Region, which might once have been distinguished as 
‘Carnival,’ for along it runs the ancient Via Lata, now the 
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Corso, It was the scene of those grotesque, amusing, and 
utterly vanished Saturnalia, in which people of the South found 
an enjoyment not easy for us melancholy Northerns to enter 
into, but which Mr. Crawford, who saw the last of them, 
describes very prettily. We pass by Campo Marzo, the 
Gardens of Lucullus, and the scene of Messalina’s execution ; 
and we arrive within ‘Ponte,’ the district of the Triumphal 
Bridge ; ‘ Parione,’ which includes the Piazza Navona, formerly 
Domitian’s race-course ; and ‘ Regola,’ which is, being inter- 
preted, ‘ Arenula,’ the fine sand of the Tiber, to which this part 
goes down, In these three Regions the Orsini were encamped, 
resting on fortified posts like Monte Giordano, Tor Millina, 
Tor Lancto, and the now demolished Torre di Nona. 
Impossible, say antiquaries, to reckon the number of these 
towers in Rome, But if, according to the estimate of the 
‘ Mirabilia, the city walls boasted three hundred and sixty, we 
may perhaps conclude with Gregorovius that the astonishing 
figure of nine hundred or even a thousand does not shoot 
beyond the mark.* Municipal freedom and civic warfare 
looked to them as places of assault or refuge. They served to 
daunt the Emperors; and in one or other of them the Po 
hid themselves from the fury raging outside. The largest 
appears to have been the Tor de’ Conti ; but the most singular 
in its day was undoubtedly the Turris Cartularia—the Record 
Tower—within which the Frangipani lorded it over the . 
Palatine and gave shelter to Gregory VIL, 

The Orsini were Papal; they held this quarter, with Sant’ 
Angelo, the Borgo, and the Capitol, against Henry of Luxem- 
burg in 1312, while the Colonna, fighting on behalf of the 
Emperor, whom they had determined to crown in St. Peter's, 
were masters of all Rome behind the Pantheon and Santa 
Sabina. From May 7th till June 29th the contest raged ; but 
it was a drawn battle; neither party could oust its opponents 
from positions so strongly built and maintained with reckless 
ferocity. In the following year Rienzi was born, He belongs 
to Regola, which is next to Parione, described by Mr. Crawford 
as ‘the heart of Mediewval Rome, the very centre of that black 
cloud of mystery which hangs over the city of the Middle Age.’ 
When the last of the tribunes saw the light near the little 
church of Sant’ Angelo in the Fish Market—where some 
remains of the vast Portico of Octavia may still be found—the 
Middle Age was passing away, His friend and admirer, Petrarch, 
is not unjustly termed the first of the moderns; for his love of 
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enthusiasm which led on to classic stholarship 
and ‘must:have‘ breathed life once more itito the study of aucient 
art!’ But\'Rienzi was ‘medieval in his’ mystic dreams,’ his 
attachment symbols and devices, ‘his masquetadings; 
his chivalries;and bis want of balance.) 
“On»the other ‘hand; he was’'versed in’ Livy, Seneca, and Cicett, 
well‘as in the Latin’ poets. ‘He: talked their i and 
rhetoric. explained with some odd mistakes ‘the 
of Vespasian. He appealed to the‘* lani’;° declared! for 
the ‘restoration’ of the Good Estate’ himself by: a new 
‘prophetic’ name,’ the *lovet ‘of Italy”; 'and broke’ with 
Dante's conception of ‘a Holy Roman Empire. ‘When he‘had 
won ‘his'singular triumph, and ‘was hailed‘as the+Liberator' of 
Rome, ‘he ‘exhorted the’ citiesofthe Peninsula form ‘a 
confederation and strike for “freedom, ‘There’ -was' to’ ‘be -a 
general Parliament for the Roman ‘province, and ‘a national one 
fur the ‘whole of sacred Italy.”* His new militia displayed 
the ‘banners’ of the Regions: He abolished’ the ‘title of 
‘Dominus’; ‘swept away the’ palisade entrenchments’ with 
which the nobles surrounded ‘their dwellings; threw a Colonna 
into prison; executed an Orsini ; ‘and, ‘says 'Gregorovius, 
‘offered as Roman Tribune to the’ Italians that salvation which 
the Ghibellines had sought in vain from the German’ Emperor, 
the Guelfs in vain from the Pope.. Another'idea ‘now sprang | 
to life, that of a confederation of Italy under the guidance of 
Rome.’t The Dictator, by: an edict of August 1st, 1347——the 
day when he assumed knightly -honours in the’ Lateran— 
bestowed ‘on Italians at large the Roman citizenship. All this 
was sublime, fanciful, and partly insane; but his countrymen, 
as Villani testifies—the citizens of Florence, Perugia, Siena, 
and other municipal towns—were already convinced that their 
freedom and franchises had come down to them from the old 
Roman People, before any.Teuton had crossed the Alps; and 
Rienzi's dream was in their eyes authentic history. - 
This, certainly, is the-modern Italian programme; not the 
Ghibelline ideal of Dante. It is still farther reynoved from ‘the 
admission of a temporal power in the’Popes which should be 
inconsistent with Rome’s native supremacy over the’ Peninsula 
as well as within her own borders. Rienzi followed up his 
dreams with actions; and fortune, rather than‘his courage or 
skill, favouring him, it was allowed this strange character, half 
genius and half charlatan, to strike a blow which put’an end 
to the Barons’ usarpations. The Colonna lad united with the 
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Orsini: battle was fought and Jost .by..them under shameful 
circumstances outside the Porta San,Lorenzo; and— 
“the naked ‘bodies: of more’ than eighty great nobles, furmesly' tho 
dreaded oppressors of the peoplé, were exposed until afternoon to, the 
ferocious insults of the mob: This,’ continues Gregorovius, ‘is the 
black day of the Pabii in the history of: civie of, 
Middle Ages.. They.never, recoyered; and the power of the great 
families, who had .so. long Failed, the Rypublic, was broken for ever 
on, November, 20th, 1347,’ * 


Rienzi’ perished, seven years: ‘almost, on the' spot where 
‘Tiberius racchius’ laid down hie'lifets+he too, on behalf .of the 
Good’ Estate.’ ' By order of the Colonna, his body was delivered 
up 'to the Jews, who ‘burnt it, the third day, on a heap of thistles, 
fn the Avgustan Mausoleum.’ His ashes were scattered, like 
‘those of ‘his predecessor, Arnold of: Brescia. But -he remains 
‘the most fascinating of native: Romans that his century brought 
forth—a madman, if not from the first, yet when success had 
crowned his earlier undertakings; and a rhetorician who ascended 
to large though distant conceptions, beyond his time, while: in 
much he was the victim of its’fantastic delusions: Was he ‘a 
hero, a fool, a Christian kaight, a drunken. despot, a philo- 
sophic Pagan’ ? He may have been all these things, as Mr. 
Crawford judges ; ‘and ye he was something more: a spark, 
we will say, from the ‘prophetic soul dreaming on things to 
come,’ which looked out into the future and saw an inde- 
pendent Italy, a renovated Church, the Germans no. longer 
‘trampling under their horses’ hoofs the garden of the world. 
He had been admitted for a:‘moment into the secret of the ages. 
On the dividing line of two civilisations he stands up visible, 
an enigmatic figure, bidding farewell to the. centuties behind, 
saluting from afar those which advance to meet him. The 
right word for him is tragi-comedian. Bat when we have said 
so much, it is ‘the tragedy, with its outlook on to-moerom that 
stays in our remembrance. 

The Popes had come back from Avignon to a city whisk lay 
in ruins. At a critical hour during the Great Schism, ‘in 1379, 
the Romans, who sided with their Italian Pontiff, Urban VI, 
besieged and took Sant’ Angelo, destroyed the Mausoleam down 
to the central part which encloses: the vault, and would have 
scattered its blocks of ino could they have found a method 
of subduing them.t In 1404 Innocent VII found the city shat 
against him. He-was master only of the Castle and we Vatican ; 
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his subjects demanded that he should renounce the temporal 
wer ; and Ladislaus of Naples, under pretence of reconcilin 
parties, contrived to give back to the ‘ Ten,’ who re 
in the Capitol, that freedom which had been lost under Boniface 
1X. But when Martin V entered Rome on Michaelmas Day, 
1420, the Republic, which had struggled so long to make of the 
Eternal City a community at once sovereign and self-governed, 
like Venice, Genoa, and the Lombard free towns, was breathing 
its last. ‘Rome was commanded,’ says Gibbon, ‘ by an impreg- 
nable citadel ; the use of cannon is a powerful engine against 
pular seditions ; a regular force of cavalry and infantry was 
enlisted under the banners of thé Pope ... and from the extent 
of his domain he could bring down on a rebellious city an arm 
of hostile neighbours and loyal subjects.’* Henceforth his 
dominion was that of a master; and the greatest nobles were 
his nephews, whom he raised from obscurity to wealth and 
splendour, and whose palaces, Doria, Farnese, Corsini, Borghese, 
or Rospigliosi, lent their names to adorn the Regions over 
which they towered. 

More than one Pope had restored the Lateran Church, 
desolated by fires, sieges, earthquakes, and thunder-storms. 
Nicholas V, and many of his successors, heaped together the 
huge pile of the Vatican, with its seven divisions, St. Peter’s 
was more than a hundred years in building, if it can be said 
ever to have attained completion. Sixtus V is the Augustus 
who laid out Rome as it appeared from the third quarter of the 
sixteenth to about the same period of the nineteenth century. 
The Jesuits and Dominicans occupied or divided the Region of 
the Pigna, in which stand the Pantheon, the Roman College, 
and Santa Maria sopra Minerva. Under a disguised name, as 
Campitelli, the Capitol itself furnished a residence to the single 
Senator and three Conservators who were all that now remained 
of the Senatus Populusque Romanus. And in 1580 Gregory 
XIII codified the ancient statutes, in accordance with which 
the city was henceforth to be governed, ‘The policf of the 
Czsars ’—once more to quote Gibbon—‘has been repeated by 
the Popes ; and the Bishop of Rome affected to maintain the 
form of a Republic, while he reigned with the absolute powers 
of a temporal, as well as spiritual, monarch.’ In the eighteenth 
century, and on the eve of a Revolution which was destined to 
lead two Popes captive and sweep into limbo the very name 
of the Roman Empire, the same philosophic observer could 
write: ‘lf we calmly weigh the merits and defects of the 
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ecclesiastical government, it may be praised in its present state 
as a mild, decent, and tranquil system, exempt from the 
dangers of a minority, the sallies of youth, the expenses of 
luxury, and the calamities of war.’ * 

Rome, during the long interlude which fills up the later 
seventeenth century and all the eighteenth, had, on the surface, 
changed from a city of blood and romance to an open-air 
drawing-room, frequented by artists and by noblemen making the 
grand tour. The Villa Medici brings back those days with its 
garden-walks and fine over-arching trees, a company of forei 
students or pilgrims to the picture galleries moving about in its 
halls. Baracconi speaks of the world which used to meet 
there—a gay and indolent people, delicately occupied in 
gracing the comic stage; he regrets, says Mr. Crawford, ‘ the 
gilded chairs, the huge built-up wigs, the small-sword of the 
“‘ cavalier’ servente,” and the abbé’s silk mantle, the semi- 
platonic friendships, the jests borrowed from Goldoni .. . the 
exchange of compliments and madrigals and epigrams, and 
all the brilliant powdered train.’¢ It was Venice in Rome, or 
Rome a la Pompadour, not the terrible tragic city which had 
seen within itself all the sorrows of the ages and the nations. 
But when Gibbon praised its tranquillity, the hour of revolution 
was mounting to the Capitol, Perhaps in Madame de Staél’s 
‘Corinne’ we get the liveliest picture of a dilettante Petrarchan 
society, which was in love with decadent art, and which practised 
a style no less florid than frivolous, though sometimes quickened 
by sallies of passion, However, the drop scene was already 
loosened ; as it rattled down, the leisured eighteenth century 
made its exit to the sound of Bonaparte’s artillery. =. 

From the new Empire, from the Code Napoléon, from the 
awakening of national sentiment, from the rule of Prince 
Eugene at Milan, the Papal Government now took its deadly 
hurt. The Ghibelline idea revived, but in a form which had 
nothing Teuton or Transalpine. Bishops in Germany laid 
down their sceptres; the modern State swallowed up their 
lands and cities ; the Pope alone survived as a temporal prince. 
How long? was the question. Attacked but not overthrown, 
his power lasted down to 1848 in presence of the old Republican 
dreams, which saw in Rome a separate and sovereign community. 
Had no alternative to those dreams appeared, he might be 
reigning still. But the philosopher and statesman, Gioberti, 
had, in his ‘Risorgimento,’ raised the cry, famous on many 
battle-fields, of ‘Savoya’; he pointed to the heroic house, not 
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perhaps Italian, yet ‘always patriotic, which had defended the 
Alps and drawn its sword against the Austrians with uncon- 
querable chivalry. The ideal that had floated before Rienzi’s 
imagination was fixed in a definite and taking shape, modern 
or constitutional, but all the more attractive to men who were 
sick of the past, who detested the Middle Ages, and who were 
indignant at the thought of Italy as having been too long a 
museum, a picture-gallery, and an operatic stage. Freedom, 
which the fhosiees aspired after, was surely identical with 
rogress, the aim of ltatiads in Lombardy, Piedmont, and the 
uchies, if not in Naples or Sicily. The adventure was 
begun ; a page of extraordinary boldness in design and colour- 
ing was added to the ancient chronicles. Guelf and Ghibelline, 
it might be said after 1870, had yielded at last to the Genius 
of Rome. 
- Public tragedies and sword-play without end traverse the 
Middle Ages ‘of Rome, leaving everywhere a blood-stained 
footstep. But from Clement VII, after the Constable de 
Bourbon took the’ city in 1527, we follow through its palaces 
and streets the tragedies of households: Vittoria Accoramboni 
and the Orsini, Cardinal Caraffa and his accomplices, 
Alessandro and Piero Mattei, Beatrice Cenci, and so many 
others, whose story is the wildest tissue of jealousy, revenge, 
avarice, murder—of crime associated with fine manners and 
the highest dignities. Such tales were the scandal of English 
travellers, the quarry of the English playwright under Elizabeth 
and James. They stirred the curiosity. of Montaigne; they 
provoked in Voltaire the imism' which exhales from 
‘Candide.’ One might imagine a breath of old'Rome, a moral 
malaria, coming up out of the ruins of those grim palaces 
where the Cesars tortured their victims, or from the amphi- 
theatres which degraded sport into a thirst for human suffering 
beheld at ease,’ Foram, Palatine, Capitol are the Roman 
Bible, open at its most suggestive but forbidding pages. It is 
a Pagan city which holds within it, captive yet not subdued, 
the Christian’ spirit—a contrast so amazing that neither Tacitus 
nor Machiavelli could do justice to the philosophy which would 
‘exhaust its significance. The ‘imperial Latin intellect’ has 
‘been ‘ever joined with a violence which affects us as though it 
were superhuman. And to complete the paradox, this Rome 
‘has been the world’s law-giver.’ 
‘ ‘Stern, colossal, unspeakably sad in her aspects to men of the 
“North, she has still a charm that draws them, not now in 
‘the-train of a Charles the Great or a Barbarossa, but with 
undiminished strength and sweetness. If this charm could be 
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resolved into its elements perhaps it would come to an end. 
It is not history alone ; for of the countless travellers who visit 
the city in these hurrying days but few are acquainted with its 
classic reminiscences, fewer still with the confused and dismal 
records of its Middle Age. Nor is it religion alone, since it 
was felt by Goethe, and even conquered Hawthorne, whose 
‘ Transformation’ often serves as a guide-book to pilgrims 
from the States. It is ‘something very great. and high’—the 
sense of history, religion, art, romance, all in one—an old 
world yet visible in its monuments, an escape into dreamland 
from the sordid present. Above all it is the vague instinctive 
feeling of innumerable generations summed up in Rome, their 
ambitions for this world, their aspirations towards the next— 
and all this extant ‘in churches, streets, palaces, gardens, 
triumphal arches, mountains of crude brick, tombs, pillars, 
gateways, walls, at every turning, and in a second city under 
ground—that first overpowers and then by imperceptible degrees 
fascinates the stranger now, as it did the ambassadors of Pyrrhus 
some twenty-two centuries ago. If the past abides in the present, 
and, as philosophers tell us, is its necessary condition, then 
Rome, above ge oe cities, deserves to be called the Eternal. 


For in its monuments and its institutions has been realised the 
story of mankind. Take it away and history would possess no 


centre, the nations no memories in common, It is Greek, 
Latin, Etruscan, Hebrew, German, Gaul, in its origin or 
associations; Italian also, in a certain large sense, but still 
more European—the World-City. . Its. governing ideas of 
Republic, Empire, Papacy, have by no means run their course. 
Regarded politically, it is the most modern of capitals, as for 
Christendom and civilisation it has Jong been the most ancient ; 
and, having survived countless revolutions, it is at. once the 
tomb of antiquity and the living teacher of age after age. 
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ONE among the great writers of the world’s literature has 
in his time been the object of a deeper reverence, a more 
ionate worship than Goethe; yet none, on the other hand, 
sare re so often doubted, so often repudiated, even held u 
to scorn. His compatriots have lately celebrated, with muc 
pomp and fervour, the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
his birth; but in the world outside Germany the occasion has 
passed comparatively unnoticed. It is, indeed, one of the 
peculiar characteristics of Goethe’s genius that later generations 
seem continually to have felt the necessity of revising their 
judgments of it. We hardly find a similar attitude towards 
any other of the world’s greatest men. Such poets as Dante 
and Shakespeare have, it is true, had their periods of deprecia- 
tion or indifference, but that was because the critical theorists 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries refused to acknow- 
ledge that genius might be, in Schiller’s phrase, ‘naive’ as 
well as ‘sentimental.’ Once, however, such an esthetic principle 
was admitted, the hierarchy of literature established itself in 
accordance with it; for, it is, after all, theories rather than 
individual tastes which decide such matters. Some of us moderns 
may turn from Homer or Dante to other poets who appeal more 
tous personally, who have a more immediate m for us, but 
we do not think of questioning their greatness. With Goethe, 
however, it seems otherwise; theoretical objections to a high 
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estimate of his genius there are none, and yet, again and again 
throughout the century, thinking men have felt the necessity 
of putting to themselves the questions, ‘Was Goethe really so 
great? Is he still great? And, if so, wherein consists his 

uliar greatness?’ A glance cast over the vast library of 
licerature which, in the course of the last sixty years, has 
sprung up round Goethe’s work and personality will show 
example after example of such re-estimations. Similarly, in the 
life of every individual who has once fallen under the’s 

ll there comes a day when he says to himself, ‘Is Goethe 
really all to me that I have believed him to be, or am I taking 
his greatness on trust?’ 

Amongst ourselves, for instance, the late Sir John Seeley felt 
‘that the time is come to revise altogether the estimate of Goethe 
which we have received from the last generation,’ and the 
volume of suggestive essays collected under the title ‘Goethe 
Reviewed after Sixty Years’ may be taken as his own con- 
tribution to such a revision. Sir John Seeley made no claim 
to be a specialist in the subject: while his admiration for 
Goethe is great and frankly expressed, he regards Goethe as a 
philosopher rather than a poet, as the creator of a theory of life 
rather than as a supreme literary artist; but the book is a good 
example of the attitude of the cultured Englishman of our time 
towards Germany’s greatest poet. ‘To take another case, it is 
not very long since Professor Dowden alarmed the faithful b 
assuming the réle of ‘ Devil’s Advocate’ against Goethe. His 
article, ‘The Case against Goethe,’ was another example of the 
questioning attitude of the — generation. Professor Dowden 
approached the subject from an unusual side; he hoped to 
stimulate a revision of current opinions by placing himself in‘ 
the position of an adversary. ‘Let us,’ he said, ‘ promote the 
faith with the aggressive zeal of scepticism, and Goethe will 
acknowledge us as friends from whom he need not desire to be 
saved.’ 

The most notable attempt, however, at what might be called, 
in Nietzsche’s phrase, an Umwertung der Goethe’schen Werte, is 
M. Edouard Rod’s ‘Essai sur Goethe.’ M. Rod is a dis- 
tinguished member of the little band of French cosmopolites 
who, in the pages of the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ have fought 
so effectually against the intellectual exclusiveness of their 
nation; moreover, his years of academic apprenticeship in the 
University of Geneva brought him into more intimate touch 
with ‘les littératures du Nord’ than is usual among French 
critics. M. Rod’s study of Goethe has evidently sprung from 
motives similar to those which prompted Sir John Seeley’s 
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book : his object has been to bring order and clearness into his 
own convictions. 


‘It has seemed to us,’ he says, ‘that the moment has come when 
we must re-read the chicf works of Goethe with the aid of the 
principal documents which elucidate them, re-read them in a spirit of 
criticism, that is to say, with as much freedom as possible from the 
judgrients that have already been passed upon them. We must 
understand their significance for their author and for ourselves; we 
must ostimate their importance for the literature which followed 
them. . . If the expression were not presumptuous, we should say 
that we propose to re-open the case of the great Goethe, without— 
need it be said ?—imagining that our judgment will be final, but 
merely endeavouring to bring it into harmony with the spirit that 
inspires his works.’ ments 
. To be frank, however, M. Rod’s book, in spite of its 

ising programme, shows rather the limitations of the 
rench mind with regard to the esprit allemand than ,the 
limitations of Goethe. Much that M. Rod here puts forward 
is not new; still more is merely beating the air. To begin 
with, M. Rod will find few to agree with bis method of criticism 
when he applies to Goethe’s work the criteria of modern 
realism. He dwells, for example, with disapproval, upon, the 
discrepancies between Goethe's ‘Goetz von. Berlichingen’ and 
the historical Goetz; he cavils at ‘Werther’ because it is not 
more autobiographical than it is ; he dismisses ‘ Tasso’ because 
it does not give a truthful picture of the real Tasso and the 
real Ferrara: in short, he reviews Goethe’s masterpieces 
‘comme sils venaient de paraitre hier.’ Such a method is 
obviously just. neither to Goethe nor to M. Rod’s public. 
*What would M. Rod himself say to a critic who ventured to 
discuss. Corneille, or Chateaubriand, or even George Sand, in 
this spirit? Nor has he approached Goethe with that freedom 
from bias which is essential to all such revisions.. ‘Au, cours 
de ces études,’ he says, ‘je me suis quelquefois irrité contre cet 
homme dont la supériorité eut tant de faiblesses.’ This, in 
a word, seems to us the weak side of the book: behind its 
arguments there is too often a feeling of irritation... _. 

Such examples indicate to some extent the attitude of foreign 
criticism towards Goethe at the present time, and .they are 
corroborated by the comparative rarity with which Goethe 
is nowadays quoted or appealed to as an authority in France 
or England. Outside Germany, the world is plainly settling 
down to an opinion of the poet which is considerably more 
sober than that of the earlier decades of this century. Not only 
Carlyle and Lewes, but Matthew Arnold and Edmond Scherer 
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represent a standpoint with regard to Goethe which, for better 
or worse, we have left behind us. In other words, he seems for 
us already to have passed into the classical retirement of those 
ts and thinkers whose m has no longer any immediate 
soit on modern life, In Germany, on the other hand, a 
directly opposite movement has set in within recent years, 
Not that the detractor is absent even there; indeed, by far the 
most formidable attack upon Goethe’s fair name and position 
is contained in a German work—which M. Rod has evidently 
honoured with a close study—the ‘ Life’ of Goethe by A. Baum- 
This careful and genuinely original book, in which 
a member of the Society of Jesus takes the part of counsel for 
the prosecution, has not only beneficially stimulated the study 
of Goethe, but has appreciably freed German criticism of him 
from indiscriminate eulogy. : 

The present attitude of the Germans as a nation towards 
Goethe is an element in the evolution of the new Empire which 
no observant student can afford to overlook. At no time in 
the history of Germany, not even in the wild years of fermenta- 
tion, when, with such lordly generosity, Goethe flung out master- 

ieces like ‘ Goetz’ and ‘ Werther’ into ‘the seedfield of time,’ 

as the poet been held in such high esteem by his people as 
he is to-day; at no time has he been hailed as their greatest 
literary genius with such accord as on the hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of his birth, the 28th of August last. This is a 
fact which demands a little closer attention; it is worth while 
to enquire what ground the Germans have for thus becoming, 
in the maturity of their political life, such enthusiastic 
* Goetheaner.’ is it merely the vanity of a prosperous nation 
which seeks an intellectual leader and a spiritual head, and, in 
default of a Dante or a Shakespeare, has deified Goethe? Or, 
if other and more solid reasons exist, are they of a sufficiently 
cosmopolitan nature to justify us in confronting with them the 
indifference towards Goethe which other nations show ? 

This is one of the questions to the consideration of which 
we propose to devote the following pages. Without desiring to 
add one more to the attempts at re-estimating or rehabilitating 
Goethe, we shall be content if, in some degree, we can clear the 
way for such a rehabilitation, by showing what claim Goethe still 
has upon us, With the imposing celebrations which Frankfurt 
organised in honour of the anniversary fresh in our memory, 
we shall attempt to estimate what share Goethe has had in the 
intellectual life of the century that is now about to close, 

A national literature may be studied under various aspects, 
and by various methods ; but, rightly considered, it is some- 
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thing more than a collection of works of greater or less worth ; 
it is also the continuous expression of a nation’s artistic 
temperament, and its history is a process of organic evolution. 
From this evolutional standpoint—which need not, as a recent 
French critic would have us believe, in any way condemn 
other points of view—certain features in literature, hitherto 
but little regarded, acquire a new importance, We are 
obliged to consider what might be called the dynamic element, 
the motive force, in a work of literature—to estimate a book 
or poem, not only per se, but also with regard to the influence 
it exerted upon the literature of the next age. It is 
plain that under this aspect many a writer of the past 
appears in a new light. Richardson, for instance, is 
‘dynamically’ a more important personage in Euro 
literature than Fielding, Rousseau than Voltaire, Herder than 
Lessing; the ‘Sentimental Journey’ is, from this ee of 
view, a more important book than ‘Tom Jones,’ ing’s 
‘Emilia Galotti’ than his ‘Minna von Barnhelm.’ Even 
comparatively obscure writers, like the eighteenth-century 
dramatist Lillo, are found to assume quite imposing proportions 
when regarded as forces in the literary evolution of the 
generation which came after them. It is Goethe’s dynamic 
influence upon the nineteenth century that we intend to keep 
principally in view in the present article. 

In the course of his long life Goethe applied himself to such 
varied forms of activity, and passed through so many phases, 
that we are confronted with not one but many Goethes. There 
is the poet, the man of science, the critic; there is again one 
Goethe who wrote ‘ Werther,’ another who wrote ‘Tasso,’ and 
yet another who wrote the ‘Westistliche Divan’ and the 
* Wahlverwandtschaften.’ No single definition could possibly 
be wide enough to embrace all these different personalities, and to 
reduce our conception of the man to that same unity which the 
name of Dante or Shakespeare calls up in our minds. Goethe 
began life in Frankfurt and Leipzig in the unadulterated 
eighteenth-century spirit of the Frederician Age; he even wrote 
a ‘Schiiferspiel,’ and he turned out love songs and anacreontics 
as yet untainted by the ‘Sturm und Drang,’ which, a little 
later, swept across Germany from France. Goethe not only 
came into touch with the Leipzig of Gottsched, Gellert, and 


Lessing, but, in his earliest student days, actually lived heart 
and soul in it. The literary world which Frederic the Great, 
in his famous tract on German literature, held up to the pity of 
Europe, was also Goethe’s, This is worth emphasising, for 
nothing brings more vividly before us the enormous span of 
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the poet’s life than to recall that the same Goethe who stood 
face to face with Napoleon, the Goethe of the era of steam and 
modern science, the Goethe who lived through the July 
Revolution, began life before the Seven Years’ War, and 
incurred Frederic the Great’s displeasure for his ‘ imitation 
détestable de ces mauvaises pitces angloises, ‘Goetz von 
Berlichingen.’ 

To every man of genius it is granted once and once only to 
be ‘in the movement,’ and to Goethe this crucial period came 
between 1770 and 1775. It was the great age of «Deutschland 
emergierend, as Goethe himself called it. From the time 
when the young Strassburg law student, drinking inspiration at 
Herder’s feet, burst into raptures over the Gothic spirituality 
of the Strassburg minster, eulogised Rousseau, and stood before 
Shakespeare ‘like one born blind, on whom a miracle has in a 
single moment conferred the gift of sight’—from this time 
until the end of 1775, when he exchanged Frankfurt for 
Weimar — Goethe was the acknowledged leader of the 
‘Geniezeit, the most famous man of letters of his day. As 
the creator of ‘Goetz von Berlichingen,’ ‘ Werther,’ ‘ Clavigo,’ 
and the dreamer of even loftier dreams, Goethe was the 
intellectual monarch of Germany, as it was never again in his 
lifetime given to him to be. Of this period our re-estimators 
have little that is favourable to say. M. Rod, judging 
‘Goetz’ and ‘Werther’ as if they had just appeared, finds 
them sadly wanting; our English critics have busied them- 
selves but little with them. Nor can it be denied that the 
creations of Goethe’s ‘Sturm und Drang’ are far away from us 
now; the medieval bustle of ‘ Goetz,’ which in its day opened 
up to Scott a new world, is no longer to modern taste ; 
Werther’s ‘ Weltschmerz’ we have long outgrown, just as we 
have outgrown the similar phase in Byron’s work. But when 
the worst about ‘Werthers Leiden’ has been said, there 
remains in it a spaciousness, a freshness as when the earth 
was young, a Homeric simplicity, which can never altogether 
cease to please. There is upon this gentle sentimental hero 
something of the ‘melancholy of eternity,’ which gives him a 
place he can never lose in the gallery of the imagination. 
‘Werthers Leiden’ has still, in our opinion, the power to 
fascinate, when its model, ‘ La Nouvelle Héloise,’ and many a 
more famous novel of the eighteenth century, have long ago 
passed into the limbo of unread classics, ‘Prometheus,’ the 
most soaring creation of Goethe’s imagination in these years, 
can also still touch a sympathetic chord; in some respects, 
indeed, we are more in sympathy with this ‘heilig gliihend 
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Herz’ -were’ the--readers. of a: hundred: years: ago. And 
how -modern,- too, can »be .Clavigo's: mentor, 
There is many a passage in ‘Clavigo,’ inglorification ofthe 
‘ Uebermensch,’ which might have come from the pen:of some 
youthfal disciple of Nietzsche. Yet, these are,/after all, only 
the prophetic glimpses which are the proofs of genius..::In 
general it may be said that what is left us of Goethe's * Sturm 
und Drang’ is little more‘than the impression of a magnificent 
youth ; the dynamic force of the works he wrote'in-this period, 
enormous as that. force was in its:day,' was spent: before the 
nineteenth century: began. No one knew this, better than 
Goethe himself; -he ‘rapidly outgrew youth, and, ‘after a 
brief but epoch-making reign in:German literature, voluntarily 
withdrew into the. comparative; obscurity of Weimar. In. all 
his long life it was never again given to him to occupy the 
position which he held in these, few years at Frankfurt. ia 
‘Nevertheless, it was in the next period of Goethe’s life, the 
period that extended from his arrival in Weimar, at the close of 
1775, to the culmination of his friendship with Schiller—that 
is to say, roughly speaking, the last quarter of the century— 
that Goethe reached the zenith of his poetic career. During 
these years he produced all ‘his poetic masterpieces; in them he 
fulfilled his ‘ poetische Sendung.’ Opinions differ, and will 
differ always, as to which work of Goethe’s is his most perfect 
creation. That his most universal work is ‘Faust’ all are 
; but ‘ Faust’ is'no artistic whole in the same sense as 

either ‘Iphigenie’ or ‘ Hermann und Dorothea.’ Both ‘ Iphi- 
genie’ and ‘ Hermann’ were written in these years; so, too, was 
‘Tasso’; and we are apt to forget that to this period belong 
also the most perfect of the lyrics. Even ‘ Faust’—not the 
uthful ‘ Urfaust’. of the ‘Geniezeit,’ the discovery of which 
is the last great triumph of ‘Goethe-Forschung,’ but the 
‘Faust’ that stands out as the greatest poem of modern Europe 
—was, for the most part, written in this period of maturity. 
Lastly, Goethe’s weightiest prose work, ‘Wilhelm Meisters 
Lehrjahre,’ began to appear in 1794. These works, one and 
all, were too far in advance of their age to find the immediate 
and enthusiastic acclamation which ‘Goetz’.and ‘ Werther’ 
had enjoyed in their day ; there was now no question of Goethe 
leading his age, uniess the word leader can be taken in the 
sense of pioneer. /Sut there was another and no less important 
mission which, esyecially in the period of his friendship with 
Schiller, he fulfilied. towards his time; he ‘stood up like a 
giant before the flying froth of the century, and hurled behind 
him the excited fools and evil.rascals who would share in his 
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teous work, exaggerating it end -defiling it.’ In. these 
pear which :the ‘late: Conrad F. Meyer in- one of his classic 
stories applied; if we remember rightly, to Luther, lies the 
justification of the famous ‘ Xenienkampf.’) 
» Ia Rome,’:said Goethe, ‘I first found myself; I first. became 
in harmony: with myself, happy ‘and rational,’) Goethe's. life 
reached its culminating point in Italy; he. seemed, here: to 
attain a height» from:which it was possible not only to look 
backwards: ever the path which he had already traversed, but 
even forwards into the Promised Land. of the future At the 
same time«it is important to observe that the: classic Goethe 
had -not broken so completely: with: his youth as. he himself 
believed.’: He: was no longer, it is true, a poet. oi the ‘Sturm 
und Drang,’ but he was ‘still in the fullest-sense of the word 
poet of the eighteenth century.. When Goethe— . ho ow 
rediscovered the antique, he was only doing what Winckelmann 
had done before him, and Thorwaldsen was to do after him. 
From Winckelmann ‘to Goethe the transition is simple and 
direct ; in other. words, Goethe’s classic’ period, although such 
a contrast ‘to’ /his preceding period, was no break with the past, 
but was rather’ another tie which bound him to the century 
behind him. When he returned to Weimar he looked down 
with misgiving on the Heinses and Schillers who were in the 
‘Sturm und Drang’ below-him, but he did not realise that his 
own ascent from’* Goetz’ to ‘ Iphigenie’ had been, if. we may 
use the figure, by means of a spiral staircase ; he was only a 
little higher; he had: never left the direct line of eighteenth- 
century evolution.. ‘Sturm und Drang’ was, in fact, merely a 
disease to which genius was more liable in this age than at any 
other period of intense literary activity; it was no intellectual 
revolution such as that inaugurated a few years later by Kant, 
a revolution which swept away the whole fabric of philosophic 
speculation built up by the two previous centuries. When the 
“Sturm und Drang’ subsided, the eighteenth century was still 
there; only older and riper. As a literary movement it may 
have brought about a breach with the sordid utilitarianism of 
the Aufkldrung, but it did not shake the fundamental ideas 
which were ‘common both to the Aufhiirung and to the classic 
humanism which took its place. To Schiller, for example, 
Art remained what it had been to Diderot and Lessiag, an 
essentially moral ‘force ; and in ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ Goethe put 
the crown to the moralistic novel. ; 
The culminating Goethe, then, is this Goethe of the age of 
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classicism. In him the humanitarian ideals and cosmopolitan 
dreams of the great century of ‘growing enlightenment,’ as 
Kant called it, touched as high a point as it was possible for it 
to touch, It was thus no national vanity on Hettner’s part 
which led him, in his ‘Literaturgeschichte des achtzehnten 
Jabrhunderts,’ to see in Germany the bearer of the last and 
most important voice in the fugue of the century—the fugue 
whose first notes had been sounded in England—and to set up 
Goethe as the goal towards which the whole century uncon- 
sciously moved. Beyond question this is the greatest Goethe, 
but he is the Goethe of the past. We must seek elsewhere for 
an explanation of the enthusiasm for Goethe which has taken 
possession of the German people within the last few years. 

A little over a hundred years ago, while Goethe and Schiller 
were closely knit in friendship, there was born another distinct 
intellectual movement, a movement which was to be of greater 
import for the nineteenth century than the ‘Sturm und Drang’ 
had been for the latter part of the eighteenth, The year 1798 
is one of the landmarks in the history of modern literature; it 
was the birth-year of the Romantic School. Romanticism— 
by which, however, we do not mean that vague antithesis to 
classicism which the word has come to imply in English, but 
the more narrowly defined Continental movement—romanticism 
is the chief motive force at the bottom of nineteenth-century 
thought and literature. It was this movement which made 
Germany an intellectual power at the beginning of the 
century ; it was on the wings of romantic idealism that every 
literature in Europe—Teutonic, Romance, Slavonic—learned 
to soar. In England this Continental romanticism called 
forth little immediate response, for, at that time, we had an 

uivalent for romanticism, that movement at the head of 
which were Byron, Scott, and Wordsworth, a movement more 
akin to the Continental ‘Sturm and Drang,’ and, like the 
latter, rather literary than national. At a slightly later date, 
however, the Continental romantic movement did reach us, and 
in Carlyle gave us the greatest moral force that has been known 
in England during the last hundred years. But romanticism 
has had another and no less important mission to fulfil for 
our age; it has been the safeguard of its idealism. Mate- 
rialistic as the eighteenth century was, it suffered from no 
such temptations to renounce the ideal side of life and art 
and poetry as does this century of steam, electricity, and the 
exact sciences; and if there is still room in European liter- 
atures for imagination and idealism, it is in great measure due 
to the saving grace of romanticism. There was romanticism 
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enough in Balzac and Flaubert to prevent the so-called 
‘realistic’ novel forgetting in its later developments its ideal 
aims; there was romanticism in our English Raphaelites 
and in the literary spirit that followed in their wake; there 
has been romanticism enough in Wagner, in Grillparzer, in 
Ibsen, to prevent the European drama degenerating entirely 
into the didactic ves of Dumas fils, But the workings of 
the romantic spirit do not stop even here. In a new and 
at first almost deceptive disguise, this spirit has risen again 
in revolt against the levelling tendencies of modern life and 
thought, against science and realism, against democracy and 
socialism, and in a line of influential thinkers, from Kierke- 
gaard in Denmark, the first great apostle of modern indi- 
vidualism, to Friedrich Nietzsche, it has given the most 
characteristic trend to the intellectual movement of our time. 
If the eighteenth century was the century of enlightenment, the 
nineteenth has been assuredly the century of romanticism. 

It is obviously of the first importance to discover how Goethe 
regarded the new romantic spirit ; here, if anywhere, we should 
find the key to his modernity. Before, however, discussing his 
relations to the Romantic School, let us look again for a moment 
at a work of his which we have already alluded to as a 
moralising novel of an old-fashioned type, ‘Wilhelm Meister.’ 
M. Rod in his ‘ Essai sur Goethe’ avoids ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ 
but both Sir John Seeley and Professor Dowden devote careful 
and penetrating studies to it. Like the author himself, ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister’ is something of an enigma; of all Goethe’s works none 
has been so lavishly praised, none so often held up to ridicule. 
The one extreme we find in Friedrich Schlegel’s dogmatic 
assertion that ‘the French Revolution, Fichte’s “ Wissen- 
schaftslehre,” and Goethe’s “ Meister” were the greatest ten- 
dencies of the age’; the other in De Quincey’s flippant review 
of Carlyle’s translation. Even Carlyle’s own tribulations, as 
he toiled over this work, are worth calling to mind: ‘There 
is poetry in the book, and prose, prose for ever. ... Goethe 
is the greatest genius that ae lived for a century, and the 
greatest ass that has lived for three.’* Such divergences of 
opinion may only imply that the book had some new and 
startling message; in any case, this magnetic power of 
attracting and repelling is an additional reason for giving 
‘Wilhelm Meister’ careful attention. 

From a strictly historical point of view, the position of 
‘Wilhelm Meister’ in the fiction of its century is not hard to 
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define, The modern novel had, as is well known, begun with 
that most revolutionary of English men of letters, Richardson. 
Richardson was the father, not only of the English novel, but 
of the Euro novel; and in Germany the intermediate ste 
between Richardson and Goethe are marked by works like 
Gellert’s crude ‘Life of the Swedish Countess von G**’ and 
Wieland’s ‘ Agathon,’ the latter a book which Lessing recom- 
mended as the only novel of its time for the thinking man. 
The German family novel, under the influence of Rousseau, 
rapidly developed into the ‘Kulturroman, or the noyel of 
education, Such was ‘Agathon’; such too was, at bottom, 
‘Wilhelm Meister.’ The subject of Goethe’s romance is the 
education of a human soul; it is the history of a youth who, 
‘like Saul, the son of Kish, went out to seek his father’s asses 
and found a kingdom,’ Meister’s asses being the art of the 
theatre, his kingdom the art of life. The scenery of ‘Wilhelm 
Meister,’ its personages, and its technique generally—however 
well drawn or ingeniously conceived—are all essentially of 
the eighteenth century. Even its morals, which still form.a 
stumbling block for certain readers, are of the eighteenth 
century rather than the nineteenth, If we are not prepared 
to accept this side of the romance with a historical sense of 
appreciation, we shall assuredly throw the book aside with as 
little understanding or sympathy as did De Quincey or Words- 
worth. 

But there is another side to ‘Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre.’ 
It became the starting point for the modern German novel; it 
influenced, in a way to which English and French fiction can 
afford no parallel, the entire later development of imaginative 
prose inGermany. There must thus be something germinative, 
something modern, in ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ something, in other 
words, of the nineteenth century. And for this we have not 
far to seek. The secret of ‘Wilhelm Meister’s’ modernity is 
its ‘holy earnestness’; it might bear as its motto the words, 
*Gedenke zu leben!’ (‘Think to live’) or the song of the 
youths over Mignon’s bier: ‘Travel, travel back into life! Take 
with you this holy earnestness; for earnestness alone makes 
life eternity!’ In this romance Goethe plumbs the depths of 
human life and lays bare the springs of human conduct. in 
a manner never before attempted in a work of fiction. Or, to 

t it in another way, we find in ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ that. same 
intensifying of the functions of literature and art, in relation 
to human life, which, a few years later, gave such extraordinary 
force to the outburst of romanticism. The educational novel 


of the past, from which ‘ Meister’ had sprung, took life lightly, 
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or, at ‘least, superficially; it did not penetrate much beneath 
the surface, and, so far as the hero's development was con- 
cerned, it busied itself solely with his talents. ‘Wilhelm 
Meister’ goes further and deeper; it preaches, as the true end 
of life, the education of character and the development of the 
genius that lies dormant in every one.'’*Know what ‘thou 
canst work at!’ was the practical solution of the problem of 
life which Carlyle drew from its pages; and Sir John Seeley 
enlarges admirably upon the same idea: 
©The lesson of the book,’ he says, ‘is that we should give unity to 
our lives by devoting them with hearty enthusiasm to some pursuit, 
and that the pursuit is assigned to us by Nature through the capacities 
she has given us. It is thus that Goethe substitutes for the idea of 
pleasure that of the satisfaction of special inborn aptitudes different 
in each individual. His system treats every man as a genius, for 
it regards every man as having his own unique individuality, for 
which it claims the same sort of tender consideration that is conceded 
«* Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre’ again is largely a novel about 
art, the art of the theatre; but it was by no means the first art 
novel. In French eighteenth-century fiction the theatre plays 
a considerable réle, and in Germany both Heinse and Moritz 


had written art novels before Goethe. But here again it is the 


earnest spirit of ‘Wilhelm Meister’ which divides it sharply 
from its predecessors. To the eighteenth century—even to 
Goethe’s ‘Werther ’—art was mainly an ornament to life, 
something with which to pass idle hours; or, if that generation 
did take art seriously, it regarded it as strictly subordinate to 
moral aims. In Goethe’s novel there shines for the first time, 
bright and clear, one of the guiding principles of romanticism 
—the canon that art is holy, that instead of being subsidiary to 
life it must become one with life, Thus Gautier’s 7art pour 
Vart goes back, if not directly, at least in spirit, to ‘Wilhelm 
Meister.’ Hence, too, the sarcasm with which throughout the 
novel Goethe treats those great levellers in art and literature 
with whom romanticism has always lived’ in enmity, the 
dilettante and the amateur. In one of those penetrating 
criticisms which form’ the most precious part of his corre- 
spondence with Goethe, Schiller has: summed up the novel. 
in a sentence. ‘Wilhelm,’ he said, ‘ passes from a void and 
undefined ideal: to a definite active life; but without losing in 
the process his idealising faculty.’ This is the whole romantic 
philosophy of life ina nutshell. As a solution to a problem 
which became more and more pressing as‘ the eighteenth: 
century advanced, namely, the pees the real with . 
F 
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the ideal, Goethe’s ‘ Meister ’—this ‘Odyssey of culture,’ 
as Hettner finely calls it—represents a culminating point in 
the movement of that century ; but the fact that Goethe has. 
effected this reconciliation by a blending, a fusion, of the real 
and the ideal, makes ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ a romantic novel, a 
novel of the nineteenth century. We may consequently say 
that in this novel, as in no other of his works, stands 
on the boundary line between two epochs. 

The relation in which Goethe stood to the Romantic School 
has never received adequate treatment from his biographers ; 
it forms now almost the only chapter in Goethe's life 
which has still to be written. Every one who has hitherto 
approached the subject has apparently felt a difficulty in 
reconciling Goethe, the friend of Schiller, with Goethe, the 
friend of a group of writers who stood in direct antagonism to 
Schiller. In most cases this difficulty has been solved as 
Goethe himself solved it when, late in life, he published his 
‘Correspondence with Schiller,’ namely, by bringing his 
friendship with the latter into prominence at the expense of 
that with the members of the Romantic School. The Goethe 
Society in Weimar has, however, recently issued a volume of 
Goethe’s correspondence with the Romanticists which helps to 
correct this false impression. These letters show, in fact, that 
Goethe’s friendship with these men was by no means, as 
Schiller thought, merely a literary affair; in the case of the 
Schlegels and Schelling, at least, it was a hearty personal 
intimacy. Goethe had no better public—and he knew it—than 
these high-souled young enthusiasts who, in the last years of 
the century, bound themselves together as the Romantic School. 
Caroline Schlegel loved and understood Goethe as no one else, 
certainly as no other woman, of her time; Wilhelm Schlegel’s 
reviews in the ‘Gittinger gelehrte Anzeigen,’ in the early 
nineties, were the beginning of a true appreciation of the works | 
of Goethe’s riper period ; and Friedrich Schlegel showed a finer 
understanding for the growth of Goethe’s mind than any other 
critic of his generation. We do not, of course, wish to imply that 
these writers took a place in Goethe's affections similar in an 
respect to that which Schiller at this time held, but they had . 
unquestionably an understanding for a side of Goethe’s genius 
which was only im neg § revealed to Schiller. ‘We may 
say, wrote the late Victor Hehn, in his suggestive, if occasion- 
ally one-sided, volume of essays on Goethe, ‘ that only after the 
appearance of the Romanticists was Goethe raised from the , 
mediocre position which he had hitherto occupied to the high 
pinnacle, overlooking and towering above everything, which 
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was his due.’ A glance into the writings of the Romanticists 
at this time shows an unconditional admiration of Goethe on 
the of these young critics. ‘Goethe’s poetry,’ according 
to Friedrich Schlegel, was ‘the dawn of true art and pure 
beauty’; ‘Goethe,’ said Novalis, ‘is now the true Stadtholder 
of the poetic spirit upon earth’ ; and Wilhelm Schlegel, in his 
Berlin lectures, in the first years of the century, repeats again 
and again the refrain that Goethe is the founder of a new 
poetic dynasty in Germany. 

Thus it might be said that for at least eight years, namely, 
from 1796 to 1804, Goethe was the head of the Romantic 
School. For these young critics, poets, and philosophers, his 
works were an inexhaustible mine; they not only imitated 
Goethe, but sought and found in his writings proofs to justify 
all their theories, ‘Wilhelm Meister’ became the foundation 
stone of the romantic novel; indeed, it would be hard to say 
what kind of novels the Romanticists would have produced had 
Goethe’s romance never been written. Even if they had not 
found its fundamental ideas so completely in harmony with their 
own, the wealth of poetry in ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ figures like 
Mignon and the Harper, the yearning for the ‘Land wo die 
Citronen bliih’n,’ would of necessity have struck sympathetic 
chords in the hearts of this new generation, which laid such 
store by the supremacy of ‘fantasy’ in poetry, and drew such 


hard and fast lines between the — poetic and the merely 


rhetorical. Still dearer to the Romanticists was Goethe’s lyric 

poetry, for in it they found realised that union of the soul with 

nature which they themselves strove after. Verses like ‘An den 

Mond,’ or ‘ Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh’’ are, in the expression 

of this oneness of nature and spirit, more genuinely romantic 

oes the whole romantic lyric from Novalis to Eichendorff and 
eine. 

Ultimately, however, a point was reached beyond which 
Goethe could not follow the Romantic School. He was too 
much a child of his century to give his approval to the extrava- 
Sar to which it soon gave birth. hen, for instance, the 

manticists set up the Middle Ages as something higher and 
more spiritual than the ancient world ; when they depreciated 
Protestantism, with its active personal ideals, in favour of 
Catholicism ; when they worshipped Calderon as the greatest of 
poets, Goethe felt that the parting of the ways had come. His 
reply to these tendencies was ‘ Winckelmann and his Time,’ 
which appeared in the year of Schiller’s death. In the same 
year a coolness sprang up between Goethe and the Schlegels, 
which a little later turned to bitterness, and for the remainder of 
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his life Goethe was manifestly unjust towards them. In 1829 he 
made the significant remark to Eckermann: ‘ Das Klassische 
nenne ich das Gesunde, und das Romantische das. Kranke’ 
(‘Classicism I call health, and Romanticism sickness’). | To 
Goethe’s clear and sane mind, Romanticism had become ‘sickly,’ 
and he was not altogether wrong ; but it is also worth while to 
remember that the history of modern art has more to tell of 
the quickening influence of the Schlegels’ aesthetic theories, 
however extravagant they are, than of the belated Classicism 
which Goethe set forth in his art review, ‘Die Propylien.’ 
There was, however, one Romanticist with whom he stood on 
terms of close intimacy until the very close of his life, and that 
was the philosopher Schejling. Of all the friends of Goethe’s 
later years, none has a better claim to be regarded as Schiller’s 
successor in his affections than Schelling. The strong 
Spinozistic trend in Goethe’s mind, a trend due to the influence 
which F, H, Jacobi had had upon him in early days, made him 
particularly receptive to the romantic Nature-Philosophy, and 
thus Schelling’s ideas at once found a sympathetic hearing. 
Indeed, none of the Romanticists has left a deeper influence on 
Goethe’s writings and whole method of thought than he. 
This is especially noticeable in Goethe’s later scientific work ; 
and we need hardly point out that in his scientific work as a 
whole, it is the romantic rather than the classic Goethe who 
triumphs. Goethe’s method as a man of science was organic, 
philosophical, poetic: anything rather than precise and mathe- 
matical, Here lay the source of its strength as well as of its 
weakness: on the one hand, it enabled Goethe to establish his 
theory of plant metamorphosis'and to discover the inter- 
maxillary bone in man, and thereby to be one of the pioneers 
of Darwinism and modern biology.; but, on the other hand, it 
was also responsible for his unfortunate theory of colours, 

We cannot here penetrate further into this interesting field 
of investigation, which has been opened up by the publication 
of the collected correspondence of Goethe with the Romanticists, 
but we have perhaps said enough to indicate how much import- 
ance must be attached to a clear understanding of Goethe's 
relations to the romantic movement. Here, if anywhere, 
lies the secret of his modernity. In so far as Goethe was 
classic, as a thinker, as an artist, as a literary and moral force, 
he belonged to the eighteenth century ; but the Goethe who has 
‘exerted the most abiding influence upon the nineteenth century, 
the Goethe’ who ‘still, at its close, is a vital intellectual force, is 
the Goethe of Romanticism. 

This view is, in great measure, corroborated by the attitude 
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which the post-romantic era took up towards him. After 
Romanticism, ‘came the age which is associated in lite: 

history with ‘Young Germany,’ an age of ascendant Hegel- 
ianism, of Jewish cosmopolitanism, of political aspiration; an 
age in which poetry, it is true, eschewed romantic extravagance, 
but, having nothing to offer in its place, became unimaginative 
and insipid. In this period, if Goethe was not held in direct 
contempt, he was at least tacitly removed from the pedestal on 
which the Romanticists had placed him; and this notwith- 
standing the fact that he was no enemy of Hegelianism, and 
was the best friend of cosmopolitanism. Bérne and Menzel 
expressed their dislike of Goethe openly ; Gervinus cloaked it 
in a critical indifference. Nor did it at first appear as if the 
succeeding period would be more favourable to him. After 
‘Young Germany’ had had its day, came the pessimistic era in 
German thought and literature. Hegelianism still lay heavy 
upon the universities; but the new generation of poets and 
artists sought its inspiration, not in Hegel, but in Schopenhauer. 
This was again one of those times which, in Goethe's phrase, 
might be described as ‘Germany emerging’; it was the epoch 
that began with the romantic Friedrich Wilhelm IV of Prussia 
and closed with the a of the ‘ Nibelung’s Ring’ at 
Bayreuth in 1876. In this period of pessimism, so far as it 
was merely pessimistic, there was naturally little room for 
Goethe’s optimistic spirit; but it was not long before the 
romantic element which was inherent in Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism discovered a certain elective affinity in Goethe. 
From this time forward, German criticism began to treat him 
with more sympathy and respect. Another cause which, in its 
way, contributed towards bringing Goethe into greater promi-r 
nence, was the change which came over the German people 
with regard to their erstwhile national poet, Schiller. Schiller 
was no poet for a pessimistic age ; in a purely romantic period 
his eighteenth-century spirit might possibly have been over- 
looked in the glow and splendour of his pictures, and the 
rhetorical swing of his language, but he was no food for men 
who had tasted the bitter-sweet of pessimism. The Schiller 
Centenary in 1859 had hardly been celebrated when Germany 
seemed with one accord to realise that Schiller was no writer 
for the nineteenth century—that he was, to quote again from 
Victor Hehn’s volume, ‘only a Klopstock, three times or even 
a hundred times magnified.’ The Austrian Grillparzer, who 
combined with a dramatic genius hardly inferior to Schiller’s 
an essentially modern and pessimistic Welsmanienbip, might 
have taken Schiller’s place in the hearts of his countrymen; 
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but in those days Grillparzer was still practically unknown in 
North Germany. Consequently, from Schiller the younger 
generation turned directly to Goethe. 

It might be said that in these years the German people were, 
with regard to their classical literature, in the position of a 
traveller journeying round a group of high mountains. One 

after another seems to him to rise above the rest, and it 
is only by degrees that it becomes clear to him which is really 
the highest. The middle of the century was well past before 
Germany fully comprehended that Goethe was the greatest 
poet its literature had known, Even Goethe’s optimism soon 
ceased to be a serious stumbling-block. To those who have 
left their mark upon the literature of that time pessimism was, 
after all, but a pis aller ; it offered a more or less satisfactory 
solution to the problem of life in a disheartening age. For 
such minds Goethe, the Olympian Goethe, who had risen to 
tranquil greatness, had a strong fascination. He may have 
been an optimist, but his optimism at times merged into 
fatalism. Goethe thoroughly believed in the ‘divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will’; in his long 
life the word ‘ entsagen’ had played some part, but ‘ abwarten’ 
a still greater, and it might even be said, at the risk of seeming 
paradoxical, that his whole life-history had been a steady 
pregvess upwards towards a spiritual Nirvana, not of oblivion, 

ut of unenvious rest and peace. 

Since the war of 1870 the appreciation of Goethe has again 
entered upon a new stage; indeed, it was almost a matter of 
course that Goethe’s memory should have shared in the general 
re-awakening of Germany in the last twenty-five years. The 
period of ‘ Goethe-Forschung’ began, and the Goethe Society 
was founded. The exact study of Goethe’s works by the light 
of philological criticism and philological methods was in itself 
no evil thing; but there was the obvious danger that the 
application of these methods to a modern poet would degenerate 
into futile hair-splitting. Although it cannot be said that the 
German Goethe specialists have kept themselves free from this 
reproach, they have at least given us a monument of their 
industry which will always be their best justification, namely, 
the great definitive edition of Goethe’s works which is at 
a being produced under the auspices of the court of 

eimar. When this magnificent series of volumes is completed 
—and the end is still some years distant—Goethe will 
a memorial such as no other modern poet can boast of. In the 
meantime, he was not long left entirely to the philologists. A 
new literary generation was knocking at the door, and, with 
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the enthusiasm of youth, claiming Goethe as its own; to this 
generation it has been — to reinstate him as the intellectual 
head of his people. To sketch the rise of this epoch—this 
rebirth of the old Romanticism under the guise of individualism 
—lies beyond the province of the present article. We would 
only point out that the new ideas filtered into Germany with 
the literature which had sprung up in Scandinavia from the 
ashes of Hegelianism, and that these ideas met on German 
soil with another and stronger current, the current of literary 
naturalism that had set in a little earlier from France. These 
currents united to form the basis on which the latest literary 
revival in Germany has arisen. The veteran novelist, 
Friedrich Spielhagen, was, we think, the first to compare the 
literature of the last ten years in Germany with the ‘Sturm und 
Drang’ of the eighteenth century; but the leaders of the 
revival had already felt, if not expressed, this affinity, and it 
created at once a bond of sympathy between them and Goethe. 
The young Goethe, the Goethe of ‘Goetz’ and ‘ Werther,’ 
became the patron saint of the new literary movement. The 
*ewige Wiederkehr,’ to use Nietzsche’s expression, had brought 
round again another of these periods of fermentation and con- 
vulsion in which the German spirit seems to renew its youth. 
As the turbulence gradually subsided, other points of 
sympathy and congeniality with Goethe were discovered besides 
ose of his youth. Now, at last, in the philosophy of self- 
assertion, in the insistence on the rights of the individual to the 
fullest development of which he is capable—this philosophy of 
which Nietzsche became the spokesman—Goethe’s optimism 
and individualism received full and jubilant recognition. To 
Nietzsche himself Goethe was ‘this veritably great man, for 
whose sake one is bound to love Germany.’ Above all, it 
was Goethe’s magnificent personality, his egotism, his ideals of 
self-culture, his dreams of a world-literature, which appealed 
most strongly to modern Germany. It would be diffteult to 


over-estimate the boon which Goethe has been to the present 
generation of German writers and artists; he has been a kind 
of guiding star to them in their often blind enough gropin 

after a philosophic and artistic creed: an ever-present example 
of the higher intellectual life. No century can show so many 
examples as ours of men of genius to whom are —— the 


words in which Goethe summed up the character of one of the 
most promising of his predecessors—Christian Giinther: ‘ He 
never contrived to tame himself, and so his life ran to waste, 
like his poetry.” Goethe, by his wise self-control, by his 
‘ Lebens ernstes Fiihren,’ escaped this fate, and his life stands 
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out as a great example of how it is to be escaped. “At thirty 
he wrote to Lavater the memorable words :— pat 
‘The desire to raise as high as possible the pyramid of my 
existence, of which the base is given and laid for me, predominates 
over all else and hardly allows itself to be forgotten for » moment. 
I must not lose time ; I am no longer in my first youth ; on destiny 
may break me in the middle, and the Tower of Babel will be left 
blunt and unfinished. At least it shall be said that it was boldly 
planned. If I live, my strength, God willing, will hold out to the 
top.’ tes 


In one respect Goethe was highly favoured by fortune. If 
he is one of the greatest among men of letters, this is largely 
because he lived to put the last stone on the summit of ‘the 

yramid of his existence.’ It has often been said that Goethe’s 
ife was the grandest of his works, and this is, if we are not 
mistaken, the thought that is uppermost in the minds of our 
German contemporaries. 

The fact that Goethe is acknowledged as a leader in the 
present literary movement in Germany has given the latter a 
stability and weight which one misses in the contemporary 
movements of other literatures. Germany has escaped the 
cynicism and Epicureanism which have done so much to 
degrade the iatest literature in France; it has escaped the 
refined and unnatural morbidezza which in Italy threatens to 
choke the growth of a healthy and genuinely national literature. 
At the same time, we cannot say that the * Deutsche Reich’ in 
any way traces its origin or growth to Goethe; the minister 
of a petty provincial state did not occupy himself. with 
Reichsgedanken, other than of an intellectual ‘Reich’ embracing 
the whole world. But this much, at least, must be admitted, 
that if, along with the realisation of German political dreams, 
and alongside of the enormous material prosperity of the last 
twenty years in Germany, a healthy intellectual atmosphere 
has still been possible—if poetry has not been choked between 
a coercive militarism on the one side and a materialistic . 
industrialism on the other—Goethe, and the influence which 
he continues to exert, must have some of the credit for it, 
The new:and newest German literature, with its Sudermanns 
and Hauptmanns, has hardly yet achieved enough to allow 
us to speak of it in superlative terms, and, so far, it has added 
nothing to the masterpieces of the world’s literature; but it is, 
at least, the healthiest of all the new or renewed literatures of 
Europe at the close of the century, and it has grown healthy 
in the shadow of Goethe. 
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- ‘It would seem, further, as if the literary revival of the last 
ten years had in turn reacted upon the study of Goethe, as if 
it were helping the latter to throw off the stigma of pedantic 
triviality which has lain upon it so long. The purely philo- 
logical study of Goethe’s works has exhausted itself, giving 
place to a personal study of the poet himself. The whole 
method of approaching Goethe seems, under the influence of 
Taine and Brandes, to have undergone a change. German 
literary criticism now takes a wider sweep, and no longer 
closes its eyes to the fact that genuine penetration more than 
compensates for the exhaustive accuracy which used to be its 
end and aim, . For years Germany was content to remark with 
complacent acquiescence that the best biography of her greatest 

had been written by an Englishman; now there are at 
east two excellent short biographies by German writers, which 
are worthy to take the place so long monopolised in Germany 
by Lewes’s work. 

It is, indeed, an altogether new spirit of criticism that 
breathes through books like Dr. R. M. Meyer’s and Dr. A. 
Bielschowsky’s biographies of Goethe. Both are in the best 
sense scholarly books, and yet, at the same time, they are free 
from that heaviness which is generally associated with scholarly 
work in Germany ; they are attractively and even artistically 
written. It is difficult to decide which of them deserves the 
palm as the best ‘ Life’ of Goethe of moderate size that has yet 
appeared ; on the whole, we incline to Dr, Bielschowsky’s, of 
which, however, the concluding volume has still to appear. 
This is a hearty, sympathetic book, full of consideration for 
the reader who wishes to be led by the hand, and to be taught 
to love and understand Goethe; as a popular biography it is 
the better of the two. Dr. Meyer, on the other hand, is a 
more brilliant writer; his criticism is fresh, vital, and modern. 
We may not always be in agreement with it, but it is always 
stimulating. An objection to the work as a whole is the 
tendency—pardonable, perhaps, in a small book which aims at 
. being more than a ‘résumé of larger works—to assume a 
familiarity in the reader with the more obvious facts and the 
current opinions of Goethe’s life and work, and to turn with 
preference to aspects of the subject which appeal particularly 

to the critic himself. The fact that Dr. Meyer’s work con- 
tributes something fresh to the stock of ideas about Goethe 
naturally gives it a claim to originality which small books do 
not often enjoy; and if it be objected that his method is apt to 
lead to the neglect of essentials, it may be answered that the 
study of Goethe has advanced in Germany to such a point that 
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considerable knowledge may be assumed to exist among all who 
pretend to any degree of culture. 

If such, then, is the position which Goethe at present 
occupies in the estimation of his own nation, he might still 
have some meaning for us also. The day of Carlyle’s ‘Close 
thy Byron, open thy Goethe!’ is, of course, long past: we 
cannot go back to it. But it was not without its advantages 
that we first learned to see Goethe through Carlyle’s romantic 
spectacles. As a matter of fact, the Goethe who has influenced 
Pnglish thought, the Goethe whom we still know best in 
England, is less the whole, universal Goethe, the calm optimist, 
the ‘old Heathen,’ than Carlyle’s romantic hero. To Carlyle 
Goethe was in all essentials a romantic writer, a thinker and 
poet inspired with the doctrines of Fichte, a moralist to whom 
* Everlasting Noes,’ renunciations, higher duties, had been 
as vital matters as they were to Carlyle himself. But, as 
with all the romantic critics, Carlyle’s reverential apprecia- 
tion of Goethe brought him closer to the real man than the 
cooler estimates of a more objective critic like Lewes. The 
true glimpses into Goethe’s character and genius, which are 
to be found throughout Carlyle’s essays on Goethe, more than 
make up for his sins of exaggeration and omission. To Carlyle, 
however, it is impossible to go back. We must turn to Goethe 
himself, and the key to his work is his life. Much of his 
poetry may in itself seem dull or old-fashioned to us nowadays, 
much may be without inherent charm ; but few are able to escape 
the spell of that wonderful, many-coloured life, without question 
the most wonderful in the annals of literary men, To appre- 
ciate fully Goethe the poet, we must first study Goethe the man. 
As he himself once said to Eckermann, he is no poet for the 
mass; his works are written for individual men ‘ who have set 
up similar aims before them and are making their way along 
similar paths’; to study him may not make us better citizens 
or better patriots, but it will give us, to use an expression of 
his own, ‘a certain inward freedom’; and, after all, ‘inward 
freedom’ is one of the most precious things that can be 
communicated by one mind to another. 
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MONG the mechanical developments of this century, there 
is none of which Great Britain has more reason to be 
proud than that of her great steamships. The superiority of 
this country to the rest of the world in steam-tonnage is even 
more remarkable than her commercial greatness; the impor- 
tance of this superiority in time of war, and the comparative 
ease with which it enables us to move large bodies of troo 
to distant points, has been strikingly demonstrated within t 
last few months; and yet this enormous advance is of very 
recent origin. The commencement of the story—a story as 
interesting as that of railway development, though less generally 
known—dates from the early part of the nineteenth century ; 
but the real growth began in the forties and fifties, and is 
therefore well within the memory of many elderly people 
living to-day, 

The history of this growth is narrated, in piecemeal fashion, 
in various works, some of which we have mentioned at the head of 
this article. Two of these are well known, ‘The Atlantic Ferry,’ 
—a third edition of which is in the press—is written by a 
gentleman who is intimately associated with the practice of 
marine engineering. ‘Ocean Steamships’ is an interesting 
collection of articles written by old salts and specialists. In 
the preparation of this article we are also glad to acknowledge 
the valuable aid which has been afforded by the courtesy of the 
numerous steamship companies at home and abroad. Our 


difficulty has been how to deal with the voluminous material 


. 
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at our disposal. In so vast a subject, many interesting 
acts have had to be omitted, and a scanty treatment of others 
has been rendered unavoidable, “1 
The number of steamships of 100 tons and upwards in the 
world to-day exceeds that of sailing craft of similar size, 
Taking the figures of 1898, we find that the steamers number 
14,701, with an aggregate gross tonnage of 19,511,292. One 
half this aggregate is owned in the United Kingdom and the. 
Colonies ; the steamers owned in the United Kingdom number 
6,783, with a tonnage of 10,547,355. 
The discomforts which formerly surrounded those who went 
down to the sea in ships are almost wholly absent from the 
modern liner. The cuisine and the furniture of these vessels 
are equal to those of the very best hotels. Passengers are 
safer in a liner than in the streets of London. A big liner, 
worth perhaps nearly a million of money, will carry as many 
eam as the population of many an English village. 
he new Oceanic has accommodation for over two thousand 
persons, divided into 350 saloon passengers, 275 second-class, 
1,000 steerage, and a crew of 450. The liners cross the ocean 
with nearly the regularity of fast trains, travelling at speeds 
equal to about half the average of that of long-distance 
expresses. They are as safe as forethought, scientific skill, 
and lavish expenditure can make them; they are marvels of 
construction, navigation, and equipment, and are practically 
unsinkable. There are in truth few points in common 
between the steamships of the present and the sailing-craft 
of the past. The Campania and the Lucania, the Oceanic, the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, and their compeers mark the 
limit of the present stage of ocean passenger service. No 
very important advance has been made during the last half- 
dozen years. Larger liners may yet be built, but it is open 
to question whether any materially higher speeds will be 
economically obtained by the present methods of propulsion, 
Since, therefore, the last decade of the nineteenth century marks 
the limit of a great wave of progress in ocean navigation, 
subject may be deemed one suitable for review. 
The idea of ocean steam navigation, like many other modern 
developments of engineering enterprise, occupied the minds of 
men many years before it became commercially practicable. 
River steamers ploughed the Clyde, the Mississippi, and the 
St. Lawrence, and coasting steamers plied in the Old and the 
New World, long before any ventured to.cross the Atlantic, The 
first steam vessel which achieved this memorable feat was the 
Savannah, which was dispatched in 1819 from Savanaah to 
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Liverpool, and made the voyage in twenty-five days. In 1825 
the oe a little steamship of only 122 feet in length, 
made the voyage from Calcutta to London in one hundred and 
thirteen days, ten of which were spent in stoppages. In 1833, 
fourteen years after the Savannah’s voyage, a second vessel, the 
Royal William, crossed the Atlantic, this time from Quebec to 
London, in about forty days. Not until 1838 did the first 
senger steamer make an outward trip from Liverpool to 
ew York. She was followed in the same year by the Liver- 
pool, which made several passages, averaging seventeen days 
out and fifteen home. As these vessels were owned in America, 
the honour of demonstrating the practicability of Atlantic steam 
navigation lies with the United States. The first English-owned 
steamer that crossed the Atlantic was the Sirius, of 703 tons, 
which left Queenstown on April 5th, 1838, for New York, 
arriving there eighteen and a half days later, The famous 
Great Western left Bristol on the 8th of the same month, and 
reached New York on April 23rd, a few hours after the Sirius, 
having occupied but thirteen and a half days in the passage. 

The achievements of these vessels demonstrated. beyond doubt 
the practicability of ocean steam navigation. Their perform- 
ances elicited quite as much interest and wonder then as do the 
feats of the latest liners of to-day. Yet in the same year— 
1838—in which these steamships were on the point of com- 
mencing their careers, Dr. Lardner was demonstrating at the 
Royal Institution at Liverpool that, ‘as to the project which 
was announced in the newspapers of making the voyage directly 
from New York to Liverpool, it was, he had no hesitation in 
saying, perfectly chimerical, and they might as well talk of 
making a voyage from New York to the moon.’ 

Even after the practicability of ocean navigation had been 
demonstrated, its commercial success was not assured. The 
clipper ships were to the pioneer steamships what the stage- 
coaches had been to the early railways, The speed of these 
clippers was very great. One of them, the Great Republic, an 
American four-master of 3400 tons, once covered the distance 
between New York and the Scilly Islands in thirteen days, 
Some few of the sailing clippers actually raced the early steam 
vessels, leaving port with, and arriving before them. In 1846 


a sailing clipper—the Tornado, of the Niagara line—arrived 
in New York before a Cunard steamer, which had started with 
her, arrived in Boston. The permanence of an excellent tradi- 
tion in the art of ship-building may perhaps partly explain the 
victories of American yachts in the competition br the inter- 
national cup. But though the fast sailing ships strove thus to hold 
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their own against their unpopular rivals, the contest was unequal ; 
for while the clippers embodied the last and highest efforts of 
the shipwright, the steamships—their contemporaries—were 
but the crude first-fruits of the labours of the marine engineer. 

The greatest public interest has always followed the develo 
ment of the Atlantic liners. Competition on this crowded high- 
way has been keener than on the less frequented routes, and the 
ships that travel over it have naturally led the van of pro 
There are no steamships in the world so huge as those which 
cross the Atlantic ferry, no engines so powerful, no floating 
populations so vast. These vessels are the Tritons of the 
sea, and the history of their growth is typical of that of the 
great ocean liners all the world over. We propose therefore 
first to epitomise the story of the Atlantic service. 

The commercial success of this service was mainly due to the 
late Mr. Samuel Cunard, who had long cherished a dream of 
making ocean travel as regular as that by rail. Mr. Cunard was 
a Quaker, residing in Halifax, Nova Scotia, and had indulged 
this idea for some years before the date when the voyages of the 
Sirius and the Great Western, though commercially unsuccessful, 
had demonstrated the possibility of ocean steam navigation. 
When in 1839 the Admiralty, which at that period arranged for 
the carriage of mails, issued circulars inviting tenders for a 
steamship mail service, Mr. Cunard, who had already acquired 
considerable experience in working the mail service between 
Boston, Newfoundland, and Bermuda, determined to undertake 
the job. By the influence of Mr. Burns, a shipping merchant, 
and others in Glasgow and Liverpool, a capital of 270,000I. 
was subscribed, and a seven years’ contract with the Admiralty 
secured, stipulating for a fortnightly mail service between Liver- 
pool and Halifax and Boston, at a subsidy of 60,0002 
annum. From that year—1839—dates the beginning of the 
Atlantic steam mail service and of the Cunard line. 

Four steamers were built by Mr. Cunard’s company. The first 
of these, the Britannia, was launched on February 5th, 1840, and 
sailed for America on July 4th, a Friday, which, though regarded 
by sailors as an unlucky day, proved far otherwise in the case 
of this vessel and of the company of which she was the pioneer. 
The advent of these steamships was a remarkable event in 
the history of the Atlantic, and one of international interest. 
When Mr. Cunard arrived in Boston on the Britannia he 
received within twenty-four hours 1873 invitations to dinner. 
When, in the winter of 1844, the vessel was frozen up in 
Boston harbour, the citizens went to the enormous labour and 
expense of cutting her out, so that the mails should not be 
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delayed. Though this involved cutting a canal through seven 
miles of ice, ranging from two to seven feet in thickness, at 
a cost of 20,000 dollars, they declined to be reimbursed by the 
Post Office. 

These early Cunarders were built of wood and — by 
paddles, and they carried first-class passengers only, of whom 
one hundred and fifteen could be accommodated, though there 
were seldom so many as one hundred on a trip. Poorer 
emigrants, and many people of moderate means as well, had 
still to travel by the sailing clippers ; for the steamship fares— 
about thirty to thirty-four guineas—ranged higher than they 
do now on the finest ‘greyhounds’ on the service. The time 
occupied in the passages varied much more widely than it does 
at present. The average was about fourteen days, or one half 
that generally occupied by the sailing vessels. Some passages 
were made even then in eleven days and a few hours, while 
others occupied sixteen and even seventeen days. 

The early vessels of the Cunard line maintained a steady lead 
which has never been permanently lost by the Company during 
the sixty years of its history. Year by year additions were 
made to the fleet, with increase in capacity and yee but with 
retention nevertheless for a long time of the old models—the 
wooden hulls, the paddles, and Napier’s famous side-lever engines. 
The initiative of 1840 was a bold one, but when success 
seemed assured rivals entered into the field. The proprietors 
of the Great Western built Brunel’s historic Great Britain, a 
vessel which but for a —t might have proved a formidable 
competitor. She was much larger and more powerful than any 
other steamer then afloat, being 322 feet long, and of 3270 tons, 
was constructed of iron, eleven years before that material was 
adopted by the Cunard Company, and was the first vessel 
of that class fitted with a screw. But like the Great Eastern 
subsequently, she was born before her time. Placed on the 
Atlantic service in 1845, she ended her connexion with it 
fourteen months later by being wrecked in Dundrum Bay. 
Floated at the end of a year, she subsequently had a chequered 
career, and was a few years since a coal hulk at the Falkland 
Islands. With her wreck, all serious competition from the 
port of Bristol ceased. 

The first great rivalry with the Cunarders came from the 
American Collins line, which commenced its career in 1849. 
Then followed for a few years a race of giants. Advantage 
had been taken, in building the Collins’ vessels, of the expe- 
rience of their rivals. The company was moreover subsidised 
by Congress. Their ships gained in speed over the Cunarders 
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by a few hours on the snd 
by nearly one-half, Americans lost heavily in their 
endeavour to regain the prestige which had been wrested by 
steam from their Baltimore clippers. The Cunard Company, 
with a position financially strong, soon built more powerful 
vessels—the Arabia and the Persia—the latter bringing the 
passage down to between nine and ten days, At last, in 1858, 
the unequal contest came to an end through the withdrawal of 
the Collins line. Besides having sunk large sums of money, 
they had most unfortunately lost two of their vessels—the Arctic, 
which was run down by the Vesta in 1854, with terrible loss 
of life; and the Pacific, of which nothing was ever heard after 
she sailed from Liverpool on June 29th, 1856, with two hundred 
and forty souls on board. From these losses and disasters the 
Company never recovered, and their rivals retained their 
leading position in the Atlantic trade. The Collins line left 
one permanent legacy—the barber’s shop—which was unknown 
on Atlantic liners until introduced on their vessels. 

In 1850, some time before the disappearance of this ill-fated 
company, the Inman—now the American and Red Star—line 
commenced its career. It is singular that, though a regular 
Atlantic steam service had then existed for ten years, 
Mr. Inman was the first to perceive the value of the emigrant 
service, and his vessels were the first which were built to 
accommodate second-class and steerage passengers, for which 
‘no provision had yet been made in the other lines. The 
experiment proved so remunerative that three years later it was. 
followed by the Cunard Company. At the present time, all 
liners, with a few exceptions, carry more third-class emigrants 
than saloon passengers, Iron as a building-material, and the 
screw in place of paddles, were also first successfully employed 
on the Atlantic by the Inman line; for the unfortunate Great. 
Britain, it must be remembered, had fallen early out of the 
running. Steam stearing gear was first adopted by the Inman 
Company on the City of Brussels in 1869, and this too was 
the first vessel which reduced the Atlantic passage to less than 

ight days. 
his line proved a more formidable rival to the Cunard 
steamers than the Collins had been. But the rivalry between 
the Cunard and Inman vessels was never so bitter as that with 
tae Collins line, and there was, moreover, ample room for each 
company, in view of the rapidly increasing volume of Atlantic 
trade. The Ocean ‘tramps, designed solely for slow transit of 
now became enormously developed in capacity ; and as a 
result of their competition for freights the passenger-carrying 
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companies turned their attention more and more to the improve- 
ment of that branch of the traffic, “4 
To the rivalry between the Cunard and Inman lines was 
added, in 1871, that of the present White Star Company, then 
termed the Oceanic Steam Navigation Company. The appear- 
ance of this line marked an important epoch in the Atlantic 
service. The first Oceanic, though not so large as some of her 
rivals, was differently modelled—being narrower in proportion 
to length—a feature which, though in opposition to the practice 
of the period, has since been adhered to. The saloon too, for 
the first time, was placed amidships, instead of astern over the 
screw, an arrangement most conducive to the comfort of 
ngers. It extended also right across the entire width of 

the vessel. The state-rooms were placed fore and aft of the 
saloon, and the side-lights were made about twice as large as 
on previous vessels, The Oceanic and her sister ships broke 


revious records, as early as 1872. In 1874 and 1875 the 
Britannic and the Germanic of the same fleet followed, and 
reduced the passage to less than seven and a half days. The 
Teutonic and the Majestic (1891) were the largest steamers 
built for this line until the present Oceanic, and they were the 
first designed to fulfil the requirements of the British Admiralty 


as armed cruisers. 

The most rapid development of the Atlantic service dates 
from the period when the White Star vessels entered the lists. 
In 1870 the Cunard Company first fitted one of their vessels— 
the Parthia—with compound engines, In 1881 came the Servia, 
which commenced the express Transatlantic service, intended 
chiefly for passengers. She was the first steel vessel in this 
service. The electric light was not introduced until 1879, on the 
Inman Company’s City of Berlin. The Arizona, of the Guion 
line, was a noteworthy vessel, eclipsing previous records in 1879 
and 1880. Her best advertisement, however, was the fact of her 
running full tilt into an iceberg in November 1879, and yet 
coming safely into port, with thirty feet of her bows smashed 
in, her water-tight bulk-heads having proved her salvation. 

The decade from 1879 to 1889 was also a period of great 
emulation, The Alaska, of the Guion fleet, starting her career 
in 1882, was the first vessel that reduced the passage below 
seven days, in June of that year; and she was also the first to 
which the title of ‘ Atlantic greyhound’ was applied. The 
Oregon, bought from the Guion line afterwards by the Cunard 
Company, reduced the passage in 1884 to less than six and a 
half days. Following the Arizona and the Alaska, came the 
America, of the National line, and the famous Cunarders Etruria 
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and Umbria. The Inman line owned the first vessel which 
crossed the Atlantic in less than six days, the feat being 
accomplished in 1889 by the City of Paris. Ten years have 
achieved scarcely any advance upon this speed. The City 
of Paris and her sister craft, the City of New York, marked a 

t advance on previous designs, Twin screws were intro- 
duced, each driven by its own set of engines. Water-tight 
compartments were more minutely subdivided. Water chambers 
were introduced, and breadth of beam was increased, to diminish 
rolling. The rudder was placed entirely below the water line. 
It was on the City of Paris in 1890 that the value of the water- 
tight bulkheads was abundantly demonstrated. One of the 
engines became completely wrecked, and caused the water to 
flow into and fill both engine rooms—an absolutely unique 
experience of the sea. Yet the vessel easily remained afloat 
until help came. How the water-tight compartments again 
saved the Paris from total wreck on the Manacles in 1899, 
will be fresh in everyone’s memory. 

The present decade has been one of steady good work, 
without any advances of importance. Its chief developments 
have been, not in increased speed, but in greater comfort and 
carrying power. Several of the older seven- and eight-day 

e steamers are still in the service, and, as their rates are 
ower than those of the big new ships, they are favourites with 
many travellers, who have no objection to prolonging a pleasant 
voyage. One of these older boats is the Gusmeths, which sank 
at her moorings in New York harbour early in 1899, owing to 
the weight of ice upon her. This vessel has made more than 
five hundred trips across the Atlantic. She and her sister ship, 
the Britannic, built in 1874, have each travelled csadidenatly 
over two millions of miles, a distance equal to eight and three- 
uarter times that between the earth and the moon. Between 
em they have carried considerably over one hundred thousand 
saloon and two hundred and sixty thousand steerage passengers 
across the Atlantic. 

The principal additions of the past ten years are the Teutonic 
and the Majestic, the Campania and the Lucania, the Kaiser 
Wilhelm and her sister ships, and last of all, the White Star 
Oceanic, which made her first trip a few months ago. The 
latter is a ‘record’ vessel, not on account of her speed—which 
will not exceed that of vessels already in the service—but because 
of her dimensions, capacity, and splendid accommodation, some 
account of which will be offered later. In an age in which 
business and commerce have been too often dragged and soiled 
in the mire of dishonesty, it is pleasing to be able to record 
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that all the White Star fleet have been built by Messrs. Harland 
and Wolff, to the orders of Ismay, Imrie, and Co., without a 
legal contract. As the late Sir Edward Harland once said in 
an after-dinner speech, specially in relation to the Teutonic: 
‘His firm had been put not upon their mettle, but upon their 
honour, for they had received absolute carte blanche as to cost.’ 

Until within about ten years ago, little attempt had been 
made in Germany to emulate the English-built liners. But 
during this period the North German Lloyd SS. Company 
and the Hamburg-American line have been building their 
large vessels chiefly in German yards, The first-named 
company has built during the past seven years twenty-four first- 
class ocean steamships, and has now ten more in course of 
construction. Before the launch of the Oceanic, the honour of 
having the largest liner afloat was last held by Germany. 
The , Be Wilhelm der Grosse, of the North German Lloyd, 
which made her first trip from Bremen to New York in 
September 1897, was built at Stettin. She is 625 feet long— 
25 feet longer than the Campania—and but 60 feet less in length 
than the Oceanic, which is 5 feet longer than the Great 
Eastern. 

The North German Lloyd has five distinct services between 
Europe and America—two between Bremen and New York, 
the headquarters of the Company, and calling at Southampton ; 
one between Bremen and Baltimore ; another between Bremen, 
Texas, and Galveston; and a fifth between New York and 
Genoa, touching at Gibraltar and Naples. This last route, 
one of the newest, is also one of the most popular with 
Americans, many of whom enter Europe from the south, visit 
the Continental cities, and return home by the same line of 
steamships from Bremen or Southampton. The Hamburg- 
American line, with its fleet of seventy-five steamers, covers the 
whole of the American routes from Hamburg and Southampton 
to New York, Mexico, and Brazil. The Normannia, the Fiirst 
Bismarck, and other vessels of this service are equal in all 
x to the best Liverpool liners, 

t is not necessary to pursue the story of the North Atlantic 
lines farther. The history of their development would be 
mostly a recapitulation of that of the great pioneers. The 
initiative of the Atlantic has been followed in the great lines 
all over the routes of the globe, and the rivalries of the great 
steamship companies have contributed to make one passenger 
vessel very much like others in respect of equipment and the 
rn and comfort of the passengers. We now therefore quit 
the North Atlantic, to course rapidly over the other great ocean 
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highways. After the Atlantic, the most crowded ocean routes 
are those which lead to and ramify in the East. These seas, 
not so long since the haunts of pirates, are ploughed by the 
keels of a dozen large steamship lines, and the crowded harbours 
and busy seaport towns, from Colombo to Nagasaki and 
Yokohama, rival those of Europe and America. : 

A great line, the history of which has its origin in the days of 
sailing craft, and of which Englishmen are justly proud, is the 
Peninsular and Oriental. To many its services are associated 
with the memories of a long life spent in the tropics. For 
more than half a century, since the palmy days of Indiamen 
and cli it has been the chief means of communication 
between England and the East. The history of this fleet began 
in 1825; the present company commenced its career in 1836, 
and was incorporated in 1840. It now owns sixty vessels, the 
largest of which register close upon 8000 tons. They run between 
London, India, the Far East, and Australia. The mail contracts 
are sixteen and a half days to Bombay, thirty-seven and a half 
days to Shanghai, and thirty-five and a half days to Australia. 
Seldom are the mails even an hour late—they are generally in 
advance of the contract times. The Caledonia has landed 
mails in Bombay within twelve and a quarter days from 
London. These ships touch at the Indian ports, at those of the 
Malay Peninsula, at Hong Kong, at the Japanese ports, as far 
north as Yokohama, and in Australian waters, from Albany 
to Sydney. Fourteen Peninsular and Oriental steamers are 
retained on the list of armed cruisers: During the past twenty 

the Company has spent over 7,000,000/. on their fleet. It 
is the oldest but one of the great lines, and its vitality remains 
unimpaired by its long career of success. 

Few perhaps, excepting those who are in touch with the 
Orient, know that one of the largest and best shipping lines in 
the world is owned in Japan and manned chiefly by Japanese. 
This line—the Japan Mail Steamship Company (N ippon Yusen 
Kaisha)—has marvellously developed from half-a-dozen small 
vessels, owned some thirty years since by the feudal chief of 
Tosa. At present it comprises a fleet of sixty-seven steamers, 
besides about a dozen in course of construction. At first and 
for many years a merely local service, its vessels now sweep the 
ocean between Antwerp and London and the East, via Suez, 
calling at numerous intermediate ports. They cross from 
Yokohama to Seattle, south of Vancouver. There is also an 
Australian service, as well as one for islands in the South Seas, 
and another for the Malay Archipelago. The story of the rapid 
expansion of this line, since the establishment of the present 
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company in 1885, is like a romance, harmonising well with the 
rapid development of Japan in other res 
The largest fleet of vessels in Eastern waters is that of the 
joint British India Steam Navigation Company and British 
India Associated Steamers Company. Their vessels, the names 
of which all terminate in ‘a,’ as Ellora, Golconda, &c., number 
over one hundred, but they are mostly of less than 6000 tons. 
There is scarcely an Eastern port, however obscure, at which 
some Of the vessels of this fleet do not call; and the vast 
= of the ocean area from London to Singapore and 
ustralia are covered by the operations of over twenty distinct 
services of steamships. They are ubiquitous in the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea; down the East Coast of Africa, as far south 
as Delagoa Bay; far up the Persian Gulf to Busreh; around 
India from Kurrachee to Calcutta; thence to the Burmese ports, 
to Javaand Australia. Many obscure Arabian and East Indian 
sea-ports are places of call for these steamers—towns which 
possess as yet no harbours, where the anchorage is often miles 
from the shore, and where on landing there are no hotels to 
welcome the traveller. 
The great French line, the Messageries Maritimes de France, 
is to France and Southern Europe what the Peninsular and 
Oriental is to England. Its head-quarters are at Marseilles, 
whence its vessels sail for the East, Australasia, and South 
America. The company owns sixty-one steamships, which 
are grouped and allotted for the various services, In the 
Mediterranean and Black Sea alone they employ eighteen 
ships. The Messageries steamers to the Bast all go through 
Suez. These do not touch the West or South African ports ; 
but a separate Indian Ocean service includes Madagascar and 
the East African ‘ports, as far south as Natal. The North 
German Lloyd has an Imperial mail service between Bremen, 
China, Japan, and Australia, calling at Naples. The Austrian- 
Lloyd vessels run between Trieste and Bombay, through Suez. 
The steamships of the Italian General Navigation Company 
(United Florio and Rubattino Companies) also take the Suez 
route from Genoa and Naples to Bombay. ase 
The name of Suez is writ large in the story of the ocean 
liners. The opening of the canal in 1869 has so greatly 
diverted the traffic to the East that the proportion of voyages 
through the canal to those round the Cape is now about as 
104 to 60. The-duration ‘of the journey to India is shortened 
by about one-third:' Since 1886-7 the canal has been opened 
for night passages to steamers equipped with electric light. “In 
1871, 765 ships went through, of a net tonnage of 761,467 5 in 
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1897, 2986 ships, of a tonnage of 7,899,373. In 1875, 84,446 
passengers travelled by the canal; in 1897, 191,215. Though 
the ships of all nations are to be seen here, British vessels 
vastly predominate, contributing an average of 76 per cent. of 
the tolls. One-seventh of our foreign commerce goes over this ~ 
route, 

Within living memory the only route to the Far East was 
that which went eastwards, the alternative being the western 
voyage round the Horn—a terror to sailing craft. But now 
there is choice of two western routes across the North American 
continent, and these absorb a large and increasing volume of 
trade. Two of the greatest and youngest of the mammoth 
American railways have become linked with the Orient by 
fleets of steamers. One of these railways is the Canadian Pacific, 
which stretches for 2900 miles across the continent from Hali- 
fax to Vancouver. The Canadian Pacific owns the three vessels 
of the Empress line, which cross every three weeks between 
Vancouver and the ports of China and Japan, carrying those 
mails of the British Government that go to the East through 
Canada. By the Empress line one may travel the 10,038 miles 
which separate Hong Kong from Liverpool with but two changes. 
There is choice of a dozen lines of steamers across the Atlantic, 
by which the traveller can land at New York or at Canadian 

rts. About eight days will cover the 2832 miles from 

iverpool to Montreal, and five days the 2906 miles of Canadian 
Pacific Railway between Montreal and Vancouver; while four- 
teen days are required for the 4300 miles of ocean between 
Vancouver and Yokohama. Thus, twenty-seven days only 
separate Liverpool from Japan. The second route across North 
America is by the Northern Pacific and Union Pacific lines, 
which pass through Utah to San Francisco, whence there is 
a choice of steamship lines to Asia. 

The ocean voyage of 4300 miles between Vancouver and 
Yokohama crosses the 180th meridian, opposite to Greenwich, 
about midway in the ocean. ‘Antipodes day’ marks the 
highest northward position of the ships in the great curve which 
they describe from port to port, great-circle sailing being taken 
in order to shorten the voyage, by passing through the narrower 
spaces between the meridians as they converge towards the pole. 
It is a dreamy experience, for nowhere is the loneliness of the 
ocean more evident than in the vast Pacific. There are no 
pes sails ; no icebergs break the monotony of the voyage. 

e only excitement is derived from the chance of a typhoon in 
August or September, but no storm in the open endangers the 
big taut ships. Life on these steamers is marked by strong 
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contrasts with that on the Atlantic vessels. The influence ot 
the Orient is felt, There mingle merchants of the East, old 
travellers, who are familiar with the route, and who take life 
leisurely. There are wealthy Chinese and Japanese ; dealers 
in tea, silks, and opium ; pearl merchants and teak merchants ; 
planters from Siam and Java and the East Indian Archipelago ; 
missionaries and agents of British commercial houses; and, 
finally, globe-trotters, in search of health, amusement, or 
information, whom the much-travelled folk regard with good- 
humoured toleration. Chinamen in blue blouses and caps are 
servants and waiters ; they glide to and fro silently at the call of 
‘boy’ or on clapping of the hands, and the luncheon is called 
‘tiffin.’ All this savours of the stationary East, but the West 
asserts itself on the mechanical side. The electric fan cools 
the air, the electric light beams, and the highest resources of 
scientific engineering wait on the safety of the ship and the 
comfort of the passengers. What is termed ‘ Asiatic steerage’ 
is a separate class on the Pacific steamers, being retained 
exclusively for Chinese, Japanese, &c., who indulge in opium 
smoking: it is open to men only. The bones of Chinese who 
have died in America are often a portion of the cargo carried, 
and if a Chinaman should die on board, it is stipulated that he 
shall not be buried at sea, but embalmed and taken to his own 
land. 

Australasia can be reached either by eastern or western routes 
—through Suez, or round the Cape, or across the American 
continent. Besides the Peninsular and Oriental and other 
lines already named in connexion with the East there are 
others whose principal or only business lies in the Antipodes. 
Among the aes sd of these is the great Orient line, 
which commenced its career in 1877 with the Lusitania. The 
present company was founded in the following year with 
monthly sailings, changed since 1880 for fortnightly services, 
The vessels go through Suez, calling at Colombo on their way 
to Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney. The Shaw, Savill, and 
Albion Company is the offspring of the amalgamation of two 
firms, whose history dates back about half a century. The 
Company owns rset Be excellently fitted mail steamers, besides 
sailing vessels, They all make the outward voyage round the 
Cape of Good Hope, calling at Teneriffe, Cape Town, Hobart, 
and New Zealand, the time occupied being from forty-three to 
forty-four days, The homeward journey lies round Cape Horn, 
call being made at Rio de Janeiro and Teneriffe, and the 
voyage occupies about forty days, One can therefore sail round 
the world by this line in a trifle over eighty days. Only sixty 
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years ago the voyage to New Zealand occupied from one 
hundred and twenty to one hundred and fifty days ; the clippers 
brought the period down to eighty or ninety days; and this has 
now been reduced by half. : 

The New Zealand Shipping Company owns a fleet of 
fourteen steamers, engaged eed New Zealand and London, 
calling at the Cape on the outward, and at Monte Video on the 
homeward voyage—thus circumnavigating the globe. In 1882 
this company made the experiment of fitting up the sailing- 
ship Mataura with refrigerators, and took a large quantity 
of fish and birds from London to New Zealand, bringing 
back a cargo of frozen beef and mutton at a freight of 24d. 
per pound. This was the commencement of the frozen meat 
trade, previous to which the farmers had reared sheep for the 
wool chiefly, boiling down the carcases for tallow. The 
introduction of the frozen meat trade still further developed the 
exports of wool, and has created a new business in cheese, 
butter, fruits, &c. The passenger vessels of this line, as well 
as those of the Orient and the Shaw Savill Companies, are now 
fitted with refrigerating chambers. Some of the largest steam- 
ships of the New Zealand Shipping Company will carry from 
60,000 to 70,000 carcases. At present those of the Shaw Savill 
Company carry an average of over 50,000 carcases each, and 
their entire fleet brings over more than 1,500,000 carcases of 
mutton annually. 

Mechanical refrigeration is effected by the application of 
simple principles. It has long been known that the com- 
pression of a ate or a gas developes its latent heat into 
sensible heat. is, therefore, is what is done, whether the 
substance be gaseous ammonia, liquid carbonic acid, ether, or 
air. The heat thus rendered sensible is removed by forcing 
the compressed substance through condenser pipes, over which 
cold water is allowed to flow. The next stage occurs in the 
refrigerating chambers, into which the substance, now deprived 
of its heat, is introduced and within which it expands. Daring 
expansion its lost heat must be replaced by withdrawal from 
surrounding objects, and as the storage chambers are occupied 
with provisions, the heat is abstracted from them. The precise 
degree of cold required is capable of regulation, and different 
classes of provisions are subjected to different degrees of 
temperature. After the refrigerating agent used has done its 
work in the storage chambers, and resumed its normal con- 
dition, it is taken back to the compresser, to pass through a 
renewal of the cycle. . 

To return from this digression: the other great route to the’ 
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Antipodes lies across the North American continent. The 
Canadian Australian Royal Mail Steamship Company, one of 
the younger lines, is jointly subsidised by the Governments of 
Canada and New South Wales. It affords an outlet for the 
traffic over the immense system of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and gives opportunities for prolonged visits to the islands of 
the Pacific, on which travellers can land and remain until the 
returning steamer calls, These vessels also are fitted up for the 
frozen meat trade. The Union Steamship Company of New 
Zealand, which is termed the ‘A and A’ (American and 
Australian) line, has through booking from England in con- 
nexion with the Union Pacific Railway. This company owns 
twenty-one vessels, which steam between San Francisco, New 
Zealand, and Australia, calling at Honolulu, besides local 
services between New Zealand ports, Sydney, Melbourne, 
Hobart, Fiji, Tahiti, and other South Sea groups. 

From Australasia we pass to Africa. More than four hundred 
years have passed since Diaz rounded the Cape with his two 
tiny vessels of 50 tons each, manned with mutinous crews; 
more than a century has gone a since Great Britain first took 
femee of Cape Colony. But the Africa of Moffat and of 

ivingstone, whose voyage to Cape Town in 1840 occupied 
three months, has been marvellously revolutionised by the 
great ocean lines which have now brought Southampton and 
Cape Town within sixteen days of each other, and which are 
maintained by the growing needs of that important group of 
colonies. 

Of these lines there are many, both British and foreign. 
The East and West African ports and the islands off the coasts 
are well served by the African Steamship Company, the Clan 
line, the Natal line, the German East African, and the French 
Steam Navigation Company. But the best-known African 
lines are the Union and the Castle. The Union Steamshi 
Company commenced its career in a humble way in 1854, 
as a coal-carrying line. The outbreak of the Russian war 
afforded opportunity for the Union Company to extend its 
sphere, the five vessels which then comprised their fleet 
being chartered by the British and French Governments. In 
1857 the Company was re-organised, and completed a contract 
with Her Majesty's Government for a monthly mail service to 
the Cape. The mail contracts have been renewed from time 
to time, and the vessels have been tg eg employed for the 
conveyance of troops. The Union line has passed through 
various vicissitudes, financial and other, in its career, due in the 
main to the’ great fluctuations in the fortunes of the South 
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African colonies. It has now a fleet of nineteen large steamers, 
one of which, the Briton, 520 feet in length, is the largest 
vessel that goes to South African waters. Another vessel 
of this line, the Scot, was the subject of a marvellous piece of 
engineering. In 1895 she was cut in two amidships by 
Harland and Wolff, and lengthened by 54 feet: the operation 
added about one thousand tons to her carrying power, and 
increased her passenger accommodation. The Union line has 
a fortnightly mail service to the Cape and Natal; an inter- 
mediate service from Antwerp, Rotterdam, Hamburg, and 
Southampton to the South African ports and Delagoa Bay ; and 
a third intermediate from Southampton to South African ports, 
and as far north as Beira. 

The Castle line was formed by Sir Donald Currie in 1872. 
The mail contract has been shared equally between this line and 
the Union Company since 1876. hen the Castle steamers 
commenced running, postage to the Cape was one shilling, and 
the duration of the voyage was more than double what it is 
now. There are eighteen ‘Castles,’ and two others in course 
of construction. Once a month a Castle liner starts for Mada- 

and Mauritius. These ships call at Lisbon, Madeira, 
en St. Helena, Ascension, the Cape ports, Natal, and 
Delagoa Bay. Connexion is made through the British India 
Company’s steamships with Arabian tes India, and the 
Eastern Archipelago; and through the Messageries Maritimes 
with Australian and other waters. 

Among the routes which are frequented less by travellers 
than by traders are those which go to the West Indies and South 
America. The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, incorporated 
sixty years ago, has a fleet of thirty-one vessels, which connect 
Southampton and the Portuguese ports with Madeira, Canary, 
the Cape Verd Islands, the West Indies, and South and Central 
America. The main route lies between Southampton, Cherbourg, 
and Barbadoes; but the outward and homeward courses are 
separated by several degrees of latitude. The service is an 
extensive one, since it collects and distributes the mails from 
the group of Leeward and Windward Islands, Jamaica, and the 
northern and eastern ports of South America, as far south as 
Buenos Ayres. The ve has also a service of steamers in 
the Pacific, between Panama and San Francisco, which call at 
many intermediate ports, the isthmus of Panama being crossed 
by railway. 

Ocean transit has now come to embrace the by-ways of 
travel as well as the t trade routes, Places which half a 
century since were visited only at long intervals, by a few 
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travellers bolder and more curious than their fellows, are now 
included in the regular routes of the steamers of the great lines, 
or of their feeders. People go farther for their holidays than 
their fathers did; and the discomfort of long railway journeys 
renders it intelligible that the pleasure cruise should grow in 
favour. Ocean travel is also very cheap: on an average the 
cost of saloon accommodation on all the best lines does not 
exceed one penny per mile. Luxurious surroundings, choice 
fare, and ample attendance are thus provided for third-class 
railway rates, The development of extended pleasure cruises is 
a direct consequence of the improved accommodation in modern 
steamships. The ‘grand tour’ of a century ago sinks into 
insignificance beside the tours offered by the steamship lines. 
That embraced the classic scenes of a small continent: these 
the principal lands and cities of the globe. If we estimate 
distance by time, the world has been rapidly shrinking in 
dimensions since the beginning of steam navigation, One 
can put a girdle round the earth in less than eighty days 
by making railway travel alternate with that on the ocean. 

he choice of routes is continually extending. The world’s 
steamship services are so numerous that there is scarcely a port 
or coast town, however obscure, at which the great liners or 
their tributary feeders do not call. 

The liner of the present day—evolved by sixty years of the 
keenest competition—is an elaborate mechanism, a gorgeous 
and secure sea-palace. Her vast proportions and admirable 
equipment are dwarfed only by the amplitude of her ocean 
setting. A volume would fail to do justice to her marvels. 
Yet we must, in conclusion, glance at some of the more 
striking features of this triumph of the century. 

On a modern liner the engineers’ staff is the largest part of 
the crew. The men engaged in the sailing department number 
only about one-third of those under the charge of the chief 
engineer. In the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse these number 
216 men, 180 being stokers and coal trimmers. This vessel has 
68 engines of all kinds on board, with 124 cylinders. About 
80 stokers are required on the Oceanic, These are attended to 
by 60 coal trimmers, and superintended by 10 or 12 leading 
firemen. There are from 20 to 24 engineers, including those 
who have to attend to the refrigerating plant for the cold 
storage of provisions; besides 10 or 12 electricians, and 18 
or 20 greasers for the engines and machinery. 

The engine power of the modern liner is gigantic. The 
biggest of these vessels now develope the energy of from 20,000 
to 30,000 horses, the latter being the power of the Lucania and 
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the Campania. 30;000 horse-power is roughly equivalent to 
that of 180,000 strong men; this will permit of comparison 
with the ancient slave-propelled galleys. The power of 30,000 
horses is equal to the liftag of 441,964 tons one foot high per 
minute, or one ton 834 miles high in one minute. It would 
be represented by the combined efforts of about 40 of the 
largest locomotive engines. Its exertion would suffice to lift 
the whole weight of the Oceanic—28,500 tons—to a height of 
15 feet in one minute. 

Some idea of the capacity of the boilers which generate the 
steam required for the engines of a first-class liner may be gathered 
from the fact that those of the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, 
when filled with the water they require, weigh 1850 tons. The 
empty boilers in the Oceanic weigh 1100 tons. To convey 
the smoke away from the furnaces the funnels have to be of 
enormous size, Their capacity is most impressive when they 
are seen lying in the shipbuilders’ yard. A couple of tram- 
way cars might be driven abreast through one of the funnels 
of the Oceanic. The two funnels of the Lucania are each 
21 feet in diameter, and 120 feet high, about equal to the 
height of the Eddystone lighthouse, or considerably more than 
half the height of the monument on Fish Street Hill. 

The safety of liners in the event of damage from without is 

arded by water-tight compartments and double bottoms. 

he modern vessel is in fact two ships, one hull being contained 
from four to five feet within the other. In the Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse, the double bottom is formed by an outer skin 
placed four feet away from the inner one, so that in the event 
of damage to the outer hull, the inner plates will in most cases 
remain intact. This space of four feet is filled with water 
ballast, used to replace the weight of the coal burnt during the 
voyage. Even if the inner skin should happen to become pierced, 
there are still the bulkheads left. These number eighteen 
in all, including the two engine rooms, and they extend 
through to the upper deck. Larger and smaller bulkheads alter- 
nate, so that no two large compartments are likely to be filled 
at one time. The boilers also are placed each in a water-tight 
compartment, and injury to one would not affect the others. 
The safety of: this fine vessel is further guarded by an arrange- 
ment enabling the officer in command on the bridge to see 
whether the doors of the water-tight bulkheads are closed or 
not; an electric annunciator on the bridge indicates the open 
or closed condition of each of these doors. For the purpose 
of drill they are closed every day at a different hour, the work 
being performed in about fifteen seconds. In case of collision 
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or fire there are sufficient pumps on this vessel to deal with 3600 
tons, or 126,000 eubic feet of water per hour. 

The value of these great vessels, and the nature of the work 
involved in helping or saving them when they become tem- 
porarily disabled, is illustrated by the high sums paid to_ those 
who rescue them from positions of difficulty and danger. When 
in 1890 the Atlantic liner Paris was towed into port from the 
Irish coast after the breakdown of her engines, 6000/. were paid 
for that, service, The sum paid for bringing home the City of 
Boston iy fracture of her screw shaft was 9300/.; and 
the towing of the City of Richmond into Halifax harbour cost 
70001. hen the New York ran aground off Sandy Hook, 
the expense of floating her off was nearly 20,000/. The recent 
raising of the Germanic in New York Harbour cost 10,000/. 

The provisioning of a liner is accomplished on a sumptuous 
scale, At no period has there been any stint in saloon fare on 
the good vessels; but with a large increase in the number of 
passengers carried, the aggregate volume of provisioning has 
assumed gigantic proportions. The adjuncts, too, of service and 
surroundings have become more luxurious. Yet, though the 
saloon has always been well catered for, the steerage has not. 
At an early period the steerage fare on the clipper ships was 
so bad that Government interfered, and insisted on the 
companies providing for each adult passenger a minimum 
weekly allowance of raw food. To make matters harder, 
steerage folk had to cook their own food, and provide cups, 
plates, spoons, &c.; for the companies provided nothing but 
the raw food and the bare berths. But this is all changed now, 
and the catering for the wants of a floating population of from 
one thousand to two thousand people is done so efficiently that 
there is nothing suggestive of the sea. The stale weevil-eaten 
biscuits and the salt junk of ancient mariners, the lack of 
fresh vegetables, fruit, meat, and bread, are no longer subjects 
of complaint. Cold storage and well-equipped cooking arrange- 
ments provide a variety of fresh food for every meal, alike 
for steerage and for first- and second-class saloons. 

The modern liner is an important adjunct to the Royal 
Navy, the finest ocean steamships being now held in reserve 
for service in time of war. The utility of merchant ships as 
armed cruisers was ridiculed a few years since ; but the measure 
has now commended itself to other nations, to France, Germany, 
Italy, and the United States, as well as to Great Britain, There 
are two classes of auxiliaries: those which are subsidised, and 
those which are simply held in reserve by their owners 
without subsidy. The first class includes the Cunarders Lucania 
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and Campania, the White Star Majestic and Teutonic, the 
P. and O. Himalaya, Australia, Victoria, and Arcadia, and 
the three Empresses of the Canadian Pacific Company. 
Eighteen other steamers are included in the second class, 
without subsidy. 

The idea of armed mercantile cruisers originated with 
Mr. Ismay, of the White Star line. In 1885 he pointed out 
to the Government that in the event of the Suez Eonal being 
closed, a vessel such as his firm proposed to build could - 
land troops in India by way of the Cape almost within the 
same time that would be required to make the by 
the Canal. Mr. Ismay’s proposal was insipid: Gale the 
Teutonic, the first of her class, was laid down. This vessel, 
typical of her successors, mounts twelve quick-firing Armstrong 
guns, eight on the upper and promenade decks, and two on 
each turtle-back. The Teutonic can reach Halifax in five days, 
and Cape Town in twelve and a half days: she can land troops 
at Bombay via Suez in fourteen days, at Calcutta in seventeen 
and a half days, at Hong Kong in twenty-one and a half 
days, and at Sydney in twenty-two days. 

uring the recent war between the United States and Spain, 
four cruisers belonging to the American line were requisitioned 
for service, These were the Paris, New York, St. Louis, and 
St. Paul. The first two, as already mentioned, were the famous 
Cities of Paris and New York, originally Inman steamers. 
These vessels were engaged as cruisers from April until 
September, during which time they suffered no mishap or 
breakdown, and the owners received the thanks of the President 
of the United States, 

Though our own armed cruisers and the Royal Naval 
Reserve have not been put to a practical test, yet the best 
results may be confidently anticipated from these allies. The 
smartness of the officers, engineers, and seamen on the great 
liners is largely due to the influence of the few months’ 
discipline to which they have been subjected in Her Majesty’s 
Navy. The reserves include officers and seamen, engineers and 
firemen. . The two latter have never been popular services, and 
the great companies offer more attractions to these men than 
the Royal Navy, the engineers of which always feel that they 
occupy a ition subordinate to their real value as com- 
batants. The modern battleship is simply a huge machine, 
and on the engineer and his staff will devolve the gravest 
responsibility in time of trial—an excellent reason why the 
modern liners, which are the highest embodiments of marine 
engineering, should be the nurseries of reserve men. There 
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are now about twenty-seven thousand trained men of all classes 
—officers, engineers, seamen, and stokers—ready to take their 
places in the navy should a naval war break out. 

It must be recorded as one of the greatest triumphs of modern 
naval science, that huge steamships are built to satisfy the 
requirements laid down for armed cruisers without any sacrifice 
of the accommodation and comfort of passengers, The 
ordinary observer would note little difference between the 
appearance of the armed cruiser and the common type of mail 
steamer. The chief difference, besides the gun arrangements, 
is that in the former the engines, boilers, and rudder are placed 
wholly below the water-line, and are thus well protected. | 
Ample capacity and great steaming-power are essentials in an 
armed cruiser. The Oceanic, which is a cruiser, has nearly 
3000 tons greater capacity than any other vessel in existence, 
and over 5000 tons more than any vessel of her speed. It was 
with difficulty that the early steamers could carry enough coal 
to last the Atlantic voyage. The Oceanic can store enough 
to take her round the world at a speed of twelve knots. 

May we now attempt to forecast the future? The non- 
professional reader is inclined to believe that, since the speed 
of ocean-steamers has regularly increased, and records have 
constantly been broken in the past, the same process may 
be indefinitely continued. The early Atlantic vessels made 
passages of from thirteen to sixteen days: the voyage is now 
done in five and a half to six days. Having been thus reduced 
by more than one-half in the course of sixty years, why should 
it be supposed that finality has been reached? This seems — 
sound reasoning. But sanguine persons who entertain the hope 
of a considerable future reduction in the speed of ocean transit 
do not, we venture to think, clearly realise the conditions, 
or the price which has to be paid for high speed. 

Approximately, the power required to propel a vessel increases 
in the ratio of the cube of the speed. To double the speed, 
therefore, the power would have to be increased eight times. 
Any marked advance in this direction is evidently not to be 
anticipated in the present condition of marine engineering. 
Engineers admit the possibility of great advances through the 
application and improvement of the steam-turbine, but as yet 
these are only far-off dreams. 

The torpedo-boat, which can travel half as fast again as a 
liner, is able to do so because everything is sacrificed to speed. 
The torpedo-boat is occupied almost wholly by machinery, 
and this is very light. The weight of its machinery will range 
from about thirty-five to seventy pounds for each indicated 
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unit of horse-power which is developed by the engines, But 
the machinery of a liner will weigh from three to five hundred- 
weights per indicated unit of horse-power. The first has neither 
cargo nor passengers to carry; the last is a commercial venture, 
depending on these for success. The magnitude of the venture 
may be estimated from the fact that a modern Atlantic liner 
must carry from 1000 to 1600 passengers and 2000 to 4000 
tons of cargo, besides her 2000 to 3000 tons of coal, and must 
earn about 16,0007. clear per trip, before a penny of profit is 
made. At the same time, passengers demand more and more 
room. The Lucania, for example, is given up so much to 
passenger accommodation that only 1600 tons of cargo can be 
carried, with 2000 bags of mails. 

Again, increased speed is accompanied by most unpleasant 
vibration. To avoid this, fast ships already have recourse to 
many expedients, For instance, the boiler-rooms of the Cam- 
pania have double casings, the space enclosed being filled with 
a material which acts as a non-conductor of sound. A further 
increase of speed might easily render the vibration almost as 
intolerable as it is on a torpedo-boat. 

Further, those who are sanguine respecting the probability of 
largely increased speeds fail to take account of the conditions 
which have facilitated the past increase in the rate of travelling. 
The reduction of speed by one half has occupied sixty years, 
which have been characterised by the most remarkable develop- 
ments in the machinery of propulsion. Without such develop- 
ments, these great advances in speed would not have been 
possible. There is good reason to believe that the sources of 
energy at present available, and the mechanical details of their 
transformation, have now and for several years past been 
utilised to the utmost degree. Therefore, unless some further 
radical improvements in the machinery of propulsion occur, no 
important increase of speed can be obtained. The truth lies in 
a nutshell : energy cannot be created, it can only be transformed. 
To produce a given speed, a corresponding amount of energy 
must be stored up and utilised in the vessel. Coal contains the 
latent force, while the machinery forms the agency of utilisation. 
To gain a little more speed would involve storing much more 
coal; and this would mean a demand on space so dispropor- 
tionate that there would not be enough room left for passengers 
and cargo to render a vessel apaying venture. It would mean 
turning a liner into a sort of magnified torpedo-boat. Already 
the consumption of coal is enormous on a liner; it amounts to 
350 or even 500 tons aday. And yet, though the aggregate is 
so large, the actual proportion of coal consumed to the energy or 
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horse-power developed is now so extremely small that it seems 
impossible to reduce it further. The best liners do not burn 
quite 14 lb. of coal per unit of horse-power developed | per 
hour. The earlier steamers burnt 5 and 6 Ib. per unit . per 
hour; so that, though the energy necessary for propulsion at 
the present speeds is, say, eight times that developed in the 
early steamers, the coal required is only about one third or one 
fourth of what would have been required for an equivalent energy 
in earlier days. The Great Eastern failed, not because she 
was a big ship—for she was not so heavy as the latest liner— 
but by reason of the vast dead-weight of coal which she had 
to carry. At that period the marine engine was a weakling 
in comparison with its successor of the present day, and the 
boiler pressure was very low. The result was that the Great 
Eastern required more than three times as much coal as a 
modern liner requires, in order to produce a given degree of 
power. It is, therefore, we think, safe to predict that no impor- 
tant advance in the speeds of '‘ners will be made by existing 
types of boilers and engines. : 

But though no great improvement may be in store, we may 
well be content with what we have. A wonderful advance in 
the art of building and equipping steamships has been made, 
and the story of this advance bas an interest, an excitement of 
its own. Mathitiery, steam, and steel are not without their 
poetry. Romance has not disappeared from the seas with the 
white-winged clippers, nor will it disappear while the great 
steamships plough their courses, regardless of the trades, 
doldrums, and calms, of hurricanes and tempests, of icebergs 
and all the other perils of the sea. Safer and more comfort- 
able than their predecessors, both for passengers and crew, they 
are one of the most marvellous mechanical products of the 
nineteenth century. They are the crown of ages of navigation, 
carrying our thoughts far back through thirty centuries to the 
youth of the world—to the daring mariners of Norway and 

beenicia, to the triremes of Carthage and of Athens, to the 
‘hollow ships’ which were beached before Troy, and to the 
mythical heroes who sailed on the quest of the Golden Fleece, 
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Art. V.—1. The Wild Garden. By W. Robinson. Fourth 
edition. London: John Murray, 1894, 

2. Garden Craft, Old and New. By John D. Sedding. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 1895. . 

3. Wood and Garden. By Gertrude Jekyll. London: Long- 
mans, 1899, 


'WN\HE dictum, ‘it is all a matter of taste,’ has in it that 

soupgon of truth which may be found in many an 
accepted saying. It is true so far as it goes, but that is only 
a very little way. The canons of taste are the verdict of 
centuries of cultivated thought devoted to a given subject ; and, 
though no one can be denied the right of private judgment, the 
balance of truth will generally incline towards the experts, 
Their opinions have already been sifted and over-ruled or 
modified ; and to set aside their garnered wisdom is an enter- 
prise not lightly to be undertaken. 

Our love of flowers has a long pedigree, for though the 
gardens of the Romans were laid waste during the barbarism 
which followed their departure, the gardener’s art was revived 
by the Church. War and rapine—with the necessity of 
protecting rather than embellishing the narrow precincts of a 
stronghold—were the employment of the laity. But within 


the peaceful walls of the monastery the gentler arts found a 
retreat ; and the work of acclimatisation was carried on with 
zeal and intelligence. It was not until Tudor times that they 
could emerge into the world once more. It is to the stately 
decorum of those days that the school of art appeals. But if 
Bacon discourses rapturously of ‘ inprginesd gardens,’ Linnzus 


wept with delight at the first field of gorse which he saw in 
bloom. If the creation of a garden be an attempt to enhance 
the beauty of the world, there is room for all sorts of gardening ; 
and if there be any spot from which the turmoil of controversy 
should be excluded, it is here. When Epicurus planted a 
garden, his design was not to provide an incentive to dispu- 
tation, but a needful sedative. 

How completely this principle may be overlooked is mani- 
fested by the first two of the books before us. Possibly it were 
unreasonable to expect an architect and a landscape gardener 
to see with the same eyes; yet there should be an intimate 
sympathy. The finished picture should lie before the mind’s 
eye of the architect ; but years before the first stone is laid, the 
trees and shrubs, which are to be the main features of the garden, 
should be started on their career, The quarrel might well 
have been avoided had each author known better how to 
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entrench himself within his position and recognise his limita- 
tions. The ‘garden enclosed,’ with its ordered grace and 
sweetness, is not necessarily a ‘stone yard,’ a mechanic’s play- 
ground, a Dutchman’s fad ; nor, on the other hand, does freedom 
from the trammels of art imply a wilderness. On one side 
there is the disciple of Nature, to whom the plumb-line, the 
shears, and the foot-rule are anathema; on the other there is 
the trained artist, with his quick sensibility and reverence for 
the antique beauty of a statelier time, to whom a garden repre- 
sents Nature glorified by its passage through man’s mind—the 
living memorial of a dead past. To one the ‘immortal 
Brown’ is the apostle of a nobler and a living creed. To the 
other he is a barbarian, who would wheel away the very gods of 
Greece. 

Happily the dispute is none of ours. We are not called upon 
to walk with Bacon and Temple and Evelyn among their 
pleached alleys, dappled with tender gloom, nor to appraise 
the motives of those who swept away their work. It is to 
Nature, a more exacting mistress than either, that we are called 
upon to do homage. The true gardener must possess the 
attributes of both the poet and the artist; and accordingly both 
factions have laid claim to their advocacy. Milton, Hastie, 


Herbert, and Donne are suffused with garden imagery. 


But before we descend to Thomson, as the propounder of a 
naturalistic style, it must be remembered that it was among 
the woods and by the streams that Chaucer and many another 
English bard loved to go a-maying. Gainsborough’s school 
undoubtedly had its influence; but the landscape gardeners 
—pioneers of the Wild Garden—cannot boast of having 
infectea the national taste with their love of scenery, For, 
co-existing with the extreme of artificiality in garden craft, 
there ever lingered in the English character the love of wood- 
land, flower, and field. Our climate may be toujours affreuz, 
but it is favourable to scenic effect. ‘There are loftier scenes,’ 
as Hawthorne says,‘in many countries than the best that 
England can show; but for the picturesqueness of the smallest 
object that lies under its gentle gloom and sunshine there is no 
scenery like it anywhere.’ 

Before passing to the general consideration of our subject we 
must notice one of the latest contributions to the swelling tide 
of garden literature. The pleasant scenes which the author of 
‘Wood and Garden’ conjures up before her readers’ eyes have 
the merit of realism, being a record of work achieved. The 
catalogue of failures, of which works of this nature too often 
consist, may provide amusement to some and afford a warning 
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to others, But they suggest the inquiry, Why not, subordinate 
your hopes to the conditions under which you have to work? 
Success is, on the whole, a healthier diet than disappoint- 
ment. Miss Jekyll pays a just tribute to the influence which 
Mr. Robinson’s publications have exercised upon the art of 
gardening; yet, while disclaiming any desire to rival the plant- 
lore collected in his works, she gives horticultural hints which 
the tyro will.welcome and the expert will not despise. 

The assumption that we have seen the last of the dreary 
formalism of the interregnum is to bury the dead past too 
summarily. It ignores the caprice of fashion, against which 
even a thing of beauty cannot strive successfully, The value of 
varieties is in no way called in question by suggesting that a 
novelty is not necessarily more beautiful than the type, while 
it is very commonly inferior in hardihood. There is true 
enthusiasm for the beautiful in Miss Jekyll’s work, and there 
is a clear perception of the fact that in proportion as the 
gardener makes this his aim, he will contribute to the world’s 
happiness and to the restfulness of his own spirit. ‘ Sweet peas 
on tiptoe for a flight’ need not be grown prosaically between 
rows of sticks; and if ‘the ruling grace’ that tended Shelley’s 
garden was too ethereal for mortal imitation, her spirit still 
haunts the gardener’s ideal. 

The reaction against the traditional formal garden set in 
during the early part of the eighteenth century. Increased for- 
mality—and that often of a vulgar and puerile character—had 
come in the train of the Dutch dynasty. The work of the great 
masters of their craft had been debased in its passage through 
feeble hands, and fell a ready prey to the destructive criticism 
which was the fashion of the hour, Horace Walpole had little 
difficulty in bringing ridicule upon the taste which con- 
descended to embellish our gardens with ‘giants, animals, 
monsters, coats of arms, mottoes in yew, box, and holly.’ 
These were the stock-in-trade of the London gardeners of the 
day, who dealt in ‘fine-cut greens and clipt yews in the shape 
of birds, dogs, men, and ships,’ Pope lent the aid of his 
raillery, and the tribe of critics and essayists extolled the charms 
of Nature, which were not powerful enough, however, to entice 
them from their congenial coffee-houses. The world seems to 
have grown captious and to have outlived its enthusiasms as we 
contrast the well-poised phrases of Addison with the joyous 
outburst of Gerarde: ‘Go forwarde in the name of God; graffe, 
set, plant, nourishe up trees in every corner of your ground.’ - 
. Revolution was in the air. There was a craying for deliver- 


ance from dogmatic laws. Had the apostles. of freedom; been 
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propered with a new and positive faith to take the place of that 
rom which they emancipated themselves, all might have been 
well, But so intent were they upon destruction that irre- 
trievable mischief had been wrought before the task of recon- 
struction could be undertaken. o ning out, pulling down, 
and levelling were their watchwords; and the result was the 
bare even surface which taxed all the ingenuity of those who 
undertook to repair their errors. It is curious to note the 
enthusiasm with which the new ideas were hailed. Brown— 
acclaimed ‘the immortal’ by his contemporaries—was their 
chief exponent. To him and his coadjutor Kent is due the 
destruction of many of the most finished specimens of formal 
garden craft which ever adorned a country, 

A little more Nature might have been admissible, but not 
the drastic remedy of wheeling away terraces and walls, 
and laying open the — enclosed’ as a foreground to the 
distant landscape. When this change had been effected it was 


found too often that the landscape was not Nature. It bore 
the mark of man’s handicraft—the only difference being that it 
was of a coarser character. It needs the kindly Heimweh of an 
American to find sanctity, as Hawthorne did, in an English 
turnip-field, It was quickly discovered that our forefathers 
valued a screen for other reasons besides the peaceful seclusion 


which it afforded. Hence arose the necessity of making 
Nature. Rocks, mounds, and lakes had to be improvised, 
which failed of their effect because they were not in keeping 
with the surroundings. Expenditure the most lavish, and taste 
the most consummate, can never cure what we term Nature’ 
defects. 

That our gardens were not more entirely wrecked in their 
transition from Art to that parody of Nature which was sub- 
stituted for it, is due to the genius and perseverance of 
Humphrey Repton. It is indicative of his liberal mind that 
having begun by blessing he came near to cursing. He in- 
veighs bitterly against the puerilities perpetrated by Brown, 
whose habit it was to destroy the natural contour‘of the ground 
by lowering every hillock and filling every hollow, and who— 
such was his penchant for what in this sense may be properly 
termed "artificial water ’—ventured to ‘excavate his lakes 
without any regard to the naturalness of the situation. Repton’s 
philosophic mind divined that the old must be blended with 
the new. Instead of trying to teach Nature better ways, he 
took her into partnership. His catholic taste appeals to us 
from his pages. His drawings, in which a plan of the new 
grounds fits over the old—with spaces cut out to show such 
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portions as were to be retained—prove that, like every true 
gardener, he had a picture of the future in his mind’s eye. 

How difficult was his task may be gathered from the frequent 
references to the obstacles which he encountered. It must be 
remembered, too, in appreciating his work, that his best designs 
were often marred by the mischievous intervention of his 
patrons. Not unnaturally he demurs to the dictum that one 
who is always on the spot must know best. If so, a constant 
attendant is, in time of need, a better adviser than a physician. 
In the Advertisement, which explains the scope of his treatise, 
published in 1803, he says :— 4 

‘So difficult is the application of any rules of Art to the works of 
Nature that I do not presume to give this Book any higher title than 
“Observations tending to establish fixed Principles, in the Art of 
Landscape Gardening.” ’ 


And he adds :— 


‘In every other polite art there are certain established rules or 

meral principles to which the professor may appeal in support of 

is opinion; but in Landscape Gardening every one delivers his 
sentiments or displays his taste, as whim or caprice may dictate, 
without having studied the subject.’ 


To prove that Art and Nature are not irreconcilable, it may 
suffice to summon one typical witness, of whose inborn sensi- 
tiveness to every phase and mood of Nature it were superfluous 
to speak. Read Wordsworth’s idea of a garden, and mark 
how fairly he, who in garden craft was the equal of Bacon and 
Evelyn, could hold the balance between the rival schools. In 
a letter to Sir George Beaumont, quoted by Mr. Myers, he 
says :— 

‘Laying out grounds, as it is called, may be considered as a liberal 
Art, in some sort like poetry and painting, and its object is or 
ought to be to move the affections under the control of good sense, 
that is, of the best and wisest; but, speaking with more precision, 
it is to assist Nature in moving the affections of those who have the 
deepest perception of the beauties of Nature.’ 


We have noted the disestablishment which overtook the old 
English garden—reform degenerating into iconoclasm; the 
attempts, always unavailing, to reconstitute the past ; the chaos 
which ensued. We are still in the transition state, but that is 
the fashion of the day. Good may come of evil, but it behoves us 
to remember that the break-up of a system leaves us the difficult 
task of reconstruction without the aid of rules. The wondrous 
enthusiasm which shed its glamour over the garden in 
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Elizabethan days has not spent itself. In our sober English 
fashion we still love flowers, though our praise takes something 
of that saddened tone which is appropriate to a disillusioned 
era, In the garden at least there is no room for despondency. 
The world’s floral treasures which have been poured so lavishly 
upon us are not yet exhausted. The horticulturist, at any 
rate, may view with complacency the opening up of China and 
the dark places of the earth. 

The man of the world will see in all this nothing but the 
swing of fashion’s pendulum. But there are epidemics of 
sentiment as well as of disease, which have to be reckoned 
with. The weariness of life, which is affected by many, is felt 
in all its reality by the few. Man carries with him a double 
nature: the civilisation of centuries coexists with primitive 
savagery. The stronger the character, the greater the impulse 
towards reversion. Minds of a primitive type decline to be 
‘lulled by the singer of an empty day’; the trim paths of life 
irritate them, Such men as Rousseau, Gautier, and Thoreau 
might well be credited with this ‘ yearning towards wildness.’ 
But Cowley spoke for others besides himself when he desired 
that his garden should be— 


‘Painted o’er with Nature’s hand, not Art’s.’ 


In the polished and decorous Addison we find an even more 
unexpected advocate :— 

*I have often,’ he says, ‘looked upon it as a piece of happiness 
that I have never fallen into any of these fantastical tastes, nor 
esteemed anything the more for its being uncommon and hard to be 
met with. For this reason I look upon the whole country in spring- 
time as a spacious garden, and make as many visits to a spot of 
daisies, or a bank of violets, as a florist does to his borders or 
parterres.’ 


This is, however, no disparagement of a garden. Burns took 
his walk to see the linnet’s nest and the rosebud bending its 
thorny stalk. We would not outrage his artistic sense by 
turning his wild rose into a standard budded with different 
varieties of the flower; nor would we affront Addison’s 
cultured taste by overlaying Nature with Art. Who would 
not sympathise with Juvenal’s lament over Egeria’s fountain 
‘ prisoned in marble,’ or with Byron’s delight at seeing the flowers 
and ivy once more asserting their claim? If Nature is at times 
coerced, she revenges herself with a sweet wilfulness. Man 

a ruin looks fairer in its decay than when it left the builder’s 
hands. The Colosseum, before the archeologists intervened, 
harboured four hundred and twenty species of plants. Shelley 
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tells us how he found the inspiration of ‘ Prometheus Unbound’ 
‘ among the flowering glades and thickets of odoriferous blossom- 
ing shrubs and trees’ which had taken possession of the Baths 
of Caracalla, This is Nature’s method, and man, if he is wise, 
will enter into partnership with her rather than competition. 
Those who sigh for primitive wildness must seek it elsewhere 
than in cultivated England. The very aspect of our woods has | 
changed. The forests among which our British ancestors 
wandered were of oak, birch, alder, and mountain-ash. The 
plane, elm, poplar, and chestnut were unknown to them; and 
they never heard the bees drowsing among the lime blossom. 
Addison would have found the pleasure of his walk enhanced 
if, besides the cowslips and daffodils, which were the object of 
his quest, he had found the indigenous plants of some other 
country, or the flowers of another clime. The Scotchman in 
his exile loved his thistle, though it was not indigenous; and 
Cromwell was indebted to the American forest for his bergamots. 
Along the sbores of the Mediterranean many a little clearing 
will be met with which recalls Virgil’s exquisite picture of the 
wild garden, and its lilies, under the rocky heights of C&balia. 
The twice-flowering roses of Pestum would not have bloomed 
among the violets unless some hand had placed them there. 
All that the fastidious eye demands is that Nature should not 
be made ridiculous by the introduction of incongruous elements 
or by inharmonious juxtaposition. In her own domain she 
must reign supreme, under condition that she finds room for the 
beauty. of other lands. 
. It would be too much to assume that the Wild Garden is 
dictated by our present phase of ennui. We may seek its 
origin more reasonably in our leaning towards freedom, 
accentuated by a revulsion from the uniformity of the day. 
The creation of a Wild Garden is an undertaking which 
may satisfy the ambition of the most adventurous. Here there 
are no standing rules, no handbooks, which, carefully adhered 
to, will ensure success, With a very moderate amount of 
knowledge and skill, many square feet of cuttings and seedlings 
may be counted on. They will come in their appointed season. 
There is no question to be settled as to finding room in a 
crowded bed, or ousting less worthy occupants. Your plants 
can go at once into the home prepared for them and provided 
with every comfort. He was a reverent man who said : God 
Almighty is my gardener. I merely put the things in. He 
makes Pts grow. When we come into the august presence 


of Nature we instinctively put aside the lofty talk about 
‘flowering’ a plant and then transferring it to the rubbish 
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. Nature must be reverently wooed if she is to be won. 
When we note the perfection of her picture, we may well turn 
pupil instead of teacher, A well furnished bed of bloom rising 
out of the stark earth has as sorry an appearance as a room 
without a carpet. It is in the setting of her flowers that Nature 
chiefly distances the Art of man. To provide that delicate 
network of fern and grass and herb is a task of infinite difficulty. 
Where possible the original growth may be left undisturbed. 
Many of the sturdier bulbs may be dibbled in the turf, and 
pzonies make a grand show in the tall grass; but too often 
the indigenous vegetation would starve or overrun the exotics. 
Before we lay our favourites in Nature’s lap, we must first ask 
Nature if she would care to grow them, 

In our flower-beds each specimen is surrounded by its quota 
of bare earth; but in Nature’s garden there should be no waste 
land—save under the deep shadow of an evergreen. The leaf- 
less season of the deciduous trees allows time for a crop of 
bulbs. Each spot should be a calendar of the seasons. By 
forecasting the blooming period it is possible to maintain an 
unbroken succession of ens throughout the year. There 
will not be the brilliant outburst of the bedding-out system ; but 
the result will please the fancy of those who subscribe to the old- 
world adage: ‘ Use pleasure gently, and it will last the longer.’ 


Grouping is another ‘riddle of the painful earth,’ which 
must be studied thoughtfully. There are no unmeaning lines, 
no specimens dotted aimlessly here and there. Each species 
collects itself into a colony, whose form is dictated by the 
exigencies of the a The colony ‘is. compact, but of 

h 


irregular shape. e approach to it is often marked by 
outlying sentries—seeds carried by the wind or dropped by 
birds. But be the form what it may, it will be found worthy 
of imitation. | 

To attempt a catalogue of such plants as are suitable to the 
Wild Garden would be less serviceable than to indicate the 
general conditions which must be borne in mind. Nature culti- 
vates the hedgerow and the ditch, the coppice and the meadow, 
the brookside and the arid bank. What then are the limits of the 
Wild Garden? It begins where the last flower-bed spreads its 
trim beauty.on the greensward, and it ends where the prectiond 
eye. and well-stored mind can find, no. further point of vantage 
whereon to place a flower. This,will not be reached till many 
a year has slipped into oblivion. ..The time is gone, but the 
work remains,..and. the world is thereby enriched. It may be 
said that this is mere naturalisation, But to admit the imputa- 
tion is to cast.no.slur on an,art which tests the gardener’s skill 
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in the solution of problems unknown to the ordinary garden. 
His highest capacities are called forth by the effort to domesti- 
cate in the different parts of his domain plants and flowers 
of the most different provenance; and the variety of foreign 
‘wane is always on the increase. The Elizabethan gardener 
asted of the many strange herbs which were ‘daily brought 
from the Indies, America, Taprobane, Canary Isles, and all 
parts of the world.” Read Bacon’s modest list and then com- 
pare it with Loudon’s; then carry the catalogue up to date, 
and we shall see the advantage at which we stand as to raw 
material. As England is an epitome of the world, so the 
Wild Garden is a miniature presentment of many lands. The 
unpremeditated art of Nature must be the workman’s ideal ; 
but, though no trace of the hand remain, it should bear the 
impress of man’s mind. It is Nature’s truce with man. She 
has condescended to heighten her beauty by a richer dress. 
Beyond the fact that each is engaged in growing flowers, 
there is little in common between the horticulturist and the 
gardener—two terms which are often treated as synonymous. 
It is by the composition of the picture that the true artist is 
known. The eye of the artist and the mind of the poet must 
inspire the technical skill of the gardener if his work is to rise 
above the level of mediocrity. It is not the palette dotted over 
with patches of brilliant colour that we admire, but the ordered 
harmony of effects. Naturalisation, if we accept for awhile the 
limitation, is not the haphazard introduction of exotics among 
our native flora. As to technical knowledge, it necessitates 
an intimate acquaintance with every flower we handle, its 
preference for sunshine or shade, drought or moisture, its 
favourite soil, and its capacity for holding its own. among 
indigenous rivals, This much may be acquired; but the 
esthetic qualities which can weave a parti-coloured mass into 
harmonious union are gifts, and beyond the teaching of books. 
To begin with, we must discard the dogmatic laws of the 
garden; but such rebellion need not lead us astray. The 
character and variety of the flora within our reach will be 
mainly determined by the configuration of the land and its 
geological formation. Where a hanging coppice or a low ridge 
of rock—preferably limestone—falls gently to a river or marsh, 
nooks will be found which the practised hand will people with 
congenial plant life. Each rill which adds its tribute to the 
river may have its own flora, while by the alluvial soil which 
it carries down it prepares a bed for another group. The 
various exposures to sun and wind, which a broken outline 
affords, give climates so various that the vegetation of many 
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latitudes may be collected within a limited area. There are 
spots in our southern and western counties where, among bay, 
ilex, laurustinus, myrtle, and arbutus, no unworthy remi- 
niscence may be obtained of the natural gardens which clothe 
the Mediterranean coast. Landor hated evergreens because 
they seemed to have no sympathy with Nature; but Emerson 
loved them for their snug seclusion. A holly glinting against 
the russet oak-leaves needs no apology. It is no disparage- 
ment of our English woodland to say that it has an unkempt 
look after the finished beauty of more southern lands. The 
patriarchal husbandry of the Moor leaves a plentiful crop of 
iris and other bulbs to gem his fields, while the rocky back- 
ground is covered with cistus. The meadows and corn-fields 
of Greece and Asia Minor are ablaze with colour, The thistles 
of the South American pampas, taller than a man on horse- 
back, spread a mass of bloom like a heathery moor, These and 
like effects may be ours in miniature. The northern latitudes 
of the American and our own continent will supply all that we 
need for the bleaker spots. 

The traveller will turn with a wistful sigh from scenes which 
can live only in memory. No human hand can reproduce the 
gardens with which Nature decks her lordly domain—the 
gorgeous colour which lights up the sombre depths of a tropical 
forest, the modest beauty of the verbenas and fuchsias of a 
cooler latitude, the brilliant bulbs of the Cape, or the tender 
bloom of oleanders filling a Spanish valley—yet these scenes 
will supply a picture-lesson of the way in which Nature works. 
‘Ab uno disce omnes.’ Let the wayfarer in one of the forest 
States of North America emerge from a ‘pine barren’ on to a 
cranberry moss, It is one of Nature’s Water Gardens, laid out 
on a scale and with surroundings worthy of her. The yellow 
sand, redeemed from barrenness by the dark fir-trees, fringes the 
marsh, Beyond it, far as the eye can reach, stretches a waving 
sea of green—the stately heads of elm-trees and maples older 
than the Republic. The mass of vegetation which crowds 
every inch of the oozy soil is bewildering at first sight, but 
a detailed examination soon reveals many of our acclimatised 
favourites, It is from the marshy meadows and forest pools of 
the Eastern States and from the dank woods of the lake region 
that we have obtained the stately wir lily and the golden club, 
the large yellow and the white water lily, pitcher plants, water 
arums, and varieties of lady’s slipper—among them the lovely 
mocassin flower. Nowhere does the incomparable tint of the 
cardinal flower, beautiful alike in sunshine and shade, show to 
better effect than among the tussocks which fringe some wood- 
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land stream—surroundings which’ are also only too well suited 
to the requirements of the rattlesnake. ; 

The peat mosses and marshes of the northern and temperate 
latitudes have added much to our choice of subjects. Yet so 
rich is our native flora that, except for such exotics as the water- 
loving irises, we need not travel beyond our own border. There 
is often more difficulty in collecting on one spot our indigenous 
plants; scattered irregularly over the kingdom. Yet the result 
will repay the effort. It is not the paucity of plants, but the 
difficulty of selecting the worthiest, that embarrasses us. 
Among those which should find a place are the great water 
dock, the bullrush, cladium mariscus, and the equisetum known 
as giant horse-tail; some of the sedges, such as carex pendula, 
which are of a very graceful habit ; the flowering rush, arrow- 
head, loosestrife, willow herb, monkshood, yarrow, meadow- 
sweet, water lilies, with their dwarf likeness, villarsia; bog 
arum and bog bean; marsh marigold, that ‘shines like fire in 
swamps and hollows grey’; water violet, our native globe 
flower, and water ranunculuses, especially the indigenous 
ranunculus lingua, with its large handsome yellow flowers and 
bold habit. A rich drapery of ferns, notably osmunda, and 
such distinct grasses as poa aquatica, will suffice to complete 
the picture. 

To ‘pause here, however, will be to fail in doing justice to 
our opportunities. We have amplified with some detail the 
charaeteristics of the Water Garden ; but space will not permit 
to carry this principle into other portions of the garden. The 
secret of success lies in noting the native flora which abound 
in a locality and associating with them the exotics of the same 
species. With the meadow-sweets, for example, may be 
grouped the many beautiful varieties of herbaceous spireas ; 
with the yellow water-flag several of the foreign irises. Many 
of our garden plants would thrive much better in the cool soil 
which borders a lake or river, Some prefer the brink, while 
the water itself is the natural home of others. To meet their 
respective wants three zones should be provided—an arrange- 
ment which will promote the growth of individual plants and 
add to the general mass of bloom. The beautiful Nile lily— 
calla ethiopica—is hardy in the south of England ; so, too, is 
the Cape pond weed. The saxifrage known as ‘ peltata,’ from 
its shield-like leaves, and the pickerel weed of North America 
are noble plants. Gunnera, with its handsome rhubarb-like 
leaves, starwort, and many another plant will make an ample 
return for the consideration which gives them the opportunity 
they lack under the ordinary methods of cultivation. 
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It is inevitable that the lover of the picturesque should give 
his sympathies to the live fence, for which wire and iron 
railings are being so largely substituted. The enemies of the 
latter decry them, not unjustly, as forming a ladder to climb 
over, a lattice to look through, and as destitute of the prime. 
essential of shelter. It is the disappointment due to the intro- 
duction into our hedges of such unsuitable shrubs as privet and 
elder, together with neglect in maintaining them, which has 
brought live fences into disrepute. But if properly formed in 
the first place of blackthorn, quick, or holly, they will justify 
the trouble by their utility, economy, and beauty, It is the 
infatuation of rabbits for the bark of the holly which has 
deterred many from planting this—the best and most ornamental 
of fencing plants. Our hedgerows and banks form a garden 
which may be rendered more attractive than any artificial fence. 
They afford, too, a shelter which is invaluable. Here there will 
be a congenial home for coloured primroses, polyanthus, cycla- 
mens, Solomon’s seal, the hardy gladioli, pyrola, narcissus, 
snowflakes, fritillary, and many another. The wild rose and 
the sweet brier flourish on the top, while our native climbers 
take possession of the bank. No training can ever give to them 
the artless grace with which they arrange their drapery when 
free from restraint. In the company of traveller’s joy and 
honeysuckle we may place several varieties of clematis, honey- 
suckles of other hues but in sweetness equal to our own, 
jasmines, vines, roses, and Virginian creeper. The difference 
between their beauty in such a spot and that of their garden 
rivals may be tested by comparing a well-trained vineyard 
with an old vine wedded to an elm tree in primeval fashion. 

A glimpse at a New England wood will show how we may 
enliven our own coppice. The ground is brightened in spring 
by dog’s-tooth violets, hepaticas, Solomon’s seal, blood-root, 
gold-thread—so named from its yellow roots—and the lovely 
wood-lily. If these plants can endure the climate of Massa- 
chusetts, what may not we accomplish? It is true that in 
their own country the heavy mantle of snow preserves them 
from the alternate coaxing and freezing which is the vice of 
an English winter: we must therefore remedy the drawback 
by allowing Nature to take care of her children in her own 
untidy way. ‘ Tidiness’ is the bane of plant life. To remove 
the leaves from a bed at the approach of winter is to shear a 
sheep at Christmas. From the artistic point of view it may 
be doubted whether the bare soil, dotted over with frost-bitten 
plants, is a more cheerful sight than a carpet of dead leaves ; 
but even if it be so, let consideration for the Mowers, which need 
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our best help in their season of distress, incline the balance in 
their favour, There would be something ludicrous, were it not 
painful, in the annual digging-over to which shrubberies are 
subjected. The ‘rough pruners’ go before to clear the way, 
and the diggers follow. hind them is a desolation like the 
track of a whirlwind. The wasted effort bestowed on this 
destruction should be given to encouraging the many dwarf 
and creeping things which cover the nakedness of the land. 

Happily, in the Wild Garden we may defy conventionality 
unreproved. In our capricious climate cover is needed long 
after the calendar proclaims the advent of spring; and if March 
delays to sweep away the last of the litter, Nature will soon 
draw a mask of green over her untidiness, It is under these 
conditions, in the half-shade and shelter of a deciduous coppice, 
that the lilium auratum, the panther, with some of the other 
lilies, and not a few of the most beautiful irises, develope to 
perfection. Here, too, should it not be indigenous, we may 
naturalise the lily of the valley and Solomon’s seal—seen at 
its best when lifting its graceful head out of a carpet of wild 
hyacinth. 

Forest trees are beneficial to some flowers from the partial 
shade they afford ; but, speaking generally, they are inimical 
to plant life. They exhaust the soil, and deprive it alike of 
sun and rain. The air, however, of antiquity which they lend 
should atone for these evils; the inconvenience should not be 
removed by cutting them down. ‘Thank goodness it takes 
three centuries to grow an avenue of oaks,’ was the consolation 
of the guests who drove home down the newly planted avenue 
of a plutocrat, who had entertained them at dinner, and had 
overdone the ostentation. Evelyn regrets that men are more 
prone to cut down than to plant, and relates with approval the 
anecdote of Ulysses, who, returning from his wanderings, found 
his father planting a tree. Being asked why he did so, at his 
age, the old man replied to his unknown visitor: ‘I plant 
against the day when my son Ulysses comes home.’ The author 
of ‘Silva’ might well turn his delightful pages with increased 
pleasure when he remembered the millions of trees which its 
advice had called into being. 

Where planting is necessary, the configuration of the ground 
should be accentuated, not minimised. The taller trees should 
be placed on the high ground, and those of more moderate 
growth be reserved for the valleys. The contrary method is 

roductive of tameness by equalising the level. It was the 
lief of Kent and Brown that the ‘ works of Nature were well 
executed, but in a bad taste.’ Their mania was for levelling, 
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for producing a smooth bare surface, whereon to reconstruct 
Nature; our effort should be to reverse their process. The 
essence of the Wild Garden is that it leaves Nature intact in 
all its essential features. Nature should not be forced, says 
Sir William Temple ; ‘great sums may be thrown away without 
effect or honour, if there want sense.’ Nor should the eye be 
forced, for, as Repton points out, ‘ The eye of taste or experience 
hates compulsion, and turns away with disgust from every 
artificial means of attracting its notice.’ We are bidden to 
believe that every ornament of a woman’s dress is a survival of 
some article of use. A bridge should be so placed as to cross 
the water; and roads should follow the lie of the land, and not 
meander from sheer imbecility. So, too, everything should be 
congruous to the scene, A Chinese shoe will not fit an English 
foot, and a pagoda is an anomaly in an English landscape. 

An eye for form as well as colour is indispensable for 
successful planting. A bold effect, ably conceived, will be 
lost if the site be chosen without judgment. The little bays 
formed by trees and shrubs should not be blocked by a mass of 
tall flowers. The intrinsic beauty of their form will not, 
however, be marred by a carpet of dwarf vegetation. Erect 
stiff plants should not occupy the ridge of a bank while the 
shrubs which would have drooped over it are relegated to 

sitions where their tendency becomes an eyesore. Nature 
ioe mystery, and a glimpse of colour through the brushwood 
is often more attractive than an unobstructed vista. Plants 
lose by repetition, especially if they recur at measured distances. 
The habit of the eye is to take in one object at a time, and it 
should not be distracted. A group of lilies against the dark 
foliage of an evergreen needs no adjunct. The sum of the 
matter is that the eye unconsciously searches out points of 
vantage. It should be the effort of forethought to see that it 
has a pleasing object whereon to rest. 

If it be true that every woman who puts a ribbon in her 
bonnet incurs a responsibility to society, a similar remark may 
be made of the world of flowers. The laws of colour must remain 
a sealed book to those who are afflicted with colour blindness. 
There are others who in dress, in furniture, and even in the 
arrangement of a bowl of flowers, show a nice discrimination, 
but who seem to leave their taste behind them when they close 
the front door. A pattern-bed might be made much more effec- 
tively in any other material than flowers; and in that case its 
designers would produce a work of art. Yet a violent contrast 
of crude colour seems to cause them no pain; and because it 
is consecrated by custom, the regulation red, blue, and yellow 
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of geranium, lobelia, and calceolaria is held to be a pleasant 
relief to the eye. But when did Nature ever grow a formal 
mass of scarlet or crimson and fence it in with a thin blue line, 
and then in sheer wilfulness balance it by an equal quantity of 
_ yellow? ‘God Almighty planted the first garden,’ and some- 
how in her painting of coppice or moor or meadow Nature 
never goes wrong. Here we shall obtain lessons in colour 
more easy of appreciation than the laws laid down by art. 
Nature employs a bold contrast at times, but her rule is 
harmony; and much of the secret of her success lies in the 
abundant drapery of green by which she veils and softens 
her colours. 

The association of such flowers as tritoma and the rose- 
coloured Japanese anemone, and a delicate harmony chosen 
from the perennial phloxes, make a pleasing blend as summer 
wanes. Then pass from the sunlight to some cool glade in the 
coppice or shrubbery, and mark the effect of ‘ Honorine Jobert,’ 
the white-flowered Japanese anemone, gleaming against the 
dusky shadows, the appropriate home, throughout the changing 
seasons, of lilies of the valley, monkshood, columbine, and Jark- 
spurs, of white lilies, ferns, and saxifrages—not one of which 
seems out of tone. Here it must be remarked that not every 
flower which a delicate sense of colour would place in the half 
light is patient of this treatment. The tender yellow of some 
of the evening primroses is beautiful as they open in the 
twilight ; but the plant loves to bask in the sunshine. As the 
low-toned flowers suit the shade, the warm yellows, scarlet, 
crimson, and orange, are enhanced by the sun’s rays. In a 
climate such as ours, masses of dead white should be sparingly 
used. As a relief to the darker purples and lilac their employ- 
ment is desirable, Simplicity and broad effects should be the 
object aimed at, a result attainable by the massing of 
kinered tints. 

‘I like your essays,’ said Henry III to Montaigne. ‘Then, 
sire, you will like me—I am my essays. And what is 
gardening but a series of essays written in the book of art and 
nature? . Here, as elsewhere, the style is the man. When 
Bacon pauses in laying out his artificial garden to ordain 
that there should be ‘mounts’ whence to look out on the 
distant country, and a ‘desert or heath’ planted ‘not in an 
order,’ he proves that the world had not been able to kill all 
the wild joy of Nature. But it is where man is left alone with 
Nature that the impress of his individuality is chiefly apparent. 
Here the eye for form and colour must make good its claim 
under new conditions, and bold effects must take the place of 
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the niggler’s puny scroll-work. It is the test of a man’s 
intimacy with the lore of Nature and of the accord which 
subsists between them. And—so the genius loci be not 
disturbed—the man who grows two flowers where one grew 
before is a benefactor to his kind. 

We need not fear the development of that bucolic mind which 
is said to come of turnips and fat cattle. Diocletian could wield 
the Empire of Rome, and Cromwell a kingdom which was 
somewhat akin to it; but both loved their flowers. As the 
Laureate said recently of Burns: ‘One hand on the plough 
and the other on the harp, that is the ideal life.” The busy 
hand that plants in hope or succours some sufferer, leaves the 
mind free. From Bacon’s stately eulogy to the last essay on 
gardening—commendable for its spirit, if not always for its 
literary merit—there is evidence of the same constraining 
impulse to give thanks for an indwelling source of happiness. 
We may feel with Renan that the task is not a thankless 
one: ‘La fleur, c’est l’acte d’adoration que fait Ja terre & un 
amant invisible, selon un rite toujours le méme.’ In the 
Wild Garden there is no room for ostentation and that desire 
to distance one’s neighbours which is beginning to take 
the zest out of honest enjoyment. The varying conditions 
which dictate and make possible a Wild Garden scarce 
invite comparison. Here there are no carnation clubs, nor the 
latest rose, restricted by a fancy price, so that the wealthy may 
boast for a year or two of its exclusive possession. Here we 
need fear ‘no enemy but winter and rough weather ’—no com- 
petitor but Nature; and we may disarm her by turning pupil. 
* Nature is commanded by obeying her.’ 

That a garden is the last retreat of the solitary and the sad 
is only a fraction of the truth. To the motley crew of her 
worshippers * the Court of Flora is always open, and, best of all, 
to the poor. The man who feels that his ‘craving for the ideal 
has grown to a fine lunacy,’ may plead that he gardens for 
something to do; but in truth he only obeys the law of his 
birth. Those on whom the sweet compulsion is laid must 
needs comply. And if it be true that no bad man loves 
flowers, may we not learn a whole sermon full of charity when 


* The devoted gardener, who wishes to know what has been said or sung by 
a multitude of authors—ancient, medis#val, and modern—about his favourite 
ursuit, will find ample encouragement in Mr. A. F. Sieveking’s book, ‘The 
Praise of Gardens’ (Dent and Co.), a second edition of which, recently pub- 
lished, has come into our hands since this article was put into type. The new 
edition contains so much fresh matter (including especially an_ historical 


. —— with many illustrations of * formal gardens’) as to be almost a new 
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we see that Puritan and Cavalier, Tory and Radical, meet 
here in the truce of God? 

There is an underlying meaning in the saying that flowers 
grow only for those who love them. We will not press the 
thought beyond the point to which anyone would wish to carry 
it. If we deny humanity to what we call the inanimate world, 
we may translate it into our dealings with what some deem the 
only creatures of God’s hand. The blessing is on him that 
considereth the poor; and the poor are the weak, The eye 
that is quick to note, and the hand to aid, will carry the habit 
beyond the precincts of the garden, Where compulsion hardens 
or sours, the sunshine of sympathy will develope. It may be 
said this needs much knowledge. So does knowledge of 
character; and how few of us are really developed. What 
was destined for a goodly plant too often grows dwarfed or 
awry. Consult their tastes; for tastes, to those who have 
them, are the requirements of healthy life. Place them where 
they are ‘happy,’ i.e. where Nature designed them to be, and, 
having marked the result, apply the same treatment to the 
human plant. Take some clytie from its gloomy corner and 
place it where it can turn lovingly to the Sun God, and let 
some modest flower that droops beneath the glare of day seek 
its congenial retirement. Of those which were killed by mis- 
apprehension of their needs, or which never knew what it was 
to live, we can only say in hope :— 

‘In Eden every flower is blown.’ 


For ourselves, if we are wise, the mournful song of Horace 
will be often in our ears, ‘ Linquenda tellus.’ We must leave 
our earthly home; and if none of the trees we tended so 
lovingly follow us to the grave except the cypress, what of 
that? The heir may not be ungrateful. Some sap of the old 
stock may flow through the branches, and he may have noted 
that we cherished with especial care some tree that a dead hand 
had planted. We need not be greedy of statues; our memory 
is a living one. The seed we have sown will not perish from 
the earth; for when Nature, half reluctantly, resumes her 
wonted course, she will gather in her nosegay the flowers we 
brought her. ‘Now they are dead,’ says Victor Hugo, ‘they 
are dead, but the flowers last always.’ 
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ARTICLE II. 


N the article on ‘The Food of London’ which appeared in 
the last number of the Quarterly Review, a Lantesen 

was attempted of the character and sources of supply of some 
of the chief staple articles which enter into the diet of 
Londoners. We there endeavoured to estimate, so far as the 
available data permit, the quantity of each article which is 
annually brought into London, and the proportions which are 
drawn from the United Kingdom, from the rest of the British 
Empire, and from foreign countries respectively. We also 
noted some of the changes which have come over the London 
food supply in recent years, both as regards the form in which 
the food materials arrive and the countries from which they are 


drawn ; and we compared, so far as — the present con- 
4, 


ditions with those prevailing in 1854, which were described 
in an article in the Quarterly Review of that year. 

In this way we passed under review the annual London 
supply of wheat and flour, of cattle and meat, of fish, vegetables, 
and fruit. In the following pages it is proposed to complete 
the account by treating in a similar way the chief remaining 
classes of food and drink, such as milk and other dairy pro- 
ducts, tea, coffee, sugar, and cocoa, water, beer, and wine. 
Some observations will be added on certain aspects of the 
London food problem as a whole, especially as regards the 
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relation between the volume of stocks and that of annual 


supply. 

Milk is one of the few articles of food which to any consider- 
able extent are still produced in London itself, but, though the 
London cowkeepers still furnish their customers with some 
7,000,000 or 8,000,000 gallons of milk per annum, or enough 
to supply the wants of a city of 500,000 inhabitants, the supply 
from this source is now small compared with the quantity of milk 
poured into London from the country. Exact statistics of milk 
consumption are not to be obtzined, but by the aid of returns 
from the railway companies, and a calculation of the estimated 
yield of the cows in London, some rough idea may be formed 
of the London consumption, A few years ago Mr. Rew * 
obtained returns from the railway companies showing that rather 
more than 40,000,000 gallons were brought by them to London 
in the course of a year. Adding 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 gallons 
for the output of London cowsheds, and 1,000,000 more for 
milk reaching London by road or in other ways, we get about 
49,000,000 gallons as the consumption of milk in London in 
1892, or about 114 gallons per head. 

This allowance is considerably less than that usually made 
for the consumption per head of the whole population of the 
country, which is roughly 15 gallons. But on the one hand 
Londoners almost certainly drink less milk than country folk, 
and on the other hand they consume more ‘ condensed’ milk. 
Mr. Rew thinks that London takes about one third of the 
condensed milk consumed, which, in the year to which his 
calculations relate, would be equivalent altogether to about 
19,000,000 gallons of fresh milk. If Londoners consume 
condensed milk to the extent of the equivalent of 6,000,000 
gallons, we have to add 14 gallons per head to the per capita 
consumption stated above, thus giving « total of 13 gallons 
per head, We dare not guess how much is to be added to this 
total on account of adulteration by water, but without any such 
allowance the average consumption would appear to amount 
to between a quarter and a third of a pint per day for every 
man, woman, and child in London. 

This estimate is supported by such figures as are available 
from the consumers’ point of view, though, as may be expected, 
consumption of milk varies very greatly, according to the social 
status and income of the family. Thus, Mr. Rew found that 
the average consumption of a number of West-end families 
was about three-quarters of a pint per head per day. On the 


* ‘Journal of the Royal Statistical Society” June 1892, p. 265. 
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other hand, the budgets of expenditure collected by the 
Economic Club show for thirty-eight persons of all ages in 
London an average expenditure of 3}d. per head per week for 
milk, giving an average consumption of a pint and three 
quarters per week, or a quarter of a pint perday. If, in default 
of better data, we assume that these widely differing figures 
represent the average consumption of the middle and upper 
classes and of the working classes respectively, and take about 
one fifth of the London population as belonging to the former, 
we arrive at an average consumption of one third of a pint per 
head per day for the whole London population. At the 
present time the annual consumption of fresh milk in London 
must be over 50,000,000 gallons, and of this probably six 
sevenths come from the country by rail or road, chiefly from 
the home and midland counties, where the farmers have almost 
entirely renounced butter-making for the more lucrative 
business of supplying the vast demand of the capital for milk. 
The supply of London with milk from the country is a 
growth of comparatively recent years. Before the advent of 
railways London was practically self-sufficing in this respect. 
Every dairyman was a cowkeeper, and in the middle of the 
century from 20,000 to 30,000 cows are said to have been kept 
in London. In 1854 the Quarterly Review estimated the 
number at 20,000, yielding 60,000 gallons of milk a day, and 
furnishing two thirds of the total milk supply of London. 
Even at that date railway-borne milk was a considerable 
element in the London supply, though subordinate to the 
produce of the London cows; but the secret of carrying the 
milk without deterioration through jolting had not yet been 
discovered, Necessity, however, is the mother of invention ; 
and when the ravages of the rinderpest, which swept through 
the London cowsheds in the two next decades, compelled the 
London dairymen to look to the country for their supplies, the 
pressure of the growing demand caused the railway companies 
to improve their service and led to the invention of the milk- 
cooler. Since then the supply of country milk to the London 
market has increased with gigantic strides, far more than 
keeping pace with population. Instead of being, as formerly, 
inferior to the produce of London sheds, country milk has long 
been recognised as superior in quality. Unable to compete 
with a superior article from the country, and hampered by the 
rising standard of sanitation in London, which increases the 
stringency of the County Council regulations for cowsheds, the 
London cowkeeper seems destined to disappear, except perhaps 
in the East-end of London, where he owes his continued 
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existence to the presence of the Jews. ‘ Kosher’ milk must be 
milked direct into a jug or vessel and not mixed with other 
milk, so that the local cowkeeper will probably long be a 
familiar figure in Whitechapel. According to Mr. Baxter,* he 
is generally a Welshman; and members of this thrifty race 
seem to be the only dairymen who can still make cowkeeping 

y. Usually he is a son or near relation of a small Welsh 
armer, and, as in so many other dwindling trades, he has to 
work extremely hard for a very small return. Everywhere out 
of Whitechapel the cowkeeper seems doomed to extinction. 
Between 1891 and 1898 the number of licences granted for 
cowhouses was reduced from 597 to 375. 

London having been beaten by the country districts as 
regards its milk supply, it remains to be seen if the country 
in turn has anything to fear from our over-sea competitors. 
Condensed milk, chiefly from Switzerland, has long been an 
important article of import, but, though a certain amount of 
‘raw’ milk has been imported from France, the quantity is at 
a insignificant as an element in the London supply. 

hether fresh milk can be profitably imported in the future 
depends largely on the much-debated question of preservatives. 
A great part of the country milk drunk in London is already 
‘doctored’ with boracic acid or other chemicals to ensure its 
keeping ; and experts are divided as to the danger or harmless- 
ness of this treatment. There was some talk recently of the 
use of a secret preservative by an exporter in the north of 
France, and the matter actually gave rise to questions in 
Parliament. At present, however, there is no sign of any 
likelihood of serious competition from the Continent in the 
supply of fresh milk to London, though with recent develop- 
ments in one’s mind he would be a bold man who would affirm 
its permanent impossibility. 

he distribution of milk in London tends more and more to 
fall into the hands of large firms with several branches, Thus 
in Kelly’s Directory for 1895, 1450 dairymen were enumerated, 
compared with 1465 in 1870, when the population was much 
smaller. Over a third of the total number—mainly the smaller 
masters—are Welsh, the larger firms being almost all English. 
For some reason there appear to be no Scotch or Irish in this 
trade, 

The rapidly increasing part played in recent years by the 
country districts in the supply of London with milk, has been 
accompanied by a corresponding decline in the proportion of 


* «Life and Labour of the People,’ vol. vii, p. 15. 
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Butter which they furnish to the London market. Epping and 
Cambridge butters, once so famous, are known no more, and 
even Devonshire and Dorset are far less important as sources 
of supply than Normandy and Denmark, As regards the 
United Kingdom as a whole, the foreign butter consumed now 
outweighs the home production probably by two to one; but in 
London the proportions are still more striking. A large butter 
dealer estimates that 95 per cent. of the butter consumed in 
London is of foreign origin. 

Normandy has a very large market for butter in London, 
where it is known commercially as ‘ Brittany butter’ ; and a large 
quantity of Danish butter comes over, chiefly in the winter 
months. The great advantage of these foreign butters over their 
English rivals is their uniformity of quality. This is secured 
in Denmark by the system of huge ‘co-operative’ dairies, to 
which the neighbouring farmers send their milk. In Nor- 
mandy the factor buys the butter ready made from the dairymen 
twice or thrice a week, after which it is roughly sorted, and 
the best qualities are ground up together in a butter mill into 
one uniform article. The large butter dealers complain that 
English and Irish dairymen do not take trouble to make 
butter uniform in quality, colour, and saltness, so that, with the 
increasing concentration of the London trade in the hands of 
large dealers the home produce has practically been beaten out of 
the field. It remains to be seen how far the co-operative dairies 
which are springing up in various parts of Ireland will succeed 
in removing the reproach which formerly attached to Irish butter. 

But, as hinted above, the causes which have curtailed the 
supply of butter from the home and midland counties to 
London are too deep-seated to be wholly removed by any 
improvement in the quality of the article or even by any 
scheme of wholesale Patter factories. The itinerant butter- 
schools sent round the rural districts under the auspices of the 
Technical Education Committees of the various County Councils 
have probably more effect on the quality of the butter consumed 
locally than on the food supply of London and the large towns. 
The fact is that the operations of supplying milk and butter 
to London are, to a large extent, mutually exclusive industries, 
and that, for districts within a certain radius from London and 
within reasonable distance of a railway, it is, at present, more 
profitable to send fresh milk than butter, Such home-made 
butter as is consumed in London comes chiefly from districts 
outside that radius—e.g. Devonshire or Ireland ; and Normandy 
commands as easy access to the London market as either of these 
districts, 
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The introduction of so-called ‘Brittany’ butter to London 
furnishes an interesting case of the indirect economic results of 

litical events. Formerly Paris was the great market for the 

tter of north-west France. But in 1870-71 the German 
armies separated the capital from the farmers of Normandy 
and Brittany, and the eyes of the latter were therefore turned 
elsewhere. Shipment after shipment was sent to London, at 
first with no favourable results, although the butter was offered 
wholesale at 1s. 1d. per lb., while 2s. was the retail price of the 
best English butter. At last it came under the notice of 
Mr, Hudson, now known as the ‘ butter king,’ who tasted it and 
bought up all the French butter in the market. Had it not 
been for the accidental dislocation of industry by the Franco- 
German war, Normandy butter might have had to wait some time 
longer for its opportunity to invade the English market, but the 
economic advantages on its side would have brought it to our 
doors sooner or later. At present three-quarters of the Brittany 
butter which comes to London is said to be exported by two 
large French firms. But, with the perfecting of arrangements 
for cold storage in transit, other countries more distant than 
Normandy and Denmark, or even than Sweden and Finland, 
have begun to contribute to the London butter supply. In wiater 
a quantity of frozen Australian butter comes over, especially 
about Christmas, and much of it is kept in cold stores at the 
docks or at the private stores of large dealers, to be distributed 
daily to customers as required. If, as is estimated, half the 
Australian butter imported is consumed in London and the 
neighbourhood, the contribution of Australia to the London 
butter supply last year was nearly 6000 tons. Canada and the 
United States also send some butter to the London market, and 
during the last three or four years a considerable and promising 
trade has sprung up with the Argentine Republic. 

As to the average consumption of butter per head we are 
dependent upon estimates, for there are no direct statistics of 
butter production. Following, however, the usual calculations 
of the average amount of milk produced from a milch cow, we 
find that the home production of milk in the United Kingdom 
averages about 37 gallons per head of population, which, after 
deducting 15 gallons for the milk consumption, leaves 22 
gallons for the home production of butter and cheese. For the 
division of this milk between butter and cheese we are dependent 
on the conjectures of experts, and these are well summarised in 
Mr. Rew’s to which reference has already been made. 
On the ah we shall probably not be far wrong in assuming 
that of the milk used in making butter and cheese about 
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16 gallons per head go to make butter and 6 to make cheese. 
If this be so, about 6 lb. of butter per head of the population 
are produced annually in the United Kingdom, which, added to 
imports of 8? lb. per head, gives a total consumption of, say, 
15 lb, per head, exclusive of butter substitutes. Whether the 
butter consumption of London is above or below this average 
it is difficult to say, though London certainly surpasses the 
country in the use of margarine. In the ‘Family Budgets’ 
published by the Economic Club the weekly expenditure on 
butter of eight families in London, comprising thirty-eight 
individuals, amounted to 11s. 6}d., representing a consumption 
of, ways 10 lb. weekly, or an annual consumption per head of 
14 |b. 

It is notorious that butter substitutes, under the name of 
‘Margarine,’ form an increasing element in popular consump- 
tion, especially in poorer districts. How far they find a genuine 
market under their own name, and how far they are fraudulently 
sold in place of butter, are at present matters of keen con- 
troversy. The Food and Drugs Amendment Act of 1899 is 
intended to discriminate between the so-called legitimate and 
illegitimate uses of margarine. It provides additional machinery 
for the detection and punishment of adulteration, requires all 
margarine to be conspicuously labelled as such, and absolutely 
prohibits the sale of any mixture of butter and margarine con- 
taining more than 10 per cent. of butter, on the ground that 
these mixtures are difficult to detect by analysis. Attempts were 
made without success to induce the Government to forbid the 
colouring of margarine to imitate butter. It seems, however, 
that the consumer would not stand white, red, or blue margarine. 
He likes to know what he is buying, but perhaps he also likes 
the imitation to have sufficient resemblance to the real article 
to deceive his friends if not himself, 

The bulk of margarine consumed in this country is imported 
from abroad, chiefly from Holland, which in its turn derives 
the raw material or half-finished product from America, to be 
mixed with a certain percentage of Danish butter and exported 
as ‘ butterine.’ A considerable amount of margarine consumed 
in London is, however, made close at hand. There are six 
factories registered under the Margarine Act of 1887 at work 
in or near London, and of these a single great margarine 
factory in the suburbs is said to turn out between one and'two 
hundred tons weekly, most of which, finds its way to the 
East-end and the suburbs of London. The chief raw material 
—animal fat—is obtained largely from Deptford, but a con- 
siderable amount of milk is drawn daily from the surrounding 
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districts to be used in the manufacture. The price of margarine 
varies from 4d. to 10d, per pound, according to the proportion 
of butter-fat contained, and it is claimed by the manufacturers 
that the best compares favourably with all but the best butter 
as regards flavour and wholesomeness. 

Taking the United Kingdom altogether, we find that about 
2°5 lb. per head of margarine is annually imported for home 
consumption, compared with 3°8 lb. so lately as 1892. The 
decline is almost certainly to be associated with the establish- 
ment of margarine factories in the United Kingdom, of which 
two alone (belonging to the same company) have an annual out- 
put of nearly 1 Ib. per head of the whole population. Thus we 
may safely assume that, whether they know it or not, the 
people of this country consume not less than 4 lb. per head 
of margarine per annum. The London consumption is, no 
doubt, chiefly derived from home sources. It would be an 
interesting, if unexpected, result of the ‘ Diseases of Animals 
Act’ if the slaughtering of huge numbers of foreign cattle 
on arrival in the Thames and Mersey were to have the indirect 
effect of building up the margarine industry, which depends on 
large supplies of cheap animal fat. 

From butter and its substitutes it is an easy step to Cheese. 
The cheapening of meat to the consumer has probably 
somewhat contracted the demand for the commoner kinds 
of cheese, and the increase in the importation of foreign and 
Canadian cheese may have been more than counterbalanced by 
the decline in home production. This decline is partly 
attributable to the same causes which have curtailed the 
home production of butter, viz., the opening up of more 
pre e uses for milk in the direct supply of the large towns. 
f we may rely on the conjecture made above, as to the relative 
amounts of home-produced milk used in butter and cheese 
production respectively, about 6 gallons of milk per head 
of the population are annually turned into cheese, yielding 
6 Ib. of home-made cheese per head, which, added to 6 |b. 
of imported cheese, gives a total annual consumption of 12 Ib. 
per head.. Canada is by far the most important source of our 
foreign cheese supply, accounting last year for nearly two 
thirds of the total quantity imported. The United States came 
next with about one fifth, followed by Holland, Belgium, New 
Zealand, and France. 

In recent years London has become dependent on sources 
outside the United Kingdom for a large and increasing pro- 
rtion of its supply of Eggs. In 1898, 3,220,000 ‘great 
undreds’ of eggs were imported into London. The ‘great 
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hundred,’ a curious old-fashioned unit which still prevails in 
the trade, is equivalent to 120, so that the above annual 
importation amounts to over 80 eggs per head of the London 

pulation, We cannot directly compare this figure with the 
imports of eggs into London in 1853; but, for the United 
Kingdom as a whole, we find that the imports last year were 
over 14,000,000 ‘great hundreds’ (or 45 eggs per head), 
compared with about 1,000,000 (or 5 eggs per head) in 1853, 
when eggs were still subject to a small import duty. The 
trade accounts show that the great majority of imported eggs 
come from European countries—chiefly Russia, Germany, 
Belgium, France, and Denmark, but a considerable and grow- 
ing quantity now crosses the Atlantic from Canada. In 1853 
almost the whole of the imports came from France, but Russia 
has now taken the lead and is increasing it year by year. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the average con- 
sumption of Sugar has risen largely in recent years, The fall 
in price and the removal of duties, to which this increase of 
consumption is largely due, have caused sugar to be utilised 
largely as a raw material in various manufactures as well as 
directly as an article of diet. The use of sugar as a substitute 
for malt in brewing will be noted below. Another large and 
growing industry into which sugar enters is the manufacture of 
jams, biscuits, and confectionery. It was estimated ten years 
ago that 34,000 tons of sugar were used by seven leading firms 
in London in these industries alone; and the quantity so 
employed has doubtless largely increased since that date. 

ndon has, of course, always been dependent on the over-sea 
colonies or foreign countries for its sugar supply, but formerly 
a large proportion of the sugar arrived in a raw state from 
tropical countries, and was refined in the capital, chiefly in the 
East-end. In recent years, however, through the application of 
chemical science and the fostering influence of foreign bounties, 
beetroot grown on the European continent has become a 
formidable competitor of the sugar-cane ; and at the present 
time beetroot at least equals cane as an element in the total 
sugar production of the world, and far exceeds it in importance 
as a source of supply for London and the United Kingdom 
generally. Twenty-five years ago the imports of sugar into 
this country were divided between cane and beet in the 
proportion of three to one. Ten years ago the proportions 
derived from the two sources of supply were roughly equal ; 
last year they were as one to five. Such cane sugar as still 
arrives in this country comes mainly to Liverpool, so that 
practically it may be stated that the whole of the sugar 
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imported into London and the vast bulk of that consumed there 
are the produce of the beet. Besides the change from cane to 

we have to note another change, which harmonises 
with the general tendency already observed as regards several 
other branches of the London commissariat—namely, the 
great increase in the proportion of sugar which reaches London 
in a state fit for consumption, as compared with that which 
needs to be subjected to a refining process. In 1898, of the 
490,000 tons of sugar imported into London, over 200,000 
tons were described as refined. Twenty-five years ago, of 
280,000 tons which came to the port of London, all but 36,000 
were raw. London sugar-refining has fallen on evil days, while, 
owing to the improvement of processes, the number of persons 
employed in refining has fallen off in greater proportion than 
the output, and several refineries in London have closed their 
doors in recent years. 

The tendency of sugar to arrive in London already refined 
has undoubtedly been stimulated by the differential bounties 
accorded by several European countries on the export of 
refined, as compared with raw sugar. Whether the removal of 
those differential bounties would permanently restore the London 
refining industry, or not, is a question which admits of two 
opinions, in view of the forces working in the other direction. 
Cane sugar grown in tropical countries, ill supplied either with 
fuel or with skilled labour, is naturally sent to Europe to be 
refined, but there is no corresponding reason why beet sugar 
grown in Europe should not be rendered fit for consumption in 
the place of manufacture; and this in the long run may prove 
the most economical system, apart from any question of earning 
a higher rate of bounty. If, however, the abolition of all 
European bounties both on raw and on refined sugar should 
lead to the resuscitation of the sugar-cane as a source of the 
London supply, the London refiner, though not the London 
consumer, would stand to benefit accordingly. 

After the contemplation of such mountainous piles of food, it 
may be with some feeling of relief that we turn our thoughts 
to drink. And first a word or two about the liquid which 
holds unchallenged its place as the staple drink of man, 
whether consumed in its native purity or disguised in the form 
of one of the innumerable beverages of which it is the chief 


constituent. 


The London Water supply has in recent years become the 
centre of fierce controversies; it has been the subject of 
Committees and Commissions, of Parliamentary debates and 
legal disputes, and it is credited with the overthrow of a 
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Government. The heat of these contests is by no means 
abated, and an account of the London water question would 
require an article to itself at least as long as the present and a 
good deal more polemical. A few words and figures must 
suffice, and for the latter we are largely indebted to the late 
Major-General Scott’s reports to the Local Government Board. 

he first thing to be noted about London water supply is 
that it is local in its origin. London is not supplied from 
distant sources, as Manchester is supplied from Thirlmere and 
Birmingham from Wales, but draws its water exclusively from 
the two rivers—the Thames and its tributary the Lea—on which 
it is situated, and from a certain number of local springs and 
wells. The water drawn from these sources is supplied to 
Londoners by eight water Companies, which parcel out among 
themselves an area of 620 square miles known as the Metro- 
politan Water-Area, an area which is co-terminous neither with 
the County of London nor with so-called ‘Greater London,’ 
and which includes a population of over 5,750,000 human 
beings. In 1898 the quantity of water supplied by the Com- 
panies to this vast population reached the stupendous amount 
of 74,479,693,644 gallons, of which it is estimated that 80 per 
cent. was used for domestic purposes. This is equivalent to 
an average daily supply for all purposes of 35 gallons per 
head, Of course, only a very small percentage of this water 
is actually used for drinking purposes. 

All but two of the Companies (the exceptions being the New 
River and the Kent Companies) draw a certain amount of 
water from the Thames, the intakes being at Hampton, West 
Molesey, and Sunbury. Two Companies (the New River and 
the East London) draw supplies from the Lea, at Ware and 
Chingford Mill respectively. Thirty-two wells in the chalk 
formation also contribute to the total supply, seventeen being 
north and fifteen south of the Thames. Four Companies are 
more or less dependent on these wells, but most of them are in 
the area of two of the Companies, viz., the New River on the 
north and the Kent Company on the south, the latter being 
entirely dependent on well water. Roughly speaking, 57 per 
cent. of the total water supply of London came in 1898 from 
the Thames, 22 per cent. from the Lea, and 21 pev cent. from 
wells and springs. The percentage drawn from wells and 
springs has very largely increased in recent years, the corre- 
sponding proportion in 1885 being only 11 per cent. 

The volume of flow both of the Thames and of the Lea 
varies enormously according to the season of the year. Thus 
the average daily discharge of the Thames over Teddington 
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Weir (i.e. the amount which but for withdrawals would have 

the Weir) in September 1898 was only 212,000,000 
gallons, compared with 1,648,000,000 gallons in January ; 
while in the case of the Lea the average daily flow at Fielde’s 
Weir varied from 24,000,000 gallons in September to 70,000,000 
gallons in January. In 1897 the variation of the flow of both 
rivers was even more marked. Conversely the daily demands 
of London are greater in summer than in winter, the average 
daily supply ranging in 1898 from 230,000,000 gallons in 
July to 188,000,000 in March. Though in September 1898 
about three-fifths of the flow of the Thames was abstracted by 
the water companies, as a general rule the quantity drawn 
from the Thames amounts only to a comparatively small 
proportion of the total discharge. On the other hand, the 
volume of water supplied from the Lea is actually greater in 
the summer months than the total flow of the river, the excess 
being of course drawn from the reservoirs. 

The official report referred to above comments on the fact 
that the ‘ volume of discharge of the River Lea during periods 
of drought falls far short of the requirements of the population 
of East London,’ and notes ‘how steadily the pressure on the 
existing sources of supply in the valley of the Lea has 
increased.’ The repeated water famines in East London in 
recent summers will be fresh in everyone’s memory. 

In the aggregate the capacity of the reservoirs of the London 
water companies seems immense, amounting altogether to about 
2,250,000,000 gallons, but when it is remembered that ‘two 
and a half millions of people in the north and east of the 
metropolis depend, as to nine tenths of their water supply, on 
the River Lea and the underground water stored in its basin,’ 
it will readily be understood why General Scott considered 
that even the recently completed works, which have increased 
the storage capacity of the East London Company’s reservoirs 
from twenty to thirty days’ supply, are insufficient to provide 
for the immediate future. 

Between June 20th, 1898, when the reservoirs of the East 
London Company were full, and August 22nd, when the daily 
supply was restricted to two periods of three hours each, the 
store of water fell from 1,200,000,000 to 308,000,000 gallons. 
From September 3rd to November 23rd the supply was further 
restricted to two periods of two hours. After that date the periods 
of supply were gradually increased, until by December 14th 
constant supply had been resumed over the whole district. 
During the water famine the company received assistance not 
only from the New River, but from the Southwark and Vaux- 
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hall, and the Kent'Companies, water bei through the 
Tower Subway and the Blackwall Tunnel; ee of these 
efforts the supply during the five months of restriction is 
estimated by General Scott to have fallen short of the demand 
by about 1,700,000,000 to 1,800,000,000 gallons. 

It is satisfactory to learn from the last official report of the 
late Sir E. Frankland that the Thames water delivered in 
London has, as regards organic impurity, greatly improved 
since 1860; and that as regards the same point the Lea water 
is of excellent quality, while the organic matter in the deep- 
well water supplied to London is much smaller in amount than 
in river waters. 

It is impossible here to describe even in outline the various 
schemes that have been put forward for improving the water 
supply of London in the future. Several of the Companies are 
increasing their storage, and a general system of inter-com- 
munication has been introduced, to enable one Company to go 
to the assistance of another in case of some local failure such as 
took place on a huge scale in East London in 1898. It has 
also been proposed to make more elastic the statutory limit 

laced on the amount of water that may be taken from the 
hames ; and it has been suggested that the supply of fresh 
water might be supplemented by the use of salt water for 


watering the streets and pa et On the other hand 


there are many who are convinced that nothing short of opening 
up new and more distant sources of supply, such as tapping a 

e in Wales, will permanently remove the danger of a recurring 
deficiency, as the demands of a rapidly increasing population 
in the Thames Valley tend to press more and more on the 
capacity of the existing sources. The question of improve- 
ment of water-supply is largely complicated and to some extent 
prejudiced by controversies between the advocates of private 
and of public control, 

From water we naturally to the various liquors, alcoholic 
and other, in the composition of which water plays the chief 
part. Of these Tea may be taken first, The port of London is 
the point of entry for almost the whole of the tea imported into 
the United Kingdom. Last year, out of a gross total of 
271,000,000 1b., 270,000,000 lb. came to London. In the same 

ear 36,000,000 lb. were exported, leaving 235,000,000 Ib. for 
-— consumption ; and as the stocks of tea in bonded ware- 
houses at the end of the year showed little change compared 
with the previous year, we may assume that this represents 
roughly the annual consumption of the whole population, 
amounting to about 6 lb. per head. Londoners, in common 
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with the general-mags of the population of the United Kingdom, 
have long been great tea drinkers, but the tea supply has under- 
one a revolution of a twofold character in recent years. In the 
rst place the great reduction in duty has enormously increased 
consumption, and in the second place the development of the 
tea industry in India and Ceylon has practically driven Chinese 
tea from the English market. 

In 1854, the year with which we are making many of our 
comparisons, the Customs duty on tea was 1s. 10d. peér'lb., and 
the total consumption in the United Kingdom was* about 
62,000,000 Ib., or 24 lb. per head of the population. In 1898 
the duty was 4d. per lb., and the consumption per head had 
risen to 6 lb. The change which has meanwhile taken place 
in the sources of supply may be seen from the following figures, 
which, though they refer generally to the United Kingdom and 
not specifically to London, may be safely applied to the London 
trade, seeing that over 99 per cent. of the tea which enters or 
leaves the United Kingdom passes through that port. 

Fifty years ago practically the whole of the tea imported was 
Chinese. Of a gross total of 86,000,000 Ib., over 83,000,000 Ib. 
are credited in the trade accounts to China, and only 500,000 Ib. 
to India; and of the Chinese tea which reached this country 
over 60,000,000 lb. were retained for home consumption. In 
1898 China ‘including Hong Kong) only sent 27,000,000 Ib. 
of tea to this country—about a tenth of the total import, and 
less than a third of her contribution at the earlier date; and of 
this dwindling amount more than half (16,000,000 Ib.) was 
re-exported, leaving only 11,000,000 Ib. for home consumption. 

It may be remarked in passing that this enormous diminution 
of the use of Chinese tea in the United Kingdom, in face of the 
vast expansion of our population and the great increase of tea 
drinking, deserves to be borne in mind in relation to the 
general question of the development of trade with China, of 
which so much has lately been heard. Of course the total 
export of Chinese tea has not shrunk in anything like the 
above proportion, but it has diminished absolutely, as well as 
relatively to the world’s demand; and this falling off has 
naturally had a depressing effect on the capacity of the Chinese 
population to purchase foreign manufactures. 

he gap left by the shrinkage of Chinese teas in the London 
market has been much more than filled by the enormous 
development of the import from India and Ceylon. Last year 
no less than 131,000,000 Ib. of Indian tea and 86,000,000 Ib. 
of Ceylon tea were retained for consumption in the United 
Kingdom. Indian tea has been in the market since the sixties, 
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but the import of Ceylon tea is a newer development. Ten 
years ago the quantity of that tea consumed in this country was 
less than a quarter of the present amount; twenty years ago 
it had not found its way to the London market. There are not 
a few lovers of tea who regret the change, and who find small 
compensation for the loss of the mild and delicately flavoured 
teas of China in the stronger but coarser and more nerve- 
destroying beverage which now fills our teapots, But there is 
no doubt that as regards mere strength the tea from India and 
Ceylon gives the poorer consumer more for his money. Fewer 
teaspoonfuls in the pot, combined with a lower price per |b., 
give relief to his pocket, while the subtle aroma of the old- 
fashioned tea is lost upon the class that allows its tea to stew 
on the hob, 

There is not much to be said about Coffee, which does not 
appear to grow in favour as a national beverage, possibly 
because so few persons in England know how to prepare it. 
Roughly two-thirds of a pound per head represents the average 
consumption of coffee throughout the country—less than one 
fourteenth part of the average rate of consumption in the United 
States. London, however, is an entrepét for a considerable 
coffee trade, the re-exports from this port alone last year being 
more than double the amount consumed in the whole of the 
United Kingdom. Central and South America are the chief 
sources of the coffee supply of this country, but over 100,000 
cwts. came last year from India. Cocoa is an article the 
consumption of which has grown a good deal in recent years: it 
now exceeds that of coffee, amounting to nearly a pound per 
head of the population. The greater part both of the import 
and of the export of cocoa and chocolate takes place through 
London. 

The staple alcoholic drink of Londoners is Beer; and, as 
regards both the production and the consumption of this 
article, the London district stands probably above the general 
level of the country. According to the latest returns, the average 
annual consumption of beer in the United Kingdom is about 
32 gallons per head ; but the average is reduced by Scotland and 
Ireland, where spirits are more largely consumed, and it would 
be well within the mark to say that more than a barrel of beer, 
containing 36 gallons, is consumed every year in London per 
head of the population. The production of beer in London 
and the neighbourhood exceeds even this high figure, for it may 
interest beer drinkers to know that as regards the actual process 
of brewing London is practically independent of the outside 
world, though of course it — its materials from elsewhere. 
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Needless to say, Burton and Edinburgh beers, Dublin stout and 
German ‘ lager,’ are not unknown in London ; but the quantity 
imported from outside is insignificant compared with the total 
volume of consumption, and is more than balanced by the 
London-brewed beer exported to the country or abroad. 

Almost the whole of the beer produced in London is brewed 
by the so-called ‘Common Brewers,’ of whom in 1898 there 
were 106, viz., 9 in Central London, 15 in East London, 31 in 
North London, 29 in South London, and 22 in West London. 
Altogether these brewers used no less than 11,022,859 bushels 
of malt, 64,033 bushels of unmalted corn, 259,402 cwts. of rice, 
maize, and similar articles, and 715,691 cwts. of sugar and 
its equivalents—calculated to produce over 7,000,000 standard 
barrels of beer. 

The London revenue collection district however to which 
these figures relate is somewhat greater than London proper, 
in which, according to information supplied by the Inland 
Revenue to Mr. Charles Booth, rather more than 6,000,000 
‘standard’ barrels of beer were brewed in the year 1894-5. 
This total again requires to be somewhat reduced in the case 
of London in order to reach the actual volume of production, 
inasmuch as the ‘standard’ barrel is an artificial unit, being 
the quantity supposed to be yielded by the use of two bushels 
of malt or its equivalents. ndon beer is somewhat stronger 
than the average, so that the number of actual barrels of 
36 gallons is less, perhaps by as much as 15 per cent.,* than 
the number of ‘standard’ barrels. Even after making all 
deductions, however, the annual production of beer in London 
proper must be well over 5,000,000 barrels, or 180,000,000 
gallons. The figure quoted in the Quarterly Review for the 
London production of beer in 1853 was 1,614,675 barrels, and 
although this may have been somewhat below the mark—it 
only professed to cover the seventeen largest brewers—it is 
evident that the production of beer has at least trebled in 
London since that date. : 

A striking feature of the brewing industry in recent years 
has been the growth of the use of sugar, syrups, and glucose, as 
substitutes for malt. This change, which has been largely 
stimulated by the fall in the price of sugar, has given rise to 
much debate ; and there is a‘ pure beer’ party who wish to treat 
the use of substitutes as adulteration, partly in order to protect 
the consumer, partly perhaps to protect the growers of barley. 
This controversy is outside the scope of this article. It may, 


* Estimate of a brewer, quoted by Mr. Booth, vol. vii, p. 116, note. 
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however, be of interest to note that London—especially South 
London—stands above the average of the country in the use of 
sugar. The proportion of sugar (reduced to its equivalent in 
bushels) to malt and corn used by brewers in London was in 
1896, 18-7 to 81°3; in South London 23°3 to 76°7; whereas 
in the United Kingdom as a whole it was only 14°92 to 85:08. 
Ten years earlier the percentage of sugar used by London 
brewers was only 12°14. 

London of course derives its whole Wine supply from abroad, 
How much wine is consumed in London annually it is 
impossible to state. If the average consumption were the same 
as that for the whole United Kingdom, viz., about two fifths 
of a gallon per head, the total consumption would be about 
1,800,000 eft owl But it is certain that Londoners as a whole 
are greater wine drinkers than the country population, though 
the amount of wine they drink is small compared with that 
drunk in most Continental countries. 

Of Spirits of all kinds rather more than a gallon of ‘ proof 
spirit’ is drunk per head of the total population, and of this 
about four fifths are produced in this country and a fifth is 
imported. As the average is raised by Scotland and Ireland, 
it may be that London’s spirit consumption is below rather 
than above this average. 


Lengthy as this account of London’s commissariat has been, 
it has only been possible to refer to a comparatively few 
of the more important elements which enter into the ordinary 
diet of the Londoner—a diet which even for the mass of the 
poorer population is far more varied than that which the purses 
of the wealthy classes could command a few generations ago. 
We have moreover dealt with the provisioning of London 
almost entirely from the point of view of the magnitude of 
its annual requirements. Our attention has been directed 
to the volume of the inflow, and to its excess over the outflow. 
But we might have looked at the matter in another way. 
To borrow the language of modern economic theory, we might 
have treated it as a question not of a ‘flow’ but of a ‘fund,’ 
and asked, not how much London absorbs in a given period, 
but how much it contains at a given moment. Though under 
normal conditions, so long as the channels of supply remain 
open, this latter question may be of no very great practical 
importance, it would obviously become supremely important if 
London were a beleaguered city—a contingency, however, 
which, it may be hoped, is impossible so long as our fleets retain 
command of the sea. 
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It is not possible, with the materials at our command or 
within the space of this article, to deal at length with the 
question of stocks. One general statement, however, may 
safely be made, viz., that the tendency of modern trade, in 
almost al] departments, is towards a diminution of the quantity 
of a commodity held at a given time in proportion to the volume 
of annual supply. As, in the development of finance, a larger 
and larger amount of monetary transactions is supported by a 
given gold reserve, so, in the evolution of commerce, a larger 
and larger flow of commodities is possible with a given stock. 
The growing number of sources, and hence the increasing 
regularity of supply, cause a relative diminution in the bulk 
of the reserves required. While the country depended on 
English wheat, enough for a year’s cohsumption must have 
been stored after harvest. Now that we draw our supplies all 
the year round from America and Russia, from India and 
Australia, the quantity stored never exceeds a few months’ 
consumption ; and every year sees a decline in this amount. 

The corn trade, in fact, presents a conspicuous case of the 
almost startling decline in stocks of food which has characterised 
the past few years. Taking London alone, we find, from the 
figures given in the ‘Corn Trade Circular,’ that the average * of 
the stocks of wheat, and its equivalent of flour, held at the 
railway and riverside warehouses in London on any given date 
in 1898 was 318,000 quarters. In the previous year the 
amount was 426,000 quarters, and in 1892 it was 852,000 
quarters. The stocks teld by millers, bakers, and consumers 
cannot be precisely estimated, but an average of about 200,000 
quarters (or three weeks’ consumption) would probably be 
ample to allow under this head. Thus it would appear that 
the total available supply of wheat and flour in Calida in 
1898 averaged about 500,000 quarters—less than half the average 
stock held six years ago, in spite of the increase of population. 
To put the same facts in another way, London contained 
on the average about seventeen weeks’ supply of wheat and 
flour in 1892. By 1897 the average stock had fallen to ten 
weeks’ consumption, and in 1898 it would only suffice for two 
months. 

While it is not likely that the stocks of other articles of food 
have fallen in a similar proportion, there is little doubt that 
the tendency has been generally towards a diminution, except, 
perhaps, in the case of a few articles which were formerly perish- 


* The average of stocks on four dates at the inning of each quarter of 
the year has been taken. 
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able but by means of moderna inventions have been rendered 
capable of storage—e.g. cooled and frozen meat and butter. On 
the other hand, it is to be noted in the case of dutiable articles 
like tea, coffee, cocoa, dried fruit, wine, and spirits, which are 
retained in bonded warehouses until required for consumption, 
London, as the principal port of entry, holds far more than 
its proportionate share of the stocks destined for consumption 
throughout the country. Thus, in relation to local require- 
ments the stocks of such articles in London are sap Uli. 
There is usually enough tea in London bonded warehouses to 
supply London tea-pots for at least three years, and enough 
coffee for double that period, while over two years’ wine supply 
at the normal rate of consumption lies in the vaults at the Docks. 
These, however, are exceptional cases, As regards such 
perishable commodities as fresh meat, fish, milk, butter, and 
vegetables, the amount in London at any given time cannot 
suffice for more than a few days, or, in some cases, a few hours. 
In short, the dependence of London on the outside world for its 
food is steadily increasing, whether we regard the magnitude 
of its annual needs or the scantiness of its reserves. 


The feeding of London’s millions is one of those phenomena 
which arouse our wonder by reason of their scale alone. Taken 
singly, the details may be unimpressive, but the combined 
effect is overwhelming. It is a familiar truism that men buy 
in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest, and that in 
obeying the law of their own interest they are impelled to 
supply each other’s necessities. But to see the process at work 
on a colossal scale, to see a community of five millions of human 
beings supplied day by day and hour by hour, with the regularity 
of a machine, with all the necessaries and luxuries known 
to man, by the willing labour of countless thousands of men and 
women utterly unknown to them, many of them dwelling 
thousands of miles away, bound to them by no ties of com- 
pulsion, joined to them by no relations of friendship or of race, 
and all this not by any elaborate process of conscious organisa- 
tion, but by the continual and automatic working of elementary 
economic forces—this is a spectacle which appeals forcibly to 
our imagination. 

In what, we may ask, consists the mysterious power which 
enables London thus to hold the world in fee? All trade is 
an exchange, and in the economic world nothing is obtained 
for nothing. It is not only nations that are affected by the law, 
so familiar though so often misunderstood in discussions of 
imports and exports, that the value of services rendered to the 
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outside world must in the long run balance that of the services 
received: of every province, every city, every hamlet, the 
same law is true. at then are the services with which 
London pays the world for the mighty tribute of material 
goods which it draws to itself year by year? The question is 
natural, for the outgoing stream of London’s visible exports, 
large as it is in the aggregate, is but a driblet compared with 
the flood of imports which the metropolis receives. 

To understand the economic strength of London as an 
industrial centre, we must rid our minds of the popular but 
misleading idea which draws a sharp distinction between 
production and distribution, and only regards the former as a 
true source of wealth. London is the great ‘middleman’ of the 
world. She produces little or no raw material, and but a 
small proportion of her activity is occupied with working up 
the product in its earlier stages. More and more London tends 
to devote her energies to the later stages of that long series of 
industrial processes which convert the raw material into the 
finished article of consumption; and in a special degree she 
has concentrated attention on those final processes of transport, 
warehousing, buying, and selling which serve to place the 
sea of manufacture within the reach of the final purchaser. 

ast quantities of commodities are constantly passing through 
London, made elsewhere and destined for consumption else- 
where, on which London levies a toll. They are brought to 

rt in London ships, insured in London offices, marketed by 
Scalia dealers, stored in London warehouses. 

But London is not only a vast distributing centre: she is the 
financial and banking centre of the world. She is, moreover, 
perhaps the greatest creditor community of the world, drawing 
aaually a vast tribute of interest on capital invested in this 
country and abroad. A considerable part of this interest is 
paid in the shape of food. Again, London is the — and 
judicial centre of the Empire, and the work done for the whole 
country by the public services may be said, without undue 
straining of lan to constitute an ‘invisible export’ for 
which the capital must receive a return, 

When we review the varied elements of the account between 
natn and the outside world, we cannot fail to be struck with 
the precarious tenure on which the capital retains much of its 
power of supplying itself with food. Some have thought that 
there is a danger in the distance and variety of the sources on 
which it depends, and have counted the days for which its 

pulation would subsist if hostile fleet or army should 
intercept its usual supplies, But such fears are exaggerated, 
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if not entirely idle. Given a powerful navy in command of 
the seas, nothing can prevent an adequate supply of food from 
reaching London—so cae as the attraction of its purchasing 
power continues. The prices may rise, but the food will come, 
unless the whole of our coasts be subjected to a strict blockade, 
which could not be established until our fleet were driven from 
the seas, and a condition of affairs reached in which our only 
course would be to sue for peace. Not this way does the 
danger lie. 

But what if the magnet should begin to lose its power? 
What if the services which London can render should no longer 
balance those which she claims? If the tide of fortune should 
turn against her port, and the vessels which still frequent it 
should fly another flag; if the financial centre of the world 
should shift from London to New York, Paris, or Berlin; if 
the economic forces which have expelled into the provinces so 
many forms of London’s productive enterprise should extend 
their pressure to those industries of buying and selling which 
as yet are peculiarly her own; if the development of growing 
tendencies towards direct trading, aided perchance by some 
ill-advised return to a restrictive fiscal policy, should give the 
death-blow to London’s position as an entrepét of the world’s 
trade ; finally, if the British Empire should itself decay, and its 
capital, from being the organic centre of a vast political and 
commercial administration, should be resolved into a mere 
amorphous aggregation of human beings—then, indeed, the 
problem of the feeding of five millions of mouths would assume 
a shape which could not be contemplated without dismay. 
But that day we may hope is yet far off. 
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Art. VII.—1. The Life of William Makepeace Thackeray. By 
Lewis Melville. Two vols. London: Hutchinson and Co., 
1899. 

2. The Works of William Makepeace Thackeray, with Biographi- 
cal Introductions by his daughter, Anne Ritchie. Thirteen 
vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 1898-99. 


R. LEWIS MELVILLE, who has just published a ‘ Life’ 
of Thackeray in two thick volumes, has not presented 
the public with a living portrait, but he has done several other 
things. He has, for instance, put a rather doubtful word to 
heroic use. ‘Though,’ he begins his preface, ‘it is more than 
five and thirty years since his death, until now there has never 
been published a Life of Thackeray which has had any pre- 
tensions to finality.’ Are we to interpret this as meaning that 
the last word about Thackeray had not been spoken before 
Mr. Melville published his ‘ Life,’ and that Mr. Melville has at 
length spoken it? If so, we have only the author’s own testimony 
that his work is final, and it remains to be seen whether it has 
anything more than the ‘ pretensions’ to finality which, accord- 
ing to him, have as yet been unknown. 

It is courageous of this new writer to challenge comparisons 
by publishing his book whilst the reading world is. still 
enjoying Mrs. Richmond Ritchie’s biographical introductions 
to the last edition of her father’s works, Her knowledge of 
every intimate or important fact, not to speak of her enchanted 

n, might have daunted men more talented than Mr. Melville. 

ot so; he is without fear—if not without reproach—for, while 
gleaning much from Mrs. Ritchie’s pages, he claims to have 
produced a work of a higher order. He brushes away his 
obligations with the somewhat contemptuous remark: ‘ Mrs. 
Ritchie’s interesting biographical Introductions are little else 
than material for a full Life. 

What then, we must ask, is Biography? Is it a picture 
which conveys the living presence of a man, or is it a discursive 
collection of remarks and facts? And what are the qualities 
necessary to a biographer? Not only courage: of this, as we 
have pointed out, Mr. Melville has enough. Not only industr 
and hero-worship, for of these virtues also he possesses full 
measure; and if they sufficed to create a work of art he 
might found an artistic reputation. But these qualities are not 
enough, though many recent examples seem to show a wide- 
spread opinion that industry and hero-worship are sufficient 
capital to begin writing upon, and some recent ‘Lives’ are 
little more than bundles of excellent testimonials tendered to 
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terity. These are not the biographies that live, that possess 
‘finality.’ Yet there have been, in comparatively recent times, 
not a few biographies which, if not ‘final,’ are at least per- 
manent—not merely chronicles of a man’s life, but literary 
achievements, sometimes literary monuments. To confine our- 
selves to our own century, we can quote such different examples 
as Scott’s ‘Life of Swift,’ Lockhart’s of Scott, Stanley’s of 
Arnold, and Mrs, Gaskell’s of Charlotte Bronté, besides Carlyle’s 
‘Sterling,’ Froude’s ‘ Carlyle,’ Trevelyan’s ‘ Macaulay,’ Canon 
Ainger’s ‘ Lamb,’ and Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Edward Irving.’ All 
of these books leave us with a vital impression of their subjects, 
not because of the actual facts that they contribute—for inferior 
works may contain as many or more—but because the facts are 
stamped with the biographer’s personality ; and art may be said 
to consist in this impress of an individual mind upon its 
material, It is obvious, too, that the biographer must be in 
strong sympathy with the man whose life he is recording; and, 
for this purpose—though proximity is not without its dis- 
advantages—the closer they have actually stood to one another 
in life the better. Nearly all the books we have just cited were 
the result of long friendship; and the three exceptions (Scott’s 
‘Life of Swift’ and the two last-mentioned works) are 
inspired by the only valuable substitute for personal pra 
—a strong sympathetic imagination, which gains in a flash the 
insight that months of intercourse may fail to produce. 
There are, if we may so express ourselves, friendships of 
the soul, independent of time and space. They are the most 
enduring of relationships; and great men remain magnetic 
after death. Canon Ainger, we feel, knew Charles Lamb 
as intimately as did Coleridge, and more intimately than 
Wordsworth. 

Imagination, delicacy, and vigour, such are the qualities 
which go to make good biography and good style; and personal 
acquaintance or, if that is impossible, a rare intellectual and 
moral sympathy, are indispensable to the biographer. It 
cannot be said that these qualifications belong to Mr. Melville. 
Personally unacquainted with Thackeray, he appears to know 
as little of those who were near to him. This, if his misfor- 
tune, is not his fault; but, instead of being content to write 
from the outside point of view, with warmth for the writer and 
respect for the man, he has endeavoured to make up for the 
want of intimacy by adopting an air of familiarity and a tone 
of hearty assurance which is sometimes apparent in persons 
new to the society in which they find themselves, His 
authorities, when not the books of others, seem to be of the 
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mysterious kind whose friends have known friends of the great, 
as, for example, the daughter of a doctor who at one time 
saw Thackeray at Boulogne. 

This is a pity—the more so after the recent appearance of 
so much new and authentic information in Mis. Ritchie’s 
work. Literary traditions are within everybody’s reach; they 
are indeed the business of a biographer; yet our writer can 
hardly be familiar with the memoirs concerning the circle 
he is describing. Nor, when he touches on that circle, can 
his observations be described as happy. ‘When, a little before 
the end,’ he writes, ‘one of his daughters asked Thackeray 
which of his friends he had loved the best, he replied, “ Why, 
dear old Fitz, of course, and Brookfield.”’ ‘It is a singular 
fact,’ adds Mr. Melville,* in a note to the word ‘ Fitz,’ ‘ that 
Tennyson also regarded “dear old Fitz”—after the death of 
Arthur Hallam—as “his best-loved friend,” though, like 
Thackeray, he saw but little of the Recluse of Woodbridge 
in later life.’ We are at a loss to discover why it is ‘a singular 
fact’ that three men of genius, who have been warm friends 
at Cambridge, should remain true and sympathetic to each 
other through life, especially as the ‘Recluse of Woodbridge’ 
(who would have been the first to laugh at such a pompous 
title) was in every way made to be the crony of the two 
others. It seems also unnecessary to announce to ‘Sir Walter 
Besant and many others’ that Thackeray did not owe his 
knowledge ‘ of the manner of the Upper Ten’ to the position 
brought him by ‘ Vanity Fair,’ and that there were other 
reasons: his University friends, ‘ Edward Fitzgerald, Monckton 
Milnes, W. H. Thompson, R. C. Trench, John Sterling, Alfred 
Tennyson, James Spedding, John Allen, William Brookfield, 
. « » were all gentlemen of good social standing.’ 

The imagination which is a substitute for personal know- 
ledge has evidently not been vouchsafed to Mr. Melville, but, 
even apart from this, there is another and an excellent way. The 
best moments of biography are when a great man speaks for 
himself, and there are plenty of Thackeray’s delightful letters in 
print. As Mr. Melville’s book is made up of extracts, some 
acknowledged and some unacknowledged, as well from other 
volumes as from the countless articles he enumerates at the end 
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iy * Vol. ii, p. 71. Mrs. Ritchie thus recounts the incident in her Introduction 
34 to the ‘ Christmas Books’; ‘In the autumn of 1863 some impulse one day made 
: me ask my father which of his old friends he cared for most. He was standing 
a near the window in the dining-room at Palace Green. He paused a errese: | 
2s." then he said in a gentle sort of way, that of all his friends he had best 
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of his work, the reprinting of Thackeray’s correspondence 
would hardly have been objectionable to him. Yet he has given 
us the fewest possible letters in the largest possible space. 

Mr. Melville’s passion for scissors and paste is astonishing : 
he not only gives us his own cuttings, but those of other people 
—-scissors and paste to the second and third generation. We 
do not mean to be ungrateful, far from it. Good extracts are 
excellent in their place, and scissors are an instrument which 
Mr. Melville wields more skilfully than his pen; and for much 
of his work in this line we are truly thankful. His quotations 
from Thackeray are remarkably well chosen, and we owe him a 
debt for collecting the novelist’s art criticisms and putting them 
all together in one interesting chapter. We owe him another 
debt for his model bibliography, a monument of patient research. 
And when his hero-worship gets the better of him, he can 
write simply enough. 

‘He was a man!’ he says of Thackeray in his second volume. 
‘There have been great men who, for goodness (in the right sense of 
the word), for kindness and tenderness and thoughtfulness, can be 
compared with him; there have been some men of genius as good, 
as kind, as tender, and as thoughtful; but, as far as I know, there 
have been none who have possessed these qualities in a greater 
degree.’ 

So far, so good ; these remarks show a capacity for admira- 
tion, the lack of which has been well said to be a sure sign of 
a dull man. But the quality is also found in connexion with a 
tendency to platitudes, and is not necessarily an accompaniment 
of literary gifts. The want of these is only too ebm in the 

rimitive clumsiness of such chapters as ‘Thackeray and his 
Friends; ‘Thackeray and the Theatre,’ ‘ Club-life,’ and others ; 
and if a young adventurer in letters should ever wish to make an 
Anthologia of Platitudes, he would find good material in these 
pages. Our readers will be pleased with a few specimens. 
‘Thackeray had a fine instinct for high art.’ ‘Thackeray’s 
sense of humour seems to have been very early developed’ 
(which does not appear to have been the case with his bio- 
grapher). ‘To take a mean view of Thackeray because he 
could so thoroughly understand Becky Sharp is as though we 
were to denounce Shakespeare as a treacherous dissimulator 
because in Iago he has portrayed that type of character with 
marvellous fidelity.” ‘The profound admiration of Thackeray 
has always been a tradition in the late Poet-Laureate’s family. 
Not long ago the present Lord Tennyson remarked to a friend 
that “he always regarded Thackeray as the head of English 
literature of the Victorian Era.”’ 
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From what has been said it will be evident that Mr. Melville has 
taken great pains. His is a new and conscientious departure 
—Suburban Biography we may perhaps call it—and in this 
genre he has succeeded. Still, it is to be regretted that 
Mr. Melville did not consult Thackeray’s relations before 
bringing out his book ; had he done so he would have avoided 
several blunders about family matters. In other cases a closer 
study of already printed material would have sufficed to set him 
right. In Vol. I, for instance, he states that Thackeray’s eldest 
daughter was born in Albion Street, but, as Mr. Merivale 
tells us, the event took place in Great Coram Street. Later 
we learn that Thackeray’s wife is buried at Kensal Green, 
instead of near Southend, where her grave really is. In his 
second volume Mr. Melville alludes to the marriage of Miss 
Amy Crowe with Colonel Edward Thackeray, V.C., and their 
departure for India, ‘where’ (he informs us) ‘the gallant 
soldier succumbed to the tropical climate.’ But, fortunately for 
his friends, ‘the gallant soldier’ (who lost his wife in India) 
survived all vicissitudes and is still in the full possession of his 
strength. We are also bidden to lament that Thackeray was 
not alive ‘to smile approval’ upon the authoress of the ‘Story 
of Elizabeth’; yet all of it, except the last instalment, came 
out in the ‘Cornhill’ before his death and rejoiced him by its 
success. Five pages further on we hear that when Thackeray 
resigned his editorship of the ‘Cornhill,’ ‘Leslie Stephen 
reigned in his stead’; but for eight years after Thackeray’s 
retirement the magazine was managed by Mr. Greenwood and 
others, and Mr. Leslie Stephen only became editor in 1871. 
Again Mr. Melville says that soon after Thackeray left 
Cambridge he went abroad and ‘spent several months at 
Dresden and Rome and Paris and Weimar.’ To Weimar he 
certainly went—it was in the year 1830—but he did not go to 
Rome till fourteen years later, in 1844. 

Taking everything into consideration, we find ourselves 
wondering why Mr. Melville undertook to give us a ‘Life of 
Thackeray,’ especially when we remember the great author's 
well-known wishes to the contrary. It might have been 
because he had found something new to tell us; but, excepting 
a few stray anecdotes of little importance, he has told us nothing 
new. No, we must seek the reason elsewhere, and Mr. Melville 
himself enlightens us. We are to understand that he has 
‘endeavoured to fill a void in the literary history of the 
century.” He may be allowed to regret the void, and, like 
Quintus Curtius, he has leaped into it; but then it must also 
be acknowledged that once there he has failed to fill it. Nor 
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can he be congratulated on his answer to the above-mentioned 
objection. Of Thackeray’s wishes he is fully aware, but some 
private inspiration teaches him that the tradition is only founded 
on ‘a popular rumour ’—that his daughters ‘interpreted this 
remark ’ too ‘literally’—that, ‘even assuming the story to be 
true,’ Mr. Melville ‘cannot think Thackeray wished the story 
of his life to remain unwritten.’ We can hardly accept all this 
on Mr. Melville’s ipse dixit, when we have before our eyes no 
mere ‘popular rumour,’ but a plain sentence in the little 
preface to Mrs. Ritchie’s Introductions. ‘My father,’ she 
says, ‘did not wish a biography of himself to be written.’ 

It is certainly refreshing to turn to these Introductions, and 
we wish they were not inseparable from the new edition of 
Thackeray's works, They are not a biography—in the 
circumstances they could not be one—but they are a Life. We 
must not expect from them a history of events in chronological 
order: the scheme of the edition precludes this, each novel 
being prefaced by an account of the associations belonging to 
it, and of the circumstances in which it was written. But we 
get something better than chronology—a breathing picture. 
The freshness of Mrs. Ritchie’s portraiture obliterates the 
thirty-six years since her father’s death ; he is in the next room 
the whole time she is writing. And she conveys this impres- 
sion of him by those little touches at once delicate and vivid 
which are her special gift; by that loving insight which 
belongs as much to her genius as to her relationship. 

Mrs. Ritchie possesses—it is almost trite to say it—that 
mysterious thing called Style. This is not surprising, for with 
her we have something of her father still among us. Thre 
breadth and tenderness of judgment which distinguished him 
are hers also, by nature and not by imitation. The tenderness 
in him made the woman in the man—an attribute of all great 
imaginative writers; the breadth in her strengthens the woman. 
Besides, she has inherited his humour, a quality rare among her 
sex. There is a passage of Mrs. Ritchie’s own about different 
kinds of people, which seems almost as applicable to different 
kinds of style. ‘ Besides people’s being and appearance,’ she says 
in her Introduction to the ‘Christmas Books,’ ‘there is also the 
difference of impression which they create. Some people come 
into a room with a rustling and a sound of footsteps, of opening 
doors; their names are announced, their entrance is an event 
more or less agreeable. There are others who seem to be there, 
or to have been there always,.... and I think these are 
perhaps among the best-loved companions of life.’ It may 
surely be said that many of Mrs. Ritchie’s books are like these 
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sweet and beloved presences; and the in which she 
describes them is characteristic of her style. 

Among her most life-like sketches are those of her father 
when he was writing. In 1853 he was travelling abroad and 
working at the ‘ Newcomes’ all the time. 


*On one occasion,’ she says, ‘he was at work in some room in 
which he slept, high up in a hotel—the windows looked out upon a 
wide and pleasant prospect, but I cannot put a name to my remem- 
brance ; and then he walked up and down; he paused, and then he 

the room again, stopping at last at the foot of the bed, where 
stood rolling his hand over the brass ball at the end of the 
bedstead. He was at the moment dictating that scene in which 
Jack Belsize pours out his story to Clive and J. J.at Baden. “Yes,” 
my father said, with a sort of laugh, looking down at his own hand 
re very much excited at the moment); “this is just the sort of 
ing a man might do at such a time.”’ 


And again later on :— 


‘I remember writing . . . to my father’s dictation. I wrote on as he 
dictated, more and more slowly until he stopped short altogether, in 
the account of Colonel Newcome’s last illness, when he said that he 
must now take the pen into his own hand, and he sent me away.’ 


Equally vivid is the impression of Thackeray at a perform- 
ance of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ which his daughter 
remembers seeing with him— 


‘in the front row of the stalls. ... And as the scenes succeeded 
one another, and as one after another of the actors stood by the 
footlights, droning their parts in turn, suddenly he lost all heart 
and patience. “Don’t murder it; oh, don’t murder it!” he cried 
aloud ¢ to one of the poor astonished fairies, who stared in amazement.’ 


With children and with the humble folk of life he was always 
at his best—at his gayest and his tenderest. He used to say 
that perhaps on the whole the most charming thing in the world 
was a little girl of two years old. Of a little boy he wrote: 
‘Your heart would have melted over a little boy of two last 
night, strolling round the Christmas tree. He looked like a 
little cherub just peeping into heaven ; and he didn’t like even 
to take away his own share of toys from the general splendour.’ 
‘Pray God’! he exclaims elsewhere, ‘I may be able some day 
to write something good for children. That will be better 
than glory or Parliament.’ Mrs. Ritchie tells us how this 
something good was written. 

‘It was, she says, ‘for a children’s party in Rome that the 
pictures of “' The Rose and the Ring” were drawn. It was just after 
the New Year. We wanted Twelfth Night characters, and we asked 
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_ my father to draw them. The pictures were to be shaken up ina 

lottery. We had prizes and cream-tarts from Spillman’s, the aor 
cook down below—those cream-tarts for which Lockhart 80 

reat a fancy. My father drew the King for us, the Queen, Prince 

iglio, the Prime Minister, Madam Gruffanuff. The little painted 
figures remained lying on the table after the children were gone, and 
as he came up and looked at them, he began placing them in order 
and making a story to fit them. One or two other sketches which 
he had already made were added; among them was a picture of a 
lovely Miss Baliol going to a ball, who was now turned into a princess. 
Then the gold pen began writing down the history of this fairy- 
court.’ 


As we turn over Mrs. Ritchie’s pages the number we should 
like to transcribe becomes tantalising. One more, from the 
Introduction to the ‘ Roundabout ass: seems to come 
naturally after the last, for it is about ‘an old school-girl of 
ninety ’: 

‘One of the last “ Roundabouts” is called “On some Carp at Sans 
Souci,” but all the same it is dated from Kensington. My father had 
taken a fancy to a little old woman who used to come sometimes to 
tea at Palace Green, and he made her the heroine of this particular 

per. A friend who discovered her in a workhouse used to carry 
i some occasional tokens of good-will. ‘Ah, you rich people!” 
says the old lady, “ you are never without a screw of snuff in your 
pockets.” The old woman used to come to tea and chatter away to 
my father when she met him in the hall; she curtseyed with equal 
deference to the page-boy, who treated her with more haughtiness 
perhaps. Our page-boy had serious views and doubts about her 
way of life. “John,” says the Roundabout Paper, “ when Goody- 
Two-Shoes comes next Friday, I desire she may not be disturbed 
by theological controversies. ... Make her comfortable by our 
kitchen-hearth, set that old kettle to sing by our hob, warm her old 
stomach with nut-brown ale and a toast in the fire. Be kind to the 
poor old school-girl of ninety, who has had leave to come out for a 
day of Christmas holiday.”’ 


The whole of Thackeray—the Thackeray we love—school- 
boy, philosopher, fellow-man and humorist, seems to lie in 
that last sentence. 

Besides giving us her own charming descriptions, Mrs. 
Ritchie lets her father tell his story himself in his journals and 
letters—a real addition to the moral as well as the literary 
wealth of the world, It is almost impossible for any biography 
of a great man to be written without some statement concerning 
his religious views, and Mr, Melville’s chapter on ‘ Thackeray 
as a Man’ contains some well-felt writing, besides some beautiful 
quotations from Thackeray on the subject. But, like other 
Vol. 191.—No. 381. L 
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biographers of other men, he makes the mistake of trying to 
smooth the picture and turn it into the portrait of a bishop, 
instead of a Thackeray. He seems to be constantly asking 
himself ‘What will clergymen think?’ instead of ‘What did 
Thackeray think?’ The desire to prove that leading minds 
believe a great deal, and thus to give fresh confidence to a tired 
and vacillating world, is a natural and even a lovable one; but 
it is unsafe and misleading, and, in a case like Thackeray’s, 
superfluous, for his manly, hopeful letters tell us all that can 
honestly be told. Whoever will read these in his daughter's 
Introductions to ‘The Newcomes’ and ‘ Esmond’ will get a 
pretty complete notion of Thackeray’s inner life, and there are 
others of a like nature scattered throughout the prefaces. The 
publication of these letters is, we feel, a charity to daily life, 
and the more they are known the better, especially as, strangely 
enough, this deeper side of him has been little dwelt on by 
those who have written about him. 

Reverence, humility, charity were the watchwords of 
Thackeray’s creed—the only dogmas he inculcated. It was 
naturally to his children that he preached most tenderly about 
them; and the following letter was written to the elder of the 
two, when they were living in Paris with their grandmother, 
who held Evangelical views :— 


‘My pgarest A——, 

‘, .. I should read all the books that granny wishes, if I 
were you; and you must come to your own deductions about them, 
as every honest man an! woman must and does. ... I have not 
looked into half-s-dozen books of the French modern reformed 
Churchmen, but those I have seen are odious to me. D’Aubigné, I 
believe, is the best man of the modern French Reformers; and a 
worse guide, to historical truth (for one who has a reputation) I 
don’t know. If M. Gossaint argues that, because our Lord quoted 
the Hebrew Scriptures, therefore the Scriptures aré of direct Divive 
composition, you may make yourself quite easy ; and the works of a 
reasoner who would maintain au argument so monstrous need not, I 
should think, occupy a great portion of your time. Our Lord not 
only quoted the Hebrew writings (drawing illustrations from every- 
thing familiar to the people among whom He taught, from their 
books poetic and historic, from the landscape round about, from the 
flowers, the children, and the beautiful works of God), but He contra- 
dicted the Old Scriptures flatly; told the people that He brought 
them a new commandment—and that new commandment was not a 
complement, but a contradiction of the old—a repeal of a bad unjust 
law in their statute-books, which He would suffer to remain there no 
more. ... And if such and such a commandment delivered by 
Moses was wrong, depend on it, it was not delivered by God, and 
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the whole question of complete inspiration goes at once. . . . To my 
mind Scripture only means a writing, and Bible means @ book. It 
contains Divine truths, and the history of a Divine Character; but 
imperfect, but not containing a thousandth part of Him; and it 
would be an untruth before God were I to hide my feelings from 
my dearest children, as it would be a sin if, having other opinions, 
and believing literally in the Mosaic writings, in the six days’ 
cosmogony, in the serpent and apple and consequent damnation of 
the human race, I should hide them and not try to make those I 
loved best adopt opinions of such immense importance to them. 
And so God bless my darlings, and teach us the truth. Every one 
of us in every fact, book, circumstance of life sees a different 
meaning and moral, and so it must be about religion. But we can 
all love each other, and say, “Our Father.” ’ * 


A kind of loving good sense is characteristic of all Thackeray’s 
religion. It illuminates his letters to his mother—and never 
surely did anyone contrive as he did to agree in spirit, and to 
disagree in opinion with one so close to him. Towards the 
end of his life he wrote to her: 


‘A brick may have knocked a just man’s brains out, a beam 
fallen so as to protect a scoundrel who happened to be standing 
under. The bricks and beams fell according to the laws which 
regulate bricks in tumbling. So with our diseases—we die because 
we are born, we decay because we grow. I have a right to say, 
“O Father, give me submission to bear cheerfully (if possible) and 
patiently my sufferings” ; but I can’t request any special change in 
my behalf from the ordinary processes, or see any special Divine 
animus superintending my illnesses and wellnesses. Those people 
seem to me presumptuous who are for ever dragging the Awful 
Divinity into a participation with their private concerns... . 
Yonder on my table in the next room is a number of the “ Earthen 
Vessel.” Brother Jones writes of Brother Brown how preciously he 
has been dealt with. Brown has been blessed by an illness; he has 
had the blessing of getting better; he has relapsed, and finally has 
the blessing of being called out of the world altogether. I don’t 
differ with Brown essentially—only in the compliments, as it were, 
which he thinks it is proper to be for ever paying. I am well: 
Amen. I am ill: Amen. I die: Amen always. I can’t say that 
having a tooth out is a blessing—is a punishment for my sins. I 
say it’s having a tooth out.’ 


After letters like these, nothing further need be said of 
Thackeray’s gentleness towards other beliefs than his own. 
The Roman Catholic faith alone excited his anger. He thought 
its symbols puerile and its spirit false, and could not bear the 
notion of asceticism—or indeed any idea which tended to make 
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the world ‘a timid ascetic place, in which many of the finest 
faculties of the soul would not dare to exercise themselves.’ 

The attitude of a man towards death is a fair test of his 
attitude towards life. For himself, as he often reiterates, 
Thackeray had no fear of dying; and, as for the death of others, 
we will go straight to his own words and make one more 
quotation from his correspondence. 

‘I thought when I read the news,’ he writes to Mrs. Procter 
in 56, ‘how very lately I had tried to give courage to my own 
mother, who lacked it, with an account of Mrs. Montagu’s wonder- 
ful endurance and self-abnegation. It was so kind of her to be 
courageous at that time, and spare grief to you all... . Little 
children step off this earth into the infinite, and we tear our hearts 
out over their sweet cold hands and smiling faces, that drop 
indifferent when you cease holding them, and smile as the lid is 
closing over them. I don’t think we deplore the old, who have had 
enough of living and striving; . . . where’s the pleasure of staying 
when the feast is over, and the flowers withered, and the guests 
gone? Isn’t it better to blow the light out than to sit on among 
the broken meats and collapsed jellies and vapid heel-taps? I go 
to what I don’t know—but to God’s next world, which is His and He 
made it. One paces up and down the shore yet awhile, and looks 
towards the unknown ocean, and thinks of the traveller whose boat 
sailed yesterday. Those we love can but walk down to the pier 
with us—the voyage we must make alone.’ 


Few correspondents have been as abundant as Thackeray, few 
have kept at such an equal level of excellence. We have 
chosen to cite the letters from the Introductions, because they 
are new to the public, and there are amongst them more of the 
deeper sort; but several of the same order are to be found 
in Mrs. Brookfield’s collection, along with those brilliant 
descriptions of society which are more familiar to the world. 

It is difficult, even now, to define Thackeray’s place in the 
domain of art. He has been compared to Sterne, to Hogarth, 
and to Fielding. To the first he bears, no doubt, some re- 
semblance in form, and some in what may be called his 
sentimental method—but then how different the sentiment! To 
the second he has a more real likeness—a likeness of spirit— 
but how much more of grace and tenderness besides! As for 
the comparison to Fielding, it is perhaps too obvious to dwell 
on ; again there are affinities in aa. and the generous kindness 
and mercy towards their fellow-men are alike in both; but 
Thackeray’s refinement and sense of beauty are not only those 
of his century—they are his own. Trollope, in his ‘Life of 


Thackeray,’ classes him with the realists. ‘His manner,’ he 
says, ‘was mainly realistic.’ But for Trollope the term realistic 
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had a different sense from that in which it is now used, and only 
implied a natural as opposed to an artificial style—the manly 
description of sordid facts as compared with the high-flown 
romance of a Bulwer. ‘Society will not tolerate the natural in 
our art,’ says Thackeray in his preface to the ‘ Yellowplush 
Papers’ ; ‘many ladies have remonstrated and subscribers left 
me, because, in the course of the story, I described a young man 
resisting and affected by temptation.’ This is certainly not the 
reason why ladies would remonstrate at present. There has been 
an enormous change in the last five and forty years. Wecannot, 
for instance, have a greater or more characteristic contrast than a 
novel of Tolstoi’s and one of Thackeray’s: the big canvas of the 
first filled to overflowing with all sorts and conditions of men, 
each character taken from its own point of view; Thackeray’s 
brush on the other hand working in a limited area, on certain 
chosen groups of people, seen through a Thackeray atmosphere— 
a delicious compound of all the fine shades of feeling. 

Perhaps the restricted nature of his art has something to do 
with the decrease of his readers amongst the rising generation ; 
they like striking effects and massive subjects—from other 
hands than Tolstoi’s, alas!—or pages of elaborate self-analysis 
which would have seemed unintelligible in the forties, It is 
natural, too, that each successive age should demand its own 
heroes and heroines. The ‘sweet woman’ beloved of our 
grandfathers is not at all to the liking of the present time, 
and the earlier Victorian types have never been less in vogue. 
The popular heroine of to-day is the lady in panther-skins, 
whether literally on the stage, where she holds heavy and 
improper conversations with illegitimate relatives on a Scan- 
dinavian Olympus, or figuratively in print, where she lives 
cramped by the duties of a country parish and visits her 
cramps upon her family. As for the fashionable hero, he has a 
wide and flabby mind, and spends the best hours of his day 
in speculating about himself or his religion. Thackeray would 
have had none of him: wild oats and the crude selfishness of 
youth he could sympathise with, but he would have had no 
patience with emotional egoisms and oscillations—or ought we 
to call them self-development? It would be a great calamity 
for the world if it always liked the same thing—if new views 
_ and new ideals did not constantly press forward ; but the old is 
bound to get temporarily displ in the process, and just at 
this moment it has been rather rudely pushed aside. Sentiment 
is considered an old-fashioned quality, and the delineation of 
passion or romantic adventure is much more attractive to the 
writers and readers of the moment, 
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Prose writers of sentiment—we use the word in its largest 
and deepest sense—are few and far between. The great ones 
may be counted on our fingers: Rousseau, Goldsmith, Sterne, 
and Thackeray—perhaps we should add Richard Steele and 
Charles Lamb, though the scale and digressive nature of their 
writings rather separate them from the rest. So strange do the 
names of Rousseau and Thackeray look in juxtaposition, and 
so opposed are they in aim, in spirit, in the whole scope of 
their work, that we hesitate to put them together. Yet Rousseau 
—the Rousseau of the ‘ Confessions ’—regarded apart from his 
philosophy and purely from the literary side, is the Prophet of 
Aig the Sentimental School, the first who really looked at life from 
c. a sentimental standpoint. As such, if only by way of antithesis, 
.* his name must stand with Thackeray’s, although so much in 
the one was antipathetic to the other. The same may also 
be said of Sterne and Thackeray, in spite of the resemblance 
in form which we have already pointed out. Who can 
imagine Sterne loving a child, unless it were a little girl and 
he thinking what she would be like when she grew to be a 
woman? His mind is much more akin to Rousseau’s than 
to Thackeray’s. Goldsmith, Steele, and Lamb, on the other 
hand, each in his own way, have strong sympathies with the 
mind of Thackeray. If we read Steele’s recollections of his 
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a childhood—of his father’s death, when he beat with his 
Ee battledore on the shut coffin and his mother caught him in her 
ae arms—or Thackeray's description of the baby’s death in *‘ The 
iia Hoggarty Diamond,’ we are moved in the same way. ‘O 
ea"; Death, thou hast a right to the bold, to the ambitious, to the 
es high, and to the haughty, but why this cruelty to the humble, 
+i to the meek, to the undiscerning, to the thoughtless?’ Thackeray 
r: might well have written that sentence, and the likeness between 
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the two only serves to set off their originality. It is a likeness 
in style, but in something deeper, too—the something that 
endeared Lamb to Thackeray, and that he himself expresses 
for us. 

‘That precious natural quality of love,’ he wrote to Mrs. Brook- 
field, speaking of some friends, ‘which is awarded to some lucky 
minds such as these Charles Lambs, and one or two more in our 
trade; to many amongst the parsons, I think; to a friend of yours 
by the name of Makepeace, perhaps, but not unalloyed to this one.’ 

‘The precious natural quality of love’ is a gift transformed 
by the nature of him who receives it. In the case of Jean 
Jacques it became hardly a precious, and certainly an unnatural, 
quality. Nothing so forcibly marks the contrast between the 
two men as the way in which they express this faculty. There 
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is no need to descant upon it: Jean Jacques has spoken for 
himself. ‘It was necessary, he says in the ‘Confessions, 
‘that the sweetness of an intimate domestic life should make 
up to me for the brilliant lot I was renouncing. When I was 
absolutely alone my heart was empty; but I only needed one 
creature to fill it; ... for me there never existed a mean 
betwixt all and nothing.’ This is characteristic Rousseau: a 
superb demand for the life of the heart if it could be exactly 
as he wished it—a mirage of false sentiment which, when we 
approach it, proves to be made of nothing better than the arid 
sand of the desert. There was but one person to fill Jean 
Jacques’ heart, and that was Jean Jacques. Neither one nor 
two people would have satisfied Thackeray ; children, friends 
and family—his fellow-creatures—he wanted them all. Real 
love can only satisfy itself by loving, and he needed to give 
as much as he received. 

A large and devout view of love distinguishes all that he 
wrote on the subject—this letter, for instance, which he sent to 
his mother when he was working at ‘ Vanity Fair’ :— 


‘ What I want is to make a set of people living without God in 
the world (only that is a cant phrase), greedy, pompous men, 
perfectly self-satisfied for the most part, and at ease about their 
superior virtue. Dobbin and poor Briggs are the only two people 
with real humility as yet; Amelia’s is to come when her scoundrel 
of a husband is well dead with a ball in his odious bowels, when she 
has had sufferings, a child, and a religion. But she has at present 
a quality above most people, whizz—Lovze—by which she shall be 
saved. . . . I wasn’t going to write in this way when I began. But 
these thoughts pursue me plentifully. Will they ever come to a 
good end? I should doubt God who gave them if I doubted them.’ 


The same spirit is in the following letter to his wife: 


‘, . . Here have we been two years married and not a ——_ 
unhappy day. Oh I do bless God for all this happiness which He 
has given me. It is so great that I almost tremble for the future, 
except that I humbly hope (for what man is certain about his own 
weakness and wickedness?) our hope is strong enough to withstand 
any pressure from without; and, as it is a gift greater than any 
fortune, is likewise one superior to poverty or sickness, or any other 
worldly evil with which Providence may visit us. Let us pray, as I 
trust there is no harm, that none of these may come upon us; as the 
best and wisest Man in the world prayed that He might not be led 
into temptation. . . . I think happiness is as good as prayers, and I 
feel in my heart a kind of overflowing thanksgiving which is 7 
too great to describe in writing. This kind of happiness is like a 
fine picture, you see only a little bit of it when you are close to the 
canvas; go a little distance and then you see how beautiful it is.’ 
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This is true sentiment as opposed to false—no mirage, but a 
rock upon which to build a house. The heart of Rousseau is 
capable enough of sacrifice, but it is incapable of austerity, 
which is, after all, one of the essentials of all profound feeling. 

Again, let us take each man’s attitude towards himself and 
his work ; can anything be more significant of their respective 
natures? 


‘ Let the Last Trump sound when it will,’ cries Rousseau, ‘I shall 
come with this book in my hand, to present myself before the Sovereign 
Judge. I shall say aloud: “ Here is what I have done, what I have 
thought, what I have been. I have told the good and the evil with the 
same frankness. . . . I have shown myself as I was—vile and con- 
temptible, when I was so; good, generous, sublime, when I was so. 
I have revealed my inner self as Thou hast seen it. Eternal Being ! 
call around me the innumerable throng of my fellow-creatures ; let 
them hear my confessions, groan at my unworthiness, blush for my 
meanness. Let each one of them uncover his heart at the foot of 
Thy throne with the same sincerity—and then let one single indi- 
vidual say, if he dare, ‘I was better than that man there.’”’ 


What a sublime fussing he treats us to! Even at the Last 
Day he must have an audience, and the rest of the world must 
be occupied about him. His sins he will confess, but only on 
condition that everybody thrills at his frankness ; and, weeping 
over himself, he never loses confidence that his eloquence will 
over-persuade even the Deity. There is an immeasurable 
difference between his boastful self-abasement and Thackeray’s 
unpretentious humility. It was not with his works in his hand 
that the latter proposed to approach his Creator; and there is 
surely no humbler prayer upon record than that with which, 
within two years of his death, he entered his new house in 
Palace Green—built from the proceeds of his books: 


‘I pray Almighty God that the words I write in this house may 
be pure and honest; that they be dictated by no personal spite, 
unworthy motive, or unjust greed for gain; that they may tell the 
truth as far as I know it; and tend to promote love and peace 
amongst men, for the sake of Christ our Lord.’ * 


So he wrote in his diary, and when we read ‘ Denis Duval’ 
and the ‘Roundabout Papers, we know that his prayer was 
granted. To ‘tell the truth, as far as I know it,’ might have 
been stamped upon every page he created, from first to last. 
To-day, when the work has long since been accomplished and 
we have become accustomed to its results, we do not enough 
realise all that Thackeray did for us. We must look back at 
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the fiction of the thirties and the forties, re-read Bulwer, and 
remember the public enthusiasm for his novels; we must call 
to mind all the charade-acting there was in art and in literature, 
and then we shall be better able to gauge the power of the pen 
that gave us ‘ Vanity Fair.’ 


‘Since’ (it wrote elsewhere) ‘the author of “Tom Jones” was 
buried, no writer of fiction among us has been itted to depict to 
his utmost power a Man. We must dra im and give Lin a 
certain conventional simper. . . . You will not hear—it is best to 
know it—what moves in the real world. . . .’ 


It is this that he told us in his incomparable way ; he set the 
pendulum going to a new—perhaps we should say a renewed— 
measure, and, however wide the temporary oscillations, it will 
remain true to it. The classical is out of favour for the 
moment, but Thackeray remains a classic, read by the lovers of 
literature in all ages. What, after all, is a classic? The 
question has been answered for us by one of the people best 
qualified to do so—Sainte-Beuve—and his words on the subject 
seem to make a fit ending to any discussion of Thackeray : 

‘A true classic, as I should like to hear the word defined, is an 
author who has enriched the spirit of man, who has really increased 
‘its treasure, who has made him take a step forward, who has 
discovered some unequivocal moral truth, or re-discovered some 
eternal passion in that heart every corner of which seemed to be 
known and explored; who has embodied his own thought, observa- 
tion, or invention in some form, no matter what, so long as it is 
broad and great, delicate and reasonable, healthy and beautiful in 
itself; who has spoken to all in a style that belongs to himself and 
happens also to be that of everybody else, a style which is new 
without “neologism”—new and old—without an effort the con- 
temporary of all times.’ 


Sainte-Beuve would have been satisfied with Thackeray as an 
illustration of his meaning. ‘ Broad and great, delicate and 
reasonable, healthy and beautiful ’—these seem epithets made 
for the man, as Mrs. Ritchie has painted him. He explored the 
human heart to good purpose, and believed in it while he 
explored it. The truth that he has preached is unequivocal ; 
and with the help of his hand we have made a step forward, a 
step towards true feeling and the knowledge of realities divested 
of conventional trappings. ‘If Truth were again a goddess,’ 
said Charlotte Bronté, ‘I would make Thackeray her High 
Priest.’ 
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Arr. VIII.—1. History of the English Poor Law. Vol. III: 
From 1834 to the Present Time. By T. Mackay. London: 
King and Son, 1899, 

2. Report of the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, 1895. 

C. 7684. 

3. Clove the Select Committee on Distress from Want of 
Employment, 1896. (321: 1896.) 

4. Report of the mental Committee on Poor Law Schools, 
1896. (C. 8027. 

5. Report of the Committee on Old Age Pensions, 1898. 


1898-9, (C. 9444.) 
‘ the Select Committee on the Cottage Homes Biil, 
1899. (271: 1899.) 
" om the Select Committee on Aged Deserving Poor, 
1899. (296: 1899.) 


i ws accordance with time-honoured custom we have placed 
at the head of this article some of the more important 
works of reference which have recently been published on 
pauperism and cognate subjects. With one exception these are 
official publications, but that one exception needs more than 
the passing tribute which a citation here and there in the 
following pages would give to its merits. Mr. Mackay has 
produced a remarkable book, written in a popular style, which 
will appeal to a wider circle of readers than either official 
publications or purely scientific works can hope for. We have 
no hesitation in saying that it is one which nobody interested 
in the Poor Law can afford to pass by; and that it will amply 
repay careful study on the part of those who are familiar, not 
only with Blue-book literature, but with the purely scientific 
treatises written by English and German authors on the English 
Poor Law. It is, as the title-page tells us, a supplementary 
volume to the great work on the history of the English Poor 
Law by Sir George Nicholls, and continues that history from 
1834 to the present day. There are, no doubt, many who will 
disagree with Mr. Mackay’s conclusions, but the keenest critic 
will admit that there are not many weak places in the defence 
which he makes of the great reform of 1834. It is the work 
of an author who has himself lived and laboured among the 
r, and to whom their independence is as priceless as 
own. 

We wish we could pay a similar compliment to the last of 
the Blue-books which we have placed upon our list. The 
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Poor Law Reform. 


Committee which is responsible for it was described by Mr. 
John Morley, a little unkindly, as the weakest which had been 
appointed since the days of Simon de Montfort. It will, we 
think, be a sufficient criticism of its proceedings if we say that, 
after an enquiry of a few weeks, it has undertaken to reverse 
the verdict of all previous official enquiries, on the strength of 
a few small schemes devised by the Charity Commissioners and 
of the alleged success of the Danish system—a success which, 
we may observe, has been warmly disputed both in and out of 
that country. Even if this success were an established fact, a 
system applicable to a small State, with only one considerable 
town and a stationary population of prosperous peasant pro- 
prietors, would not necessarily be good for this country, with its 


great cities and its vast migratory population of artisans. If 


we add that the Committee was appointed to devise a scheme 
for better provision for the aged poor, and that they reported 
in favour of an old age pension scheme without attempting to 
ascertain the number of beneficiaries and the consequent cost, 
it will be seen that this Report is one that will not add to the 
reputation, hitherto a high one, which Select Committees of the 
House of Commons have enjoyed, for the thoroughness of 
their investigations, among English and foreign statesmen and 
students. 

The subject with which the recent Select Committee has 
dealt is, however, only a portion of the far larger subject of 
Poor Law reform, with which, it has been rumoured, the 
Government intend to deal comprehensively in the coming 
session, We do not know if the truce which the Transvaal 
war has brought into politics is likely to be of long duration, 
but in the interests of the poor above all it would indeed be 
well if the discussion of the new proposals could be conducted 
with that absence of party feeling which characterised the debate 
on the great reform of 1834. We do not fear party spirit 
so much where the problems connected with the infant, the 
sick, or the imbecile poor are concerned. Their fate will not 
probably be made the subject of such appeals to the working 
man as are likely to win votes at the next General Election. 
No; it is in connexion with the solution of the questions of 
the unemployed and of the aged poor that party strife is to be 
feared; it is with regard to these that the most dangerous 
proposals are likely to be made in view of the approach of the 
General Election ; and it is therefore to these difficult questions 
that we shall devote most of our space. Neither party is 
entitled to any special credit for their treatment of these 
branches of Poor Law Reform, but perhaps the wildest pro- 
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~ with regard to the unemployed have been made by the 
ome Rule party, while the most dangerous schemes for old 
age pensions have been advocated by Unionists. 

The very term ‘old age pensions,’ as Mr. Lecky has pointed 
out,* tends to accredit a fundamental and most dangerous mis- 
conception. 


‘The pensions, largely of the nature of deferred pay, given by th 
State and private employers for specific services duly rendered to 
those who have been in their employment or under their control, 
have no real analogy to the proposed State endowment of all old 
persons, or at least of all respectable old persons, who at the close 
of a life of independent industry find themselves insufficiently pro- 
vided with the means of livelihood. Such an endowment, drawn 
from the taxation of the country, would be essentially of the same 
nature as Poor Law relief. ... There is no real ground for the 
assertion that because an industrious man has failed to earn a suffi- 
ciency, he has a moral right to be rewarded for his industry out of 
the proceeds of a tax levied upon his neighbours, to whom he has 
rendered no service, or none which has not been paid for in wages.’ 


But accepting the term for a moment, and assuming,.as we 
may, that every one desires to find a remedy for old age 

uperism, would it not be an advantage to do what the Select 
ee has failed to do, namely, to try to ascertain the 
extent and causes of old age pauperism, so that we may judge 
whether a simple or complex remedy is required ? 

Mr. Charles Booth has calculated from Mr. Burt’s return that 
30 per cent. of the population of England and Wales who 
reach the age of 65 are in receipt of Poor Law relief; and, 
subtracting one-third to represent the well-to-do, he arrives at the 
conclusion that one person in every two and a half of the 
poorer classes who reach the age of 65 is a pauper. These 
figures are based on a count made on a single day, which 
is a doubtful method, from the point of view of accuracy, in 
Poor Law matters, and are on that ground disputed by Mr. 
C. S. Loch, who points out that the number of paupers would, 
on a year’s count, be diminished by one-third. We have 
further to -recollect that in these figures there are included 
persons in receipt of medical relief, which means food and 
stimulants as mr as drugs, and that medical relief is received 
as implying no stigma of pauperism. Since 1885 the receipt 
of medical relief no longer disqualifies persons receiving it 
for certain Local Government offices; and medical relief is 
given in some parishes to a number exceeding the whole of 
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the indoor and outdoor paupers. A lar, roportion of the 
recipients of medical relief a be pres A It should 
be further borne in mind that, as Mr. Knollys has pointed out 
in his evidence before the Select Committee on the Aged 
Deserving Poor, there has been an enormous decrease in 
pauperism since 1849. In that year the pauperism of the 
country amounted to 62°7 per 1,000: it has been reduced 
to 26°2 per 1,000 in the present year, if lunatics and vagrants 
are included, or, if we take it without the lunatics and vagrants, 
to 22°8 per 1,000. This decrease is largely in outdoor 
pauperism, but there has been a decrease in indoor pauperism 
also. This is, according to Mr. Knollys, mainly the result of 
the administration of the reformed Poor Law of 1834; but, no 
doubt, the prosperity of the country and the growth of thrift, 
temperance, and education have largely contributed to this 
improving condition of affairs. Mr. Loch has shown that the 
not able-bodied poor above the age of 60 numbered, in 1871, 
21 per cent., but in 1891 only 13 per cent., of the total number 
above that age. Evidence given before the Royal Commission 
on the Aged Poor showed that in the Manchester Union the 
aged paupers had diminished from 2,130 in 1872 to 941 in 
1892; and it further appeared that the number of deserving 
cases in Manchester was exceedingly small—between 90 and 
100. When these figures are borne in mind, and when it is 
further recollected that, according to Mr. Knollys, deserving 
cases are generally relieved by the Guardians, if possible, 
outside the workhouse, it will be seen that the problem is very 
different from what it has been represented to be. In fact the 
aged and deserving poor are relatively few and are decreasing 
in number. Of their number, some it is not possible to 
relieve outside the workhouse, owing to sickness and infirmity ; 
others are unwilling to leave the workhouse, as evidence given 
before the Committee on Cottage Homes showed ; but by far 
the greater number of the aged and deserving poor are already 
receiving, outside the workhouse, old age pensions in the shape 
of outdoor relief. 

The question next arises, would a State pension cure the evil 
of old age pauperism as a whole? Would it remedy the causes 
which were shown in the evidence before the Aged Poor 
Commission to be moral, economic, and local, but chiefly 
moral, Witness after witness, and amongst them the most 
experienced administrators of the Poor Law, testified that want 
of thrift and want of backbone were the principal causes which 
brought the poor to the workhouse in their old age. Mr. 
Knollys, Mr. Davy, and Mr. Hedley on behalf of the Local 
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Government Board, Mr. Vallance on behalf of Whitechapel, 
Mr. Allen on behalf of St. Pancras, and Mr. McDougall on 
behalf of Manchester, gave the same report. Miss Octavia 
Hill, who told the Commission that she had been at work 
amongst the poor in London since she was eleven years old, 
emphatically stated that she did not believe that those who 
are really thrifty ever come upon the rates. Debt and want 
of character are the causes, in her judgment, first of general 
pauperism and then of old age pauperism. Jt may be added 
that sailors of the Royal Navy are hardly ever to be found in 
a workhouse, and this is equally true of teetotallers, In both 
of these classes a strong character can generally be assumed. 
With economic causes the case is different. These are, first 
and foremost, insufficient wages, and secondly, the stress of 
industrial competition, which throws men out of work at an 
earlier age than formerly. About 76 per cent. of the adult 
working men of the country are earning over 20s. a week ; and 
of these it is not too much to say that they can make provision 
if they will. But with the rest, including the bulk of the 
agricultural and casual labourers, it is different. The late Mr. 
William Little showed, in his masterly report to the Labour 
Commission, that the difficulty of saving had been much 
exaggerated in the case of the agricultural labourer; and 
persons acquainted with country life are well aware on what a 
scanty wage a man will provide for his old age. It should 
be recollected that a contribution of 24d. a week from 16 to 
65 will provide a pension of 5s. a week at the latter age. The 
casual labourer presents special difficulties and trenches on the 
problem of the unemployed, which will be dealt with later. 
A still greater difficulty has to be faced economically in con- 
sidering women workers, who stand in a proportion of 140 to 
every 100 males of the aged poor. Not only are their wages 
excessively low and the period during which they earn money 
short, but women never look upon the working period of their 
lives in the same way as men. With them work is generally 
done in order to obtain pocket-money or to contribute to the 
expenses of their home during the period before marriage. At 
the outside they contribute to some club assurance against 
sickness or death, but hardly ever do they attempt to make any 
provision for old age. In the words of a witness before the 
Old Age Commission (1895), ‘ It is impossible for them to do it.’ 
Further, it must be remarked that recent economic legisla- 
tion has not always proved an unmixed good to the class which 
it was intended to benefit, Even before the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act (1897), the industrial strain was pressing more 
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and more heavily on the worker ; and evidence was given before 
the Labour Commission of the difficulty in getting work 
experienced by men who were gray-haired or appeared to be 
aged. This difficulty has been increased in the last few years 
by the Compensation Act, which is often alleged to prevent the 
engagement and to cause the early dismissal of older workmen, 

Over and above this, there are the diseases of occupations, 
which often deprive a man of his powers long before the period 
when the earliest pension yet proposed would be likely to come 
to his assistance. For instance, the decline of tin and copper 
mining in Devon and Cornwall has led to the development of 
another industry, the manufacture of arsenic. The arsenical 
poisoning due to this industrial change has caused a great 
increase of pauperism. According to a report presented to the 
Tavistock Board of Guardians by their medical officers, the 
average age at which the workers in the parish of Calstock 
became disabled was forty years, while there were some who 
had become wrecks at the early age of thirty-two. These, no 
doubt, are extreme cases, and no doubt much can be done by 
introducing proper protection for the workers at such dangerous 
trades; but the problem is not one which any pension scheme 
is likely to solve. Further, there is the question of over- 
crowding, on which Lord Aberdare, the chairman of the Aged 
Poor Commission, was inclined to lay great stress as a most 
fruitful cause of pauperism as well as of vice and crime. 

Lastly, there are local causes which present special difficulties. 
Comfortable infirmaries attract a class of persons who would 
otherwise never have thought of og. on the rates, and who, 
indeed, have no right to do so. Mr, Lockwood, in his report 
to the Local Government Board for the year 1899, observes :— 


‘ With regard to the annually increasing numbers in the infirmaries, 
the dress and general appearance in many instances of the relatives and 
friends of the patients . . . suggest the inference that not a few among 
the latter are recruited from a class far removed from destitution, 
the status which was understood to be the condition entitling to relief 
from the rates in this or any other form when separate Poor Law 
infirmaries were first established.’ 


This holds good of comfortable workhouses, for the same 
inspector reports a little lower down that— 


‘not long since,a London Board of Guardians, in order to relieve the 
overcrowding in their workhouse, directed a call-over, with a view 
to giving out-relief to some of the female inmates, but with one 
consent they besought the Guardians to allow them to remain in the 
house.’ 
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Besides comfortable workhouse infirmaries, the circumstances 
of a town like Brighton lend themselves to an increase both of 
general and aged pauperism, because the rich visitors attract 
the idle and loafing poor from London and elsewhere. The 
——— is that these people are continually going in and 
out of the workhouse, their children grow up to learn similar 
habits, and pauperism is handed on from generation to 
generation. a Paeiamy 1893 there were no less than three 
generations of one family in the Brighton workhouse at the 
same time. 

Unsound friendly societies, which are more prevalent in 
rural than in urban districts, have often caused an increase of 

uperism. A glance at the report of the Local Government 
Board for the year 1899 will show the pauperising effect of 
careless administration, in the South-west of England, for 
instance, even without a study of the reports which careful 
administrators, like Mr. Vallance of the Whitechapel Union, 
issue with regard to their districts. 

If the causes of old age pauperism are so complex, it seems 
obvious that no pension scheme is likely to cure the evil with 
which we have to deal. It appears almost a waste of time to 
deal with the various pension schemes which have one by one 
been abandoned by their Parliamentary advocates. To the 

pular mind there is only one, that of Mr. Booth, which in its 
atest form promises a pension of seven shillings a week to all 
persons who reach the age of 70, whether deserving or not, 
without any contribution on their part; and it should not be 
forgotten that this is the ultimate goal of all less ambitious 
systems. The age-limit is, as we have said, too high, and 
the amount even now too low for the complete independent 
existence of a man and his family, if he has one. But the 
other difficulties are even greater. First, from an administra- 
tive point of view, a system of registration is necessary to avoid 
fraud, and to identify claimants. This would be extremel 
unpopular with working men; it would be extremely difficult 
to carry out, especially if it involved any reference to the past 
career of the individual, as any one connected with Poor Law 
administration is well aware ; it would require a very large staff 
of officials ; and there would probably be a great many appeals 
from their decisions. The tendency would undoubtedly be to 
induce working men to remain in one district in order to have 
less difficulty in proving their claims; and, if so, we should 
have all the evils of the old law of settlement repeated at a time 
when the mobility of labour is mere important than ever in our 


industrial history. We should constantly be confronted with 
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difficulties as to the misuse of the pension money by its re- 
cipients, who would fall back on the Poor Law; and the enquiry 
which the New Zealand law requires to be made annually as 
to its pensioners and their condition might have to be repeated. 
There would also be difficulties as to the right to earn wages 
in addition to the pension. On the one hand it would seem 
tyrannical to forbid a man to earn money if he could—and, 
as is well known, agricultural labourers can earn fairly good 
wages up to a good old age; on the other hand there is no 
doubt that, if pensioners were allowed to work for hire, wages 
would be affected. 

From a financial point of view there is nothing to show 
that the Poor Law expenses would diminish; and the financial 
burden of such a pension scheme would be probably some 
19,000,000/. annually. Where such a sum is to come from 
Mr. Booth does not specify. But the financial difficulties do not 
end there. The withdrawal of such a large sum from produc- 
tive enterprise would be attended by serious dangers, nor can we 
contemplate without grave misgiving the State embarking on 
such a large banking enterprise, seeing that its present under- 
takings in connexion with the Post Office and other savings- 
banks involve it in difficulties owing to the fall in the rate of 
interest. Any such scheme would be a great blow to thrift: 
in fact the existence of such schemes has long prevented the 
friendly societies from making way with the provision for old 
= tly, when all has been said and done for England and 

ales, we should have to face the cost of a similar scheme for 
Scotland and Ireland. 

We have dealt with this scheme at some length because it is 
the scheme which alone has any real support in the country and 
which will always be brought up. Contributory schemes have 
one by one been given up, whether they are compulsory, like that 
of Germany, or voluntary, like those which were before the 
House of Commons last session. We are left face to face with the 
old alternatives of self-help, charity, and the Poor Law ; and it is 
by a combination of these three that we shall be able eventually 
to solve most of the difficulties connected with this and the 
other branches of the question. 

The savings of the working classes at the present time 
amount, according to Mr. Brabrook, to no less a sum than 
278,000,0002. sterling.* Of this no less than 25,500,0002. is 
claimed by friendly societies, which still have a great future 
before them. When it is considered that within a period of ten 


* «Wages and Savings of Working Men.’ (Quarterly Review, April 1899.) 
Vol. 191.—No, 381, M 
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years (1886-96) the funds of ten of the principal societies have 
increased from 11,000,000/. to 16,700,000/., and their member- 
ship from 1,600,000 to 2,200,000, it will be seen that we 
have a vast movement still increasing at a great rate. These 
societies are making great progress with their female and 
their juvenile lodges, and any experienced officer will tell you 
that the promise of State old age pensions has been the chief 
obstacle hitherto to the adoption of their own pension scheme. 
In the Manchester Unity the contribution is only 24d. a week, 
from 16 to 65, in order to obtain a 5s. pension at the Jatter 
age; and this sum is within the reach of a very large proportion 
of working men and women. But there are many reforms 
which such societies will have to make. A fixed age for the 
commencement of an old age pension is unpopular and, as we 
have seen, undesirable. A society should be able, acting on 
medical and actuarial advice, to make earlier payments when 
a man is not likely to live long; or the money might be 
made returnable to him. Eventually it will probably be found 
best to cease sick pay when superannuation begins. In 
addition to friendly societies, provision is also made for super- 
annuation by some of the older trade unions; and it should be 
observed that some of the warmest advocates of old age pen- 
sions belong to those unions which find the superannuation 
benefit a heavy burden on their funds. Mr. Drummond, 
in his evidence before the Aged Poor Commission, stated 
that by far the largest part of the skilled labour of the 
country can by trade unions or by some other means make its 
own provision for old age. So far as such provision is made 
by trade unions, the whole fund is liable to absorption during 
a strike; but in the meantime they are making a very 
substantial contribution to the solution of the problem, for the 
registered societies pay no less than 132,000/. a year to this 
object. 

"The State has contributed to the solution of the question by 
establishing Government annuities and Government savings- 
banks. But, oddly enough, the Post Office Old Age Pensions 
are not popular with the working man. They are said not 
to provide so good terms as the friendly societies, which is 
reasonable enough, for the Government gives far better security 
than any private society could do, But no form of Government 
institution will ever be so popular with the working classes as 
the societies which they have formed themselves. These are 
simple, economical, and flexible, and, besides their social 
advantages, they have given our working classes, even in 
country districts, lessons in business and self-government which 
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have been and will continue to be of the greatest value. Sub- 
sidies to these societies, in any form whatever, will never be 
popular with their members, involving as they must do a great 
increase of State inspection and State control. The pecuniary 
advantages which State subsidies would confer on these societies 
would also be a great injustice to those many other forms of 
thrift which have been the means of accumulating such large 
sums for the working classes. 

Let us now turn to the English Poor Law, recollecting that 
none of the schemes hitherto propounded are expected, even by 
their promoters, to remove old age poverty within the next 
thirty or forty years, and that we shall therefore, on the most 
favourable estimate, have the poor with us for a long time to 
come. The English Poor Law, according to Dr. Aschrott,* is 
based upon three principles :— 

‘(1) The right to receive relief must be assured. The public 
must know that every one, whatever the cause of destitution, is secure 
against starvation. (2) Poor-Law relief must be restricted to the 
minimum requir d for the support of life. It is necessary to exclude 
the possibility that the condition of the pauper shall be in any 
respect better than that of the independent poor. (3) It is es:ential 
to associate with the receipt of relief such drawbacks as will induce 
pod poor, so far as lies in their power, to make provision for the 

ture.’ 


It is often asserted that a law framed upon these principles 
may indeed be salutary in its effect on young and able-bodied 
paupers, but will involve harshness if not cruelty in the case of 
the aged. A careful examination of the evidence given before 
the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor shows, however, that 
these objections apply not to the terms of the law but ta 
the manner in which it is administered, The actual law and. 
the orders of the Local Government Board only lay down. 
general principles, leaving absolute discretion to the Guardians. 
in dealing with a particular case. They can decide whether 
relief shall be given, and to what extent, whether in food or 
money. As a matter of fact, as the evidence before the last 
Select Committee shows, they generally elect to give outdoor 
relief to the deserving aged poor; and it was well observed by 
Lord Rothschild in the proceedings before the Departmental 
Committee of 1896, that the stigma, if there is any, in the 
receipt of such relief lies, not in the fact of receiving, but in the 
causes which led the recipient to need it. Further, it is open to 
the Guardians to classify the poor in workhouses, The Report of 


* «Das englische Armenwesen.’ Leipzig, 1886. 
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the Select Committee on the Cottage Homes Bill (Paragraph 5) 
observes that :— 

‘One of the subjects expressly mentioned in the Act of 1834 as 
proper to be dealt with by regulations is the classification of the 
poor in workhouses. The Consolidated Order accordingly contains 
the following regulations :— 

‘“ Article 98.—The paupers, so far as the workhouse admits thereof, 
shall be classed as follows :— 

** Class 1.—Men infirm through age or other cause. 

‘* Class 2.—Able-bodied men and youths above the age of fifteen 


years. 
‘* Class 3.—Boys above the age of seven years and under that of 


n. 
‘* Class 4.—Women infirm through age or any other cause. 
‘ “Class 5.—Able-bodied women and girls above the age of fifteen 


years. 

on 6.—Girls above the age of seven years and under that of 
n. 

‘« Olass 7.—Children under seven years of age.”’ 


Paragraph 6 of the same Report continues thus :— 

‘The regulation immediately following this authorises a further 
subdivision of the inmates of workhouses. It contains the following 
provisions :— 

** Article 99.—Provided, firstly, that the Guardians shall from 
time to time, after consulting the medical officer, make such arrange- 
ments as they may deem necessary with regard to persons labouring 
under any disease of body or mind. 

* “ Secondly, the Guardians shall, so far as circumstances will permit, 
further subdivide any of the classes enumerated in Article 98 with 
reference to the moral character or behaviour or the previous habits 
of the inmates, or to such other grounds as may seem expedient. 

 *« Thirdly, that nothing in this Order shall compel the Guardians 
to separate any married couple, being both paupers of the first and 
fourth classes respectively, provided that the Guardians shall set 
apart for the exclusive use of every such couple a sleeping apartment 
separate from that of the other paupers.”’ 


The Guardians have in some cases made use of their power. 
At Liverpool a house has been set apart for well-behaved old 
women. At West Derby, Portsmouth, and Sheffield cottages 
have been erected in connexion with the workhouses for 
married couples and the aged deserving poor, At Fulham 
a wing entirely separated from the rest of the workhouse has 
just been provided for the aged deserving poor, and provision 
of a similar character has been made at Grimsby, Hull, and 
Kensington. 

Less has no doubt been done in smaller country workhouses ; 
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but, as the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor suggested, the 
difficulty might be met by the grouping of workhouses in 
connexion with section 8 of the Poor Law Act of 1879, a 
provision which might well be utilised in connexion with the 
treatment of the adult and able-bodied and infant poor. 
Imbeciles and epileptics are already removed from workhouses 
in London to special institutions provided by the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. In the country this example might be followed, 
as indeed the Cottage Homes Committes recommends. 

But what, it will be asked, are the grievances of the aged 
pauper? Much evidence was given with regard to these before 
the Aged Poor Commission, but they can be summarised in a 
few words. The routine life in the workhouse, the monotony 
of the diet, the want of privacy, the want of liberty, unpleasant 
company, insufficient inspection, inadequate nursing, and, above 
all, the harshness and dictatorial tone of the relieving officers. 
All these are matters with which the Guardians can deal, and 
in all of them great reforms have been introduced in the last 
few years, partly at the instance of circulars from the Local 
Government Board, but most of all by the action of women 
Guardians, whose election has in many cases been attended 
with the most satisfactory results. The law as to the main- 
tenance of the aged poor by their children or other relatives 


does not appear to be harshly enforced ; the law of settlement 
involves occasional hardship, and might, so far as England 
and Wales are concerned, be abolished as to the aged poor. 
What then remains, so far as the aged poor are concerned? It 
is to deal with those deserving aged poor who are to be found 
in workhouses, and whom it would be omen to relieve 


outside. It is admitted by the Cottage Homes Committee 
that these are but few in number, and in dealing with them 
the Committee recommended what has been recommended for 
years—the co-operation of local philanthropic and other 
agencies with the Guardians. To these we might add the 
local friendly societies and other associations of working men, 
who can in many cases furnish valuable information as to 
deserving cases. It is probable that local philanthropy 
would, with these agencies alone, more than suffice to deal, 
and deal generously, with hard cases. But there are in 
many cases local charities under the sheet? Commissioners 
which would supplement this good work. r. Drage’s return 
of last year shows that these funds throughout the countr 
amount to nearly a million sterling per annum, of whic 
something like one third is spent in doles, and two thirds 
in pensions. The evidence of Sir Henry Longley shows 
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that some progress has been made in converting the doles, 
which do harm, into pensions, which do not. Legislation 
might simplify the task. But it must never be forgotten that 
when the sum—which might, if our plan were adopted, always 
be adequate—has been paid, only a small part of the work has 
been done. What the poor, and above all the aged poor, 
want is sympathy and advice; and these a committee such as 
we advocate, appointed to represent the Guardians and the local 
organisations for thrift and charity, would be able to give. In 
this way all the difficulties connected with the aged poor might 
be met without recourse to anything like a national poor-rate, 
which would be at once demoralising to the poor and disastrous 
to the State. 

Having dealt with the question of the aged poor, let us now 
turn to the almost equally difficult question of the adult poor, 
including the vagrants and the unemployed. It will probably 
be better to deal with the purely Poor Law questions affecting 
vagrants, both adults and children, before embarking on the 
wider question of the unemployed, which was handled by the 
Select Committee of 1896. 

Here, again, so far at any rate as adult vagrants are con- 
cerned, it is not so much a question of amendments in the law 
as of continuity and uniformity of administration. The attention 
of Parliament has been repeatedly called to the increase of 
vagrants. In 1897 the number of vagrants was higher than it 
had been since 1858, and between two and three times as high 
asin 1890. From that year the rise was continuous till 1897, and, 
though there has been a slight diminution in the last two years, 
the number is still very formidable. The most modest estimate 
of the vagrant population is 30,000; there are competent judges 
who place it at 100,000, and others again who believe it to be 
not less than 165,000. A large proportion of vagrants—according 
to a Poor Law inspector, 20 per cent.—are old soldiers, while, as 
the same authority observes, a sailor of the Royal Navy has 
hardly been known amongst them. Regarded simply as a Poor 
Law question, it seems probable that the Casual Poor Act of 
1882 would, if continuously and uniformly enforced over the 
whole country, prove an adequate remedy for this evil. Under 
that Act, as is well easton is power to detain a vagrant 


till the second day from his admission, and to exact a certain 
task. This period can be extended to the fourth day, if he has 
been received before within the month into the casual ward of 
the sameunion. But the carrying out of this Act involves a very 
heavy burden on some poor unions which lie on the high road 
between large towns; and to enforce the law a fresh classification 
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of areas might be found necessary. As we have seen, some 
such reform may be required for a better administration of the 
Poor Law with regard to the aged. The only legal alteration 
that seems necessary is the removal of disabilities in deserving 
cases; but that is more closely connected with the question of 
the unemployed, to which we shall come shortly. Above all, it 
should be remembered that the hardened vagrant expects to find 
in the casual ward a club of habitual vagrants like himself, 
which is precisely what a respectable man in search of employ- 
ment desires to avoid. For both a system of separate cells is 
the best. It should be added that when, as in Liverpool and 
Manchester, the separate treatment of vagrants in single cell — 
workhouses has been uniformly tried it has been attended with 
the best results. 

In this connexion we must not forget the close relation 
between vagrancy and the spread of disease. Dr. Long, in his 
report to the Metropolitan Asylums Board in 1893, mentions 
that out of 325 aay sm vil of small-pox, 20 came from casual 
wards, 126 from charitable shelters, and 176 from common 
lodging-houses. He adds the pertinent observation: ‘If it be 
true that we cannot contro] the disease generally until we have 
controlled it amongst the vagrants, our first effurt should be to 
prevent its spreading amongst them,’ A strict public inspection 


and control of charitable shelters is urgently oo and was 


demanded by a conference called by the London County Council 
in 1894 on the spread of disease by vagrants ; and certainly the 
belief in the necessity of such a control wil! not be weakened b 
a perusal of the letters written to the ‘Times’ by the Rev. i. 
E. Hand, curate of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, on the state of the 
Salvation Army shelters in the autumn of 1897. 

Before passing to the subject of vagrant children we must 
gratefully acknowledge the reforms introduced with regard to 
pauper children by the present Government since the publica- 
tion of the report of the Departmental Committee on Metro- 
politan Poor Law Schools in 1896. These reforms include not 
only the abolition of barrack schools, and the transfer to the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board of several classes of children 
with which the regular authorities were incapable of dealing, 
but also the extension of the powers of the Guardians, in an Act 
passed only last session for the better protection of children who 
have left the workhouse. Special praise should be given to the 
measures that have been taken for the better protection of Poor 
Law children emigrating to Canada, and to the encouragement 
given by Mr. Chaplin to the metropolitan training-ship 
‘Exmouth’ to extend its work to country unions. Ilo our 
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judgment there is hardly any limit to the good which might be 
done by promoting the emigration movement among Poor Law 
children, and by opening the training given by the ‘ Exmouth’ to 
Poor Law unions all over the country. The figures which were 
given by Mr. Chaplin in June 1898, in answer to a question in 
the House of Commons, deserve a far wider and more careful 
notice than they seem to have obtained in view of the ever- 
increasing need of British sailors for British ships. According 
to that answer, the number of boys admitted to the training-ship 
since its establishment is 6,528, and there were then 550 boys 
remaining on the establishment. There were therefore 5,978 boys 
who had passed through the training of the ‘Exmouth,’ and of 


these 5,065 had gone either into the mercantile marine, the navy, 


or the army, in the following proportions—mercantile marine, 
2,212; navy, 2,036; army, 817. It may be added that the 
report of the training-ship shows that those who have 
through the ship have almost invariably done her credit. The 
encouragement given by the present Government to such insti- 
tutions, coupled with the order issued for improving the condition 
of the poor in workhouses, will be by no means the least 
important item to their credit. But the > ence to which we 
now turn—the treatment of the children of vagrants—is one of 
those which will require an alteration in the law in the 
direction indicated by a Bill introduced last year by Mr. 
Drage, Lord Percy, and Mr. John Burns. 

The evil is one which is notorious. Every one is familiar 
with the sight of the tramp’s family on our great high roads. 
The problem of dealing with the children is a far more 
important task, and, it may be added, its solution is far 
more hopeful, than that of reclaiming the parent. We believe 
that the children are generally, though not in all cases, the 
offspring of those whom they accompany; but if not, the 
case for the intervention of the Legislature would only be 
strengthened. It has been estimated by Colonel r 
Hayward, chairman of the Vagrancy Committee of the 
Gloucestershire County Council—who has made a special 
study of the subject—that the number of homeless children 
tramping the roads is 4,410, excluding gipsy and van children. 
The Parliamentary returns do not account for one tenth of this 
number in the casual wards, so that there is a large number 
with whom the Poor Law has little to do. It must further be 
recollected that the tramp children are distinct from another 
class—the ‘ins and outs’—in so far as the latter remain long 
enough in one district to be sent to school. But the two classes 
melt insensibly the one into the other; and the terrible evidence 
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given before the Metropolitan Schools Committee with regard 
to the atmosphere of vice, disease, and crime in which the ‘ins 
and outs’ are brought up applies with equal force to vagrant 
children, The Vagrancy Act of 1824 has no provision applying 
to such cases, but the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act of 
1894 enacts that persons over sixteen, having charge of any 
child under sixteen, may be arrested and summarily convicted 
for neglecting and exposing it, or for causing it to be neglected 
or exposed, in a manner likely to cause it unnecessary suffering 
or injury to health; and such persons are subject to fine or 
imprisonment for six months, or both. When any such person 
has been convicted, committed for trial, or bound over to keep 
the peace towards the child, the Court may order the child to 
be taken out of the custody of such person and commit it to the 
care of a relation or other fit person willing to receive it until 
it attains the age of sixteen years. The Board of Guardians 
are to provide for the reception of a child during the detention 
of its nts, either while under remand or during punishment. 
The Ket provides rather for the punishment of cruelty on the 
t of the persons in charge of a child than for its removal 
rom them ; and although Boards of Guardians have the power 
to adopt the children of parents who have been convicted of 
cruelty towards them, yet few Boards are inclined to do this 
with regard to children not belonging to their district. The 
result is that, unless there is some relation or other person 
prepared to take charge of the child, the parents when released 
are not only able to resume control of it, but they are legally 
bound to do so. We must add to this the fact that the cost of 
such a prosecution is considerable: according to Colonel G, C. 
_ Clark—from whose excellent paper on the subject before the 
Poor Law Conference we quote—it often amounts to as much 
as 701; and although much good has been done by the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children in connexion with the 
Act, it seems, as Colonel Clark observes, a waste to spend so 
much money when the result might be reached at less cost. 
Finally, it should be remembered that it will be long before 
even this procedure would clear the roads of tramp children, 

A more practical Act of Parliament, regarded from this point 
of view, is the Industrial Schools Act of 1866, under which 
any person may bring before two justices or a magistrate any 
child apparently under the age of fourteen years that is found 
wandering and not having any home or place of abode or 
proper guardianship or visible means of subsistence ; and such 
a child may be committed to an industrial school, Under this 
section—thanks to the Children’s Aid Society—a vagrant child 
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was in November 1896 brought before the magistrates at Bow 
Street ; but, as he was too young for an industrial school, he was 
entrusted to the care of a lady, under section 9 of the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children Act. Since then a.considerable number 
of vagrant children have been sent by stipendiary magistrates 
to industrial schools, on the charge of being found wandering 
without any home or settled place of abode or proper guardian- 
ship or visible means of subsistence. There are, however, as 
Colonel Clark points out, certain defects in this Act. In the 
first place, it requires some individual, or the officer of some 
society, to set it in motion. In the second place, under its 
provisions children are often left idling about the remand ward 
of workhouses for weeks together. This last difficulty will soon 
be remedied, so far as London is concerned, by the action of 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Thirdly, magistrates hesitate 
to send merely vagrant children to schools which, from their 
point of view, are somewhat penal. Lastly, there is no punish- 
ment for the persons in charge of vagrant children under the 
Act, however cruelly they may have acted towards them. The 
Bill which was introduced last year goes far to remedy some 
of these evils, and rightly, as we think, places the administration 
of the law on these matters in the hands of the police, though 
the power given tu the police might with advantage be enlarged. 
But in any case the matter is one of sufficient importance for us - 
to hope that the Government will adopt the Bill in _— 
and thus secure for it a fair prospect of becoming law. If 
some such measure could be passed, a step would have been 
taken in the direction of diminishing the supply not only of 
vagrants but also of the unemployed. 
he Select Committee on the Unemployed was appointed in 

February 1895 ‘to consider and report as to (a) the extent to 
which distress arising from want of employment prevails; 
@) the powers at present possessed by Local or Central 

uthorities in relation to such cases; (c) any steps which may 
be taken, whether by changes in legislation or administration, to 
deal with the evils arising therefrom; and (d) to make an 
interim report to the House, at the earliest possible date, on 
what steps should be taken either by Parliament, the Depart- 
ments of State, or Local Authorities to meet the distress this 
winter.’ 

The Committee issued three reports, dated March 1th, 
May 7th, and July 2nd, respectively. .1n the first of these they 
give a brief account of their proceedings, and explain the 
reasons which rendered them unable to make any ‘ recommenda- 
tion applicable to the present juncture. Such recommendation 
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must, they considered, satisfy two conditions, viz., (a) it must 
be immediately applicable during the remaining weeks of 
the winter season; (5) it must be such that Parliament might 
be reasonably expected to accept it, or at least to take it into 
serious consideration, without further enquiry into the facts upon 
which it is based or the principles which it embodies. The 
Committee found that no plan which had been laid before them 
satisfied these conditions. The second report merely submitted 
the returns received from the local authorities in England and 
Wales in reply to a circular of enquiry sent to them, The 
third report was issued in consequence of the sudden dissolution 
of Parliament and did not profess to be complete. In it the 
Committee gave a byief account of their proceedings and made 
the following recommendations :— 

1, That the Local Government Board should make rules for 
the use of Boards of Guardians under which they might set 
poor persons to work at wages. Sir Hugh Owen stated after- 
wards that the Local Government Board could not understand 
this recommendation. 


It is to be remembered,’ he observes, ‘in the first place, that any 

rales that the Board might make would be rules not conferring 
powers upon the Guardians, but regulating and restricting the 
exercise of those powers. Apart from that question, there is the 
fact that, until we know what the proposal is, we fiud it extremely 
difficult to suggest what rules should regulate the carrying out of 
the scheme. in the opinion of the Department the absence of rules 
does not in any way affect the carrying out by the Guardians of any 
scheme that they can carry out under that statute. The rules, as 
I say, would be fur the purpose of diminishing rather than con- 
ferring additional powers; and further than that, until we know 
what the circumstances are which require rules to be made, we are 
not in a position to detcrmine what those rulzs should be.’ 


- 2, That in case of exceptional distress deserving men who 
are compelled to seek for public assistance should not be 
disfranchised thereby. 

3. That public bodies should, so far as is consistent with 
efficiency of execution and reasonable economy, give out orders 
for indoor repair work and new work during the slack months, 
generally January and February. 

4, That the Guardians of any Metropolitan Union should be 
empowered, with the sanction of the London County Council, to 
agree with any Sanitary Authority within their Union that, in 
consideration of the latter employing such number of persons 
and during such period as may be agreed upon, the Guardians 
will make a contribution to the Sanitary Authority of an 
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amount not exceeding one-half of the cost incurred. in the 
employment of such persons ; such a contribution to be a charge 
on the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund. 

In none of these reports was any attempt made to distinguish 
between the different causes which give rise to want of employ- 
ment, or to classify or summarise the evidence in any way. 

In the following year, 1896, after the General Election, a 
Select Committee was again appointed with the same terms of 
reference, with the exception of (d), for which was substituted a 
direction that the Committee should enquire and report as to 
the means of discriminating, in cases of exceptional distress, 
between the deserving man forced to become dependent upon 
public aid and the ordinary claimants for parish relief, in 
accordance with the second recommendation in the last report 
of the former Committee. 

The new Committee sat and took further evidence, and 
reported in the month of July. Considering the amount of 
really valuable evidence which had been given, it is somewhat 
to be regretted that the Committee did not take pains to have 
some digest of it prepared and embodied in its final report. 
As it is, it is left embedded in many large volumes, and we 
shall no doubt have to wait until some careful German student 
or professor has analysed them before we can form any idea of 
the value of the materials which it cost so much time and 
expense to collect. 

ut we are not here concerned with the contents of the 
Blue-book, as a whole, so much as with the practical results 
of the work of the Committee as embodied in the final report. 
These, it must be confessed, are meagre. We will take the 
points in the order of the reference; and first, the extent to 
which distress arising from want of employment was found to 
prevail. The Committee could only say that it may be doubted 
whether the requisite materials for forming a judgment are forth- 
coming, and they recommended that more accurate information 
on the point should be collected in future through the Labour 
Correspondents of the Board of Trade, acting in concert with the 
local Poor Law and other authorities, the local charitable associa- 
tions, local trade unions, friendly societies, and labour registries. 
The keynote of the whole report is co-operation of the central 
and local authorities with organised thrift and charity. The 
estimate of the unemployed ranged from that of Mr. Keir 
Hardie, who put the number at the time of the enquiry at 
1,750,000, ca in normal times at 1,000,000, apart from those 
dependent on them, down to that of the Rev. W. Tozer, who 
reckoned that in normal times there were 280,000 persons of 
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all classes unemployed, of whom 140,000 would be willing to 
work if they could. 

Next, with regard to the powers at present possessed by local 
or central authorities in relation to the relief of distress arising 
from want of employment, the Committee reports that the 
powers enjoyed by Boards of Guardians at the present 
time are amply sufficient to enable them in their discretion 
to give such relief as may be necessary to meet the needs of an 
able-bodied man destitute from want of employment, and those 
dependent on him; and that they have also full power to raise 
sufficient funds. The Committee next deals with the claim 
which has been advanced that the respectable unemployed 
should be distinguished from ordinary applicants for parochial 
relief by giving them some form of work involving no stigma, 
The Committee, after considering the objections that had been 
raised against the Guardians’ labour test, &c., came to the 
conclusion that nothing would be gained by transferring the 
administration of a labour test from the Board of Guardians to 
another authority, and pointed out that, so long as the work is 
supervised by competent officials, the only change to be intro- 
duced is to prevent, so far as possible, the casual and deserving 
poor from being brought into contact with the loafing class 
in the stone-yard, They observe that the experience of the 
St. Olave’s Guardians, amongst others, indicates that the scale of 
relief must be so arranged that less should be obtainable from 
the Guardians in this form than can be earned by a worker for 
wages at independent employment of a similar kind. ‘The 
conditions under which outdoor relief is given should be such 
that the recipients would have inducement to seek independent 
employment or to return to their ordinary occupation when 
opportunity offered.’ Relief works are next dealt with, as an 

ternative to Poor Law relief, with the stigma it involves, for 
the better class of unemployed. Attention is drawn to the 
conditions necessary for successful relief works; to the great 
cost of such works, which is apt to be out of all proportion to 
the value of the work done, unless some system of piecework is 
adopted; and to the need of the closest supervision. The 
Committee further rejects the proposal of State grants in the 
form of dole, or in the form of grants for this purpose to local 
authorities, but advocates loans on favourable terms to local 
authorities for useful public works to be undertaken as relief 
works, Farm and labour colonies are in review and 
rejected; and the Committee then considers the possibility of 
discriminating between deserving and other recipients of 
parochial relief with a view to saving the franchise of the 
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former, recommending that a person should not be disfranchised 
unless he has received relief for a period exceeding one month 
during the qualifying year, and has also received relief at some 
period during the year immediately preceding the qualifying 
year. In conclusion, the Committee state that they have not 
found it possible to devise and recommend any scheme involving 
the compulsory — of paid work for all applicants; they 
repeat that the Guardians have ample powers, and recommend 
once more the co-operation of the Guardians with the local 
organisations for thrift and charity as the best means of 
keeping the deserving unemployed free from the stigma of Poor 
Law relief. 

We have dealt with the report of the Committee at a some- 
what disproportionate length in order to indicate to our readers 
the task which was set to the Committee and the way in which it 
was carried out. We are not sure if it was wise, and it certainly 
was disappointing, that those responsible for drawing up the 
terms of reference to the Committee should have narrowed 
the issue so as to exclude any attempt at the classification 
of the unemployed, as well as any consideration of the 
causes of the evil and the remedies provided by self-help. 
We believe that the problem would have been made more 
intelligible if the Committee had first classified the unemployed, 
dividing them into the temporarily and the permanently 
unemployed, subdividing the first according as they have or 
have not a definite prospect of work, and the second according 
as they fall into the class of the casual Jabourer or the unem- 
ployable. Then it would have been possible to deal in detail 
with each class and to show how far its members can be 
absorbed in existing industries or provided for by farm colonies, 
and how far the recurrence of present evils may be avoided. 

Failing this, the Committee might have taken the causes of 
want of employment, as summarised in Mr. Booth’s evidence, 
namely, () termination of job; (2) change of weather; 
(3) seasonal periods ; () changes in demand due to fashion, 
foreign tariffs, &c.; (5) general cyclical fluctuations of trade 
as a whole; and (6) capacity or character of workers. But 
although these were laid down by the most expert of the 
witnesses as leading categories for classification they were soon 
lost sight of. 

Lastly, the Committee might have classified the remedies 
which have been tried according as they are designed to find work 
or to make work for the unemployed. Under the former head 
—that of agencies to find work for the unemployed—would 
have fallen trade unions and friendly societies, labour bureaus, 
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agencies for discharged seamen, soldiers, and prisoners, regis- 
tries for women and girls, and newspaper advertisements. 
Under the head of agencies to make work for the unemployed we 
should have found the Salvation Army Social Scheme and other 
similar schemes in England, the Labour Colonies in Germany 
and Switzerland, and the English Poor Law system, not to 
mention such temporary efforts as those which the municipalities 
and Mansion House Committees have made. A great deal of 
interesting evidence is to be found in the report on all these 
heads, and if it had only been systematically arranged it would 
have thrown some further light upon the problem—which after 
all is sure sooner or later to come upon us again—how such 
crises as that of the winter of 1895 can be either avoided or 
mitigated. 

e had intended to dwell in conclusion on some more 
purely Poor Law problems, such as the vast increase of 
pauper lunacy from 51,782 in 1859 to 95,462 in 1899, the 
overlapping of hospitals and Poor Law infirmaries, and, last 
but not least, the codification and consolidation of the Poor 
Law orders and statutes now in force, which would, if 
printed, cover something like 2,500 octavo pages, and as 
to which the greatest confusion prevails in the minds of the 
most experienced Poor Law officials. But we have perhaps 
said enough to show how great is the work with which the 
recently reorganised Local Government Board has had to deal 
in the past, and we hope we have also brought nearer home to 
our readers some of the extraordinarily interesting problems 


which that Department will be called upon to consider in the 
near future. 
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Art. IX.—l. The Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson to his 
Family and Friends. Selected and Edited with Notes and 
Introductions by Sidney Colvin. Two vols. London: 
Methuen, 1899. 

2. The Works of Robert Louis Stevenson. Edinburgh edition. 
Twenty-eight vols, 1894-98. 


wm is a biography? Is it a record of the external 
events producing and produced by a man’s life and 
character—the things which affected him and the things by 
which and in which he affected others? or is it the picture of a 
personality, the history of an inward experience? Both perhaps, 
yet more essentially the latter. When the life to be written is 
that of a ‘man of action ’—when the actions of his life have 
been large and conspicuous, actions in which the individual 
is only one of many forces at work, perhaps the directing force, 
yet acting, asa soldier or a statesman must, in concert with many 
others—the business of the biographer, as distinct from the 
historian, is to depict not the events but the man’s share in the 
events, not the results but the motives; to show how the events 
were modified by the temperament under study, and how that 
temperament took a reflected colour from the events. Sir 
William Napier’s ‘ Life’ of his brother Sir Charles, one of the 
few masterpieces in this kind, is full indeed of battle-pictures 
and the story of political intrigues, but it never loses sight of its 
central purpose, and the events related are related to illustrate a 
character. To this end Napier the historian, turning biographer, 
relies chiefly upon the one sufficient source—the letters of the 
man whom he describes; and his success is mainly due to the 
fact that in this instance the man of action was also, potentially — 
at least, a man of letters, possessing the literary gift of 
expression and the literary habit of self-scrutiny. ithout 
that, there is no revelation. The men of past times whom we 
know best are not those about whom we know most; Horace 
is a real person to us, Augustus a great name. In other words, 
all biography that is vital and significant must be based on 
autobiography: the biographer can only work up to a central 
impression, where the man has written himself clear, as Scott 
did in his ‘ Journal.’ Twice, indeed, in the history of literature 
biographical portraits have been created, in one case of a man 
who left no written expression of himself, in the other of a man 
whose writings did not adequately express him; but Plato and 
Boswell, though they did not rely upon first-hand writings, yet 
a minute contemporary record in which the spoken 

words of two great talkers were from day to day jotted down. 
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So at least, arguing from the known fact about Boswell, we 
may perhaps infer as to Plato’s method. But in the case of a 
rsonage like Horace or Montaigne, whose literary work is 
boldly autobiographical, biography becomes superfluous. We 
are grateful to Suetonius for a few details to supplement our 
knowledge, but we should have known Horace as well without 
them, although we-have not Horace’s private correspondence. 
These considerations incline us to be extremely sorry for 
Mr. Graham Balfour, Stevenson in 1888 wrote and sealed a 
fever to be opened after his death; it contained a request that 
r. Sidney Colvin, his friend and counsellor of twenty years’ 
standing, should prepare for publication ‘a selection of his 
letters and a sketch of his life.’ That wish has now up toa 
certain point been fulfilled; the selected letters are published 
in two large volumes uniform with the Edinburgh edition of 
the ‘ Works’; they are divided into periods, and before each 
period a brief outline of Stevenson's movements and actions in 
those years is given, with just as much comment as is needed to 
prevent any possible misunderstandings; each letter is headed 
with a note (where one is needed) to identify the personages 
mentioned or to explain allusions ; and the whole is prefaced 
by an essay on the author’s character, terse, subtle, and vivid, 
and full of the flavour that comes of long and intimate personal 
knowledge. In short all that an editor could do has been done. 
But unhappily Mr. Colvin has found himself unable to complete 
the ‘separate introductory volume of narrative and critical 
memoir, which he had originally es and so, by the 
wish of the family, Stevenson’s cousin, Mr. Graham Balfour, 
has undertaken to write a formal ‘ Life.’ Now Mr. Colvin is a 
master of critical biography; his brief but highly wrought 
‘Introduction ’ shows his ability to give a clear and harmonious 
portraiture of his friend’s mind, presence, and bearing, as 
they appeared to those who lived with him; and he was that 
friend’s counsellor in many difficult passages of a changeful 
life. Mr. Balfour also was a friend, and a trusted friend, but 
in literature he is an amateur; and, whatever his skill may be, 
he can add little or nothing to the monument which Mr. Colvin 
with loving diligence has built up. The plain truth is that 
with Stevenson’s works and the ‘Letters’ before us, any one 
can acquire to all intents and purposes a full knowledge of the 
man and his life. We propose here to give such a summary 
biographical sketch as may in some measure justify this 
assertion, allowing the literary criticism of Stevenson’s works— 
already dealt with in a previous number of this Review—to 
fall for the time being into the background. 
Vol. 191.—No. 381. N 
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>” Of Stevenson’s parentage it is needless to speak ; everybody 

knows ‘that his father and grandfather were members of a 
famous firm of engineers, the builders of many lighthouses. 
His mother’s father, the Rev. Lewis Balfour, was minister of a 
Scottish parish. James Balfotr, his great-grandfather on the 
same side, ‘was a professor of moral philosophy and a well-known 
controversialist. From this ancestor, it is suggested, he 
inherited that ‘something of the shorter catechist’ which is the 
fast ingredient named in Mr. Henley’s well-known sonnet ; 
however he came by it, ethical controversy was in his blood 
and bone. He was a delicate child, an imaginative child, an 
unusual child; all of this may be inferred from the ‘ Child’s 
Garden of Verses’; it is directly stated, with many details of 
the child’s clothing, in a recent memoir; but upon the whole 
the verses are more precise and more illuminating than Miss 
Black's reminiscences. Most important of all, he was an only 
child; the whole life of his parents was. centred upon him. 
Even if they could have spared him from their sight, his 
deli forbade a boarding-school; and so he lived to an 
unusual degree in the very heart of his home. He was by 
mature prone to love, and he returned his parents’ affection ; 
and, it would seem, more fully even to his pther than to his 
mother. ‘My father, who was ever my dearest,’ he writes in 
one of his latest letters, looking back from his lovely place of 
exile. Yet between these people, so closely bound together by 
love and by circumstance, Nature had set one of those barriers 
hardly passable even by love. The parents were deeply 
religious, and their religion was the religion of Calvin. e 
son, too, was truly their son, as resolute and unshakable in 
his faith as they in theirs; but unhappily the faiths which 
be held were irreconcilable with theirs, As Mr. Colvin 
says, ‘An instinctive and inbred unwillingness to accept the 
accepted and conform to the conventional was of the essence 
of his character, whether in life or art, and was a source 
to him both of strength and weakness.’ The beliefs of his 
parents were not merely impossible to him, they were 
hateful; long years after he likened his own youth to that 
of Ferguson, with whom, by a strange fancy, he claimed a 
spiritual kinship. 

‘We are three Robins,’ he wrote long after, ‘who have touched 
the Scots lyre this last century. Well, the one is the world’s, he 
did it, he came off, he is for ever; but I and the other—ah! what 
bonds we have—born in the same city; both sickly; both pestered, 
one nearly to madness, one to the madhouse, with a damnatury 
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His own faiths were strong enough, and at least not erring on 
the. side of laxity: one may infer something of them from a 
letter to Mr. Archer, in which he calls himself ‘a back-slidden 
communist’; and more still from the remarkable paper, ‘ Lay 
Morals,’ drafted in 1879 (his thirtieth year), but, only post- 
humously published, Here is a passage which illustrates the 
whole :— 


‘Take a few of Christ’s sayings and compare them with our 
current doctrines. Ye cannot, he says, serve God and Mammon. 
Cannot? and our whole system is to teach how we can! 

‘ The children of this world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light. Are they? I have, been led to understand the 
reverse: that the Christian merchant, for mig oe prospered oxceed- 
ingly in his affairs; that honesty was the best policy; that an 
author uf repute had written a conclusive treatise, ‘‘ How to Make 
the Best of Both Worlds.” Of both worlds, indeed? Which am I 
to believe, then—Christ or the author of repute ? 

‘Take no thought for the morrow. Ask the Successful Merchant ; 
interrogate your own heart. . . . All we believe, all we hope, all 
we honour in ourselves or our contemporaries stands condemned in 
this one sentence; or, if you take the other view, condemns this 
sentence a8 unwise and inhumane. We are not, then, of “ the same 
mind that was in Christ.” We disagree with Christ. Either Christ 
meant nothing, or else he or we must be in the wrong.’ 


These were the opinions which Stevenson formed in his 
youth ; and it would be truer to say that he conformed in 
practice to the world than that he modified his philosophy with 
advancing years. Yet, knowing as he knew that the parents 
who watched his health so anxiously would far sooner know 
him dead than spiritually lost—as he must seem in their eyes— 
he lacked the cruel courage openly to disavow their faith. But 
the root of dissension was there; he could not steer by their 
compass, he might not steer by his own; and morally he was 
adrift like a derelict. In other ways, however, he was stead- 
fast to the chosen purpose of his life ; through all his truantries 
both of school and college he was at work to make himself an 
artist inlanguage. Mr. Stevenson naturally desired that his son 
should be apprenticed to the business which was the pride and 
the support of the family, and the son was not unwilling to be 
interested in it. Yet the letters to his mother, written at the 
age of eighteen—the first printed by Mr. Colvin—show rather a 
student of the picturesque than one concerned with engineering 
technicalities. As he became more and more engrossed in his 
own study he neglected more and more his appointed duty, and 
after three years his lack of inclination became apparent. 
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Mr. Stevenson was disappointed; he would not hear of 
literature, which was not in his eyes a profession ; but he con- 
sented that his son should return to Edinburgh and read for 
the Scottish bar. Accordingly, from 1871 to 1875, Stevenson 
attended law classes in the University till he was called in the 
latter year. Regular society had no attraction for him, and he 
had none for it; details of his dress, which at this period was 
more than usually unconventional, and of his behaviour, which 
shocked the formalities of Edinburgh, may be found in another 
memoir by another acquaintance, Miss Margaret Armour. 
Irregular society pleased him and tempted him ; like de Musset, 
he strayed in various forbidden paths. But the resemblance 
between the two men only extends to the quality of their imagina- 
tion. There was in Stevenson that strong fibre for the lack of 
which de Musset went hopelessly to wreck; yet Stevenson’s 
life at this time was irregular and undisciplined enough to 
bring sorrow to his parents. How much they knew does not 
appear; but the worst, in their eyes, was to come. Many a 
spendthrift and heartless ne’er-do-weel goes irreclaimable 
through life, and yet never hurts those who love him so deeply 
as this brilliant loving creature was forced by the very law of 
his being to wound those whom he loved. A letter written to 
one of his earliest and latest friends, Mr. Baxter—in after 
years his man of business—tells the story :— 
‘Edinburgh, Feb. 2, 1873. 

‘The thunderbolt has fallen with a vengeance now. On Friday 
night after leaving you, in the course of conversation, my father put 
me one or two questions as to beliefs, which I candidly answered. 
I really hate all lying so much now—a new-found honesty that has 
somehow come out of my late illness—that I could not so much as 
hesitate at the time ; but if I had foreseen the real hell of everythin 
since, I think I should have lied, as I have done so often before. 
so far thought of my father, but I had forgotten my mother. And 
now! they are both ill, both silent, both as down in the mouth as if— 
I can find no simile. You may fancy how happy it is for me. If it 
were not too late, I think I could almost find it in my heart to 
retract, but it is too late. And again, am I to live my whole life as 
one falsehood? Of course, it is rougher than hell upon my father, 
but can I help it? They don’t see either that my game is not the light- 
hearted scoffer; that I am not (as they call me) a careless infidel. 
I believe as much as they do, only generally in the inverse ratio; I 
am, I think, as honest as they can be in what I hold. I have not 
come hastily to my views. I reserve (as I told them) many points 
until I acquire fuller information, and do not think I am thus justly 
to be called “ horrible atheist.” 

‘ Now what is to take place? What a curse I am to my parents! 
O Lord, what a pleasant thing it is to have just damned the happiness 
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of . "pening the only two people who care a damn about you in the 
world.... 


Here is a good heavy cross with a vengeance, and all rough with 
rusty nails that tear your fingers, only it is not I that have to carry 
it alone; I hold the light end, but the heavy burden falls on these 
two.’ 


It was not a cheerful opening for a life, and the shadow of 
this tragedy, though happily the life emerged from it, is over all 
the man’s art, In ‘The Wrecker’ you find only indicated a 
father’s disappointment when his son, the apple of his eye, runs 
after inconceivable and vagrant ambitions, rejecting those set 
before him. In‘ Weir of Hermiston’ the ethical conflict is 
depicted with a terrible force: yet in ‘Weir’ the tragedy is 
less than it was in the reality. Archie Weir recoiled from the 
banging judge as Stevenson shrank from his father’s ‘damnatory 
creed’; but he was not tortured with the sense of stabbing to 
the heart those who loved him, The full bitterness of that 
thought is written only in one apologue among the posthu- 
mously published fables. In the ‘ Bears of Eld’ you read of a 
youth brought up in a songs 3 where all the world wore a gyve 
on the right leg, except only when they cast it off in secret 
and danced. At last one day by magical aid, whether from 
God or devil the fable leaves uncertain, the youth arms 
himself with a bright sword and goes out to free the people. 
Shapes meet him bearing the likeness of those he loves, and in 
his zeal he cuts them down till at last the work is done, and he 
goes home to find all the world released from the gyve upon the 
tight leg—and now wearing it on the left; and in his own 
house his father and his mother lying slain with a sword. 

His was, therefore, on the whole a tragic youth; but there 
was another side to it, of whose brightness one does not seek in 
vain for a reflection, In 1881 Stevenson, then married and 
living at Davos, writes to the same friend,*Mr. Baxter :— 


‘A little Edinburgh gossip, in Heaven’s name! Ah! what would 
I not give to steal this evening with you through the big, echoing, 
college archway, and away south under the street lamps, and away to 
dear Brash’s, now defunct! But the old time is dead also, never, 
never to revive. It was a sad time too, but so gay and so hopeful, 
and we had such sport, with all our low spirits and all our distresses, 
that it looks like a kind of lamp-lit fairyland behind me. O for ten 
Edinburgh minutes—sixpence between us, and the ever-glorious 
Lothian Road, or dear mysterious Leith Walk! But here, « sheer 
hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling; here in this strange place, whose very 
strangeness would have been heaven to him then; and aspires, yes, 
C. B., with tears, after the past. See what comes of being left alone. 
Do you remember Brash ? the sheet of glass that we followed along 
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George Street? Granton? the night at Bonnymainhead? the 
com near the sign of the “Twinkling Eye”? the night I lay 
on the pavement in misery ?’ 


It was the seed-time of many thoughts and many uslities, as is 
contended in the ‘ Apology for Idlers,’ especially for Stevenson :— 


‘If you look back on your own education, I am sure it will not be 
the full, vivid, instructive hours of truantry that you t; you 
would rather cancel some lack-lustre periods between i. and 
waling in the class. For my own part, I have attended a good 
many lectures in my time. I still remember that the spinning of a 
top is a case of Kinetic Stability. I still remember that Emphyteusis 
is not a disease, nor Stillicide a crime. But though I would not 
willingly part with such scraps of science, I do not set the same 
store by them as by certain other odds and ends that I came by in 
the — street while I was playing truant. This is not the moment 
to dilate on that mighty place of education, which was the favourite 
school of Dickens and of Balzac, and turns out ycarly many 
inglorious masters in the Science of the Aspects of Life. Suffice it to 
say this: if a lad does not learn in the streets, it is because he has 
no faculty of learning.’ 


Above all, it was the seed-time of friendships, and to few men, 
as one may judge from the letters, has friendship meant more. 
Besides Mr. Baxter, there ‘were ‘among his Scotch familiars 
Professor Fleeming Jenkin, Mr. Walter Ferrier—whose per- 
sonality is sketched in a very beautiful letter full of tenderness 
and regret—and especially his cousin, Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson, 
now well known as a ctitit, but then bent on art itself, whose 
influence was strong upon him. But the fullest and most 
invigorating sympathy came from outside his own country, in 
which he met with the fate, if not of all prophets, at least of all 
budding prophets. In the summer of 1873, at a country-house 
in Suffolk he met friends who were not slow to recognise in him 
at least the promise’ of genius, and to give what youth most 
heeds, the stimulus of encouragement; These were Mrs. 
Sitwell, the lady who was’ his oe correspondent during 
the next period of his life, and Mr. Colvin. ‘He went back to 
Edinburgh in the beginning of September,’ writes Mr. Colvin, 
‘full of new hope and heart.’ The troubles at home continued, 
but he faced them in a brighter spirit, Half a dozen or so of 
long journal-letters, written in quick succession within the 
next two months to the lady who was his friend and counsellor, 
give unmistakably the picture of this strange brilliant youth 
who had so much more to give forth than he had yet found 
mastery to utter. 

But the strain of the last year had told upon his weak body, 
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and in October 1873 doctors sent him to Mentone for rest and 
sun. The experiences and the thoughts of those days among 
the olives may be read in the rough in the letters, or crystallised 
into the essay, ‘Ordered South.’ Back in Scotland in the 
summer of 1874, he began literary work in serious earnest, and 
with a measure of acceptance, upon criticism and descriptive 
articles, Mr. Leslie Stephen, then editing the ‘ Cornhill,’ 
welcomed the new recruit, and introduced him to another, Mr. 
W. E. Henley, then in an Edinburgh hospital; and so began 
one of the most remarkable intimacies of two remarkable lives. 
In the spring of 1875 Stevenson, accompanying his artist 
cousin, paid his first visit to a place always dear in his memory, 
the painters’ colony in the forest of Fontainebleau; and later 
in the same year he returned thither after his call to the Scottish 
bar. A winter was spent or wasted in attendance at the 
Parliament House, but his parents now at length became 
definitely reconciled to his pursuit of the literary career. 

In 1876 his ‘Inland Voyage’ was undertaken, and from that 
adventure he passed again to the forest life at Grez. and 
Barbizon, where he settled down to write. There he met Mrs. 
Osbourne, the lady who afterwards: became his wife; and so- 
began the romance of his life—the one romance which found 
no reflection in his writings. The next two years were spent 
between Edinburgh, Fontaineb and the artists’ quarter im 
Paris, and the letters of this time, betray only, one preoccupation 
—the pursuit of literary excellence and literary success. The 
‘Inland Voyage ’ was followed by the‘ Travels with a Donkey’ ; 
but the critic and essayist began to add a new string to his bow. 
The story of the ‘Sire de Malétroit’s Door’ appeared in 
‘Temple Bar,’ and other tales were on the anvil, among them 
‘Will o’ the Mill.’ But in the autumn of 1878 Mrs. Osbourne 
returned with her children to America; in the next year 
Stevenson, learning that she proposed to seek a divorce hoe 
her husband, and also that she was in ill-health, determined to | 
follow her to California. 

Up to this point what more does one want in the way of 
biography? Stevenson’s narratives of travel tell their own tale ; 
the paper called ‘ Forest Notes’ sketches his life at Barbizon 
as no one else could sketch it: ‘The Wrecker’ makes vivid 
enough his reminiscences of artist life in Paris; and these can 
be supplemented from the letters, though at this period his 
correspondence, as has been said, was concerned almost ex- 
clusively with books, What is not here is scarcely like to be 
in any authorised biography. Stevenson, so curiously frank 
in many things, never wore his heart upon his sleeve. His 
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i, opinions, his habits, the state of his finances, he was ready to 
proclaim to the world in print; his love-story he kept to 
himself, and, even if it could be, it is never likely to be 
divulged. Few marriages ever endured more grievous stress 
43, of affliction and discomfort without loss. One may find in the 
a letters here and there such a statement as (for instance) that 
he his marriage was recognised ‘A 1 at Lloyd’s’; one may read 

explicitly the praise of his life’s companion, the vivid portrait 
of his wife, in the posthumously published ‘Songs of Travel’ 
—a volume which contains the best of his verses, those in 
which he finds a lyrical cry for the homeward thoughts of his 
exile, for the fascination of the open road, the wanderer’s life, 
and the ‘ bright eyes of danger.’ More than this no one has a 
right to desire to know. But the strange circumstances which 
immediately preceded his marriage are now, for the first time, 
made fully public. He well knew that the errand on which 
he set out when he left England in 1879 would not commend 
itself to his parents, and he would not ask them for help, but 
determined, as Mr. Colvin says, ‘to test during this adventure 
his power of supporting himself, and eventually others, by his 
own labours in literature.’ He travelled by steerage and 
emigrant train, as is told in the essay ‘ Across the Plains,’ and 
during the journey was at work taking notes for a volume 
which should record his experiences, as the ‘Inland Voyage,’ 
and ‘Travels with a Donkey’ had done, But the trials of the 
journey told severely on him, and on reaching California he was 
so ill that he was forced to try his favourite open-air cure, not 
altogether successfull y. 


‘Here is another curious start in my life,’ he writes to Mr. 
Colvin in September. ‘I am living at an Angora goat-ranche in the 
Coast Line Mountains, eighteen miles from Monterey. I was 
camping out, but got so sick that the two rancheros took me in and 
tended me. One is an old bear-hunter, seventy-two years old, and a 


captain from the Mexican war; the other a pilgrim, and one who 
was out with the bear flag and under Fremont when California was 
taken by the States.’ 


‘Two nights, he writes to Mr. Gosse, ‘I lay out under a tree 
in a sort of stupor, doing nothing but fetch water for myself and 
horse, light a fire, and make coffee, and all night awake hearing 
the goat bells ringing and the tree-frogs singing, when each new 
noise was enough to set me mad. Then the bear-hunter came 
round, pronounced me “real sick,” and ordered me up to the ranche. 
It was an odd, miserable ~~ of my life ; and according to all rule 
it should have been my death ; but after a while my spirit got up 
again in a divine frenzy, and has since kicked and spurred my vile 
body forward with great emphasis and success.’ 
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This was surely a long way from Edinburgh or Barbizon. 
The note to Mr. Gosse was written from Monterey, whither 
he migrated in October, and where he sat down to write with 
feverish energy. The ‘Amateur Emigrant’ experiences were 
still in hand ; so was an essay on Thoreau; but the drift of his 
mind had changed or was changing. Fiction gained a larger and 
larger place in his thoughts; and even in the work that was 
not fiction his preoccupation was now different. On the 
steamer he had written ‘The Story of a Lie’; from Monterey 
he sent to Mr. Henley ‘ The Pavilion on the Links,’ one of his 
very best tales; he was at work on a novel, that never got 
finished, called ‘A Vendetta of the West.’ Moreover it was at 
Monterey that he conceived (as one may learn from the preface 
to it) that very curious and characteristic comedy in narrative, 
originally thrown into dramatic form, ‘ Prince Otto,’ which was 
for a long time cherished in his brain as the future masterpiece. 
He knew well enough what was happening in his own mind, 
for in reply to a letter of Mr, Colvin’s censuring the execution 
of the ‘ Amateur Emigrant’ he wrote :— 

‘If the “Emigrant” was a failure, the “ Pavilion,” by your leave, 
was not; it wasa story quite adequately and rightly done, I contend. 
... 1 know I shall do better work than ever I have done before ; but, 
mind you, it will not be like it. My sympathies and interests are 
changed. There shall be no more books of travel for me. I care 
for nothing but the moral and the dramatic, not a jot for the 
ewer or the beautiful, other than about people. 1t bored me 

llishly to write the “ Emigrant” ; well, it’s going to bore others 
to read it—that’s only fair.’ 


That was written from San Francisco, whither he had gone in 
December 1879 with some notion of earning money by 
journalism—a scheme which found little success. The literary 
atmosphere of San Francisco, along with Stevenson’s expe- 
riences there, may be gathered from many lively passa, 
in ‘The Wrecker’; the routine of his daily life (in which he 
had to drop from a fifty-cent to a twenty-five-cent dinner, 
and ultimately reduced his expenses on food and drink to 
1s, 104d. a day, in a country where food is dear) is described 
in a couple of very gay and amusing letters, But when he 
wrote that burst of almost aggressive self-confidence to Mr. 
Colvin, it was in no gay mood. His friend’s censure had 
struck upon him when he was jaded and out of heart, and he 
put a bold face on the matter to himself and his critic, while 
at that very time he was sickening for a mortal bout of illness, 
the gravest that had befallen him since childhood. The 
accelerating cause was characteristic. There is a strange 
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passage in one of the letters to Mrs. Sitwell where this youth 
of five and twenty expresses an emotion very rare in men :— 


*O, I have such a longing for children of my own; and yet I do 
not think I could bear it if I had one. I fancy I must feel more 
like a woman than like a man about that. I sometimes hate the 
children I see on the street—you know what I mean by hate—wish 
they were somewhere else, and not there to mock me; and sometimes, 
again, I don’t know how to go by them for the love of them, especially 
the very wee ones.’ 


Now, in March 1880, he wrote :— 


‘ My pear Cotvin,—My landlord and landlady’s little fuur-year- 
old child is dying in the house; and, O, what he has suffered. It 
has really affected my health. O never, never, any family for me! 
I am cured of that. ; 

‘I have taken a long holiday—have not worked for three days, 
and will not for a week: for I was really weary, Excuse ‘this 
scratch ; fur the child weighs on me, dear Colvin. I did all I could 
to help; but all seems little, to the point of crime, when one of 
these poor innocents lies in such misery.—Ever yours, R. L. 8.’ 


The next letter from him is dated April; for six weeks it had 
been ‘a toss-up for life or death.’ His future wife nursed him 
through; his parents, hearing of his extremity, relented, and, 
telegraphed, ‘Count on 250/. annually’; and, after a slow con-. 
valescence, he made what he called ‘a sort of marriage tn} 
extremis’—being, indeed, no prosperous-looking bridegroom. 
The story of the first few months of his married life, spent at a. 
deserted mining camp in the Coast Range, is told in the 
‘Silverado Squatters,’ In August 1880 he and his wife came 
home and were received with open,arms; and, from this time 
onward, domestic dissensions were only an unbappy memory. 
During the next four years, although compelled to take an 
invalid’s precautions, Stevenson was able to moye about freely ; 
and his life was divided between Scotland and some foreign. 
health resort. Davos was tried for two successive winters, but 
it did not suit Mrs, Stevenson; and for the winter of 1883-4 
the family went to the Riviera. After one or two unfortunate 
experiences, they settled at Hyéres, where for sixteen months 
Stevenson enjoyed a spell of comparative health and happiness. 
In these years literary success, in the sense that implies an 
income, was still a thing after which he had to strive; there was 
still the excitement of the chase, as well as the desire of esca 
from a position, borne not without some soreness, of inability 
to earn bread for his own. And for that reason the letters of 
this time are occupied with little but the cares which relate to 
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literature as an art and to literature as a business. As a supple- 
ment, or rather as an assurance of livelihood, he sought, with 
little hope, a professorship of history and law at Edinburgh, 
This failed, as was natural. But in the end of 1882 ‘ Treasure 
Island’ appeared, and brought the first instalment of widespread 
popularity. There were those who read it and looked out 
eagerly for another story as exciting from the same writer ; 
there were also those, and not a few of them—the writer of 
these lines was one—who had never heard of this author before, 
but, having read ‘Treasure Island,’ proceeded to read whatever 
else he had written, and thus perceived the versatility and 
fascination of his genius. The popularity was naturally an 
encouragement ; but, for the moment, a hundred pounds seemed 
excessive payment for this masterpiece, and the man who had 
written it saw no grounds for counting with confidence on 
literature as a support. Still, he was gradually feeling his feet ; 
his essays enjoyed at least a succes d’estime, though the ‘ Black 
Arrow,’ in which he attempted to hit again the boyish taste to 
which he had appealed in ‘ Treasure Island,’ missed its mark. 
However, if the man was ill at ease, both in mind and body, 
the artist was happy in his art. Here is a very characteristic 
letter to Mr. Henley—characteristic of both friends, for Steven- 
son's letters have this mark of the best correspondence, that one 
may infer from them the character of the person to whom the 
are addressed ; and an intelligent reader, having gone ehrongh 
the first of these volumes, should be able to decide by internal 
evidence whether ‘a letter in the second is written, for instance, 
to Mr. Gosse, Mr: Henley, or Mr. Colvin. There is, at all: 
events, a good deal to be learnt about Mr. Henley from this 
attractive mixture of sense and nonsense, dated June 1883 :— 


‘Dean Lap,. . . I beg to inform you that I, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, author of “Brashiana” and other works, am merely 
beginning to commence to prepare to make a first start at trying to 
understand my profession. O the height and depth of novelty and 
worth in any art! and O that I am privileged to swim and shoulder 
through such oceans!. Could one. get out of sight of land—all in 
the blue ? herein Shalt and the bonds of 
logic being still about us. 

‘But what a great space and a great air there is in theso small 
shallows where alone we venture! and how new each sight, squall, 
calm, or sunrise! An art is a fine fortune, a palace im a park, a 
band of music, health, and physical. beauty; all but love—to any 
worthy practiser. I sleep upon my art for a pillow; I waken in 
my art; I am unready for death, because I hate to leave it. I love 
my wife, I do not know how much, nor can, nor shall unless I lost 
her; but while I can conceive my being widowed, I refuse the 
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offering of life without my art. I am not but in my art; it-is me; 
I am the body of it merely. 

‘And yet I produce nothing, am the author of “ Brashiana” and 
other works ; tiddy-iddity—as if the works one wrote were anything 
but ’prentice’s ee Dear reader, I deceive you with husks ; 
the real works and all the pleasure are still mine and incommunicable. 
After this break in my work, beginning to return to it, as from light 
sleep, I wax exclamatory, as you see— 

‘ Sursum Corda: 

Heave ahead : 

Here’s luck. 

Art and Blue Heaven, 

April and God’s Larks. 

Green reeds and the sky-scattering river. 

A stately music. 

Enter God! —R. L. 8. 
* Ay, but you know, until a man can write that “ Enter God,” he has 
es art! None! Come, let us take counsel together and make 
some!’ 

‘ Happy—I was only happy once; that was at Hyeéres’—he 
writes in the ‘Vailima Letters’; and so one must extract a 
good deal from the correspondence of this period to give an idea 
of the gaiety which balanced, and over-balanced, in his disposi- 
tion the under-tone of melancholy. Yet often the two blend 
in a strange saturnine humour, which is perhaps more fully 
characteristic of the man than any other of his many facets. 
1883 was overshadowed towards its close with gloom: the death 
of his friend Walter Ferrier made the first gap in the circle 
of his intimates, and he felt it keenly. Moreover, his father 
was drifting into a lethargic melancholy, from which the son 
laboured to rouse him with exhortations half playful, wholly 
earnest. ‘Resignation’ (or the ‘False Gratitude plant’) is a 
thing to be weeded out. ‘In its place put Laughter and 
a Good Conceit (that capital home evergreen) and a bush of 
Flowering Piety—but see it be the flowering sort—the other 
species is no ornament to any gentleman’s back garden.’ 
Although this same letter begins with an expression of the 
writer's own gratitude for the closing year, which has made 
him solvent and cheerful, in the first month of 1884 another 
bad attack occurred, and left this courageous planter of herbs 
(who signed himself ‘Jno. Bunyan’) in a state which might 
well produce ‘gran’ plants’ of Resignation. Yet Laughter still 
flourished in his garden, and in March he was writing to Mr. 
Cosmo Monkhouse, then at Dover, a place which awakened 
envious thoughts of the people who could be happy under 
a sky so cheerless :— 
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*It is idle to deny it: I havo—I may say I nourish—a growing 
jealousy of the robust, large-legged, healthy Britain-dwellers, patient 
of grog, scorners of the timid umbrella, innocuously breathing 
fog: all which I once was, and I am ashamed to say liked it. How 
ignorant is youth! grossly unselected pleasures; and 
how nobler, purer, sweeter, and lighter, to sip the choice tonic, to 
recline in the luxurious invalid chair, and to tread, well-shawled, 
the little round of the constitutional. Seriously, do you like to 
repose? Ye gods, I hate it. I never rest with any accepiation; I 
do not know what people mean who say they like sleep and that — 
damned bedtime, which, since long ere I was breeched, has rung a 
knell to all my day’s doings and beings. And when a man, 
seemingly sane, tells me he has “fallen in love with stagnation,” I 
can only say to him, “ You will never be a Pirate!” This may not 
cause any regret to Mrs. Monkhouse, but in your own soul it will 
clang hollow—think of it! Never! After all boyhood’s aspirations 
and youth’s immoral day-dreams, you are condemned to sit down, 
one draw in your chair to the fat board, and be a beastly 

urgess till you die.’ 


Gladly would one quote the still funnier letter of April, signed 
*R. L. Patera in which Stevenson proposes a change ot 
personality with his friend, and describes the furniture of his 
own bodily habitation: but there must be a limit. Yet no 
spirits can stand out for ever, and in a few months he is 
writing to Mr. Colvin, ‘ very dim, dumb, dowie, and damnable,’ 
reduced to talk by signs. ‘My life dwindles into a kind of 
Valley of the Shadow picnic,’ he says, and a better word could 
not be invented to describe what it was for the next four years. 
Returning to England he settled at Bournemouth, and there, till 
he left his country for ever in 1887, he lived a denizen of ‘the 
land of counterpane.’ But, though his ‘vile body’ might lay 
him low, and deny him even the exercise of speech, it could 
not break his spirit or impair his mental energy. In the 
‘land of counterpane’ he finished ‘ Prince Otto,’ which had not 
the success that was once hoped for it; but ‘ Kidnapped,’ the 
story which sprang out of his projected history of the High- 
lands, achieved a popularity wider even than that of ‘ Treasure 
Island’; while ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’ published in 1886, 
finally established his fame, He had gained a. position which 
assured to him not only reputation but an income which he, at 
least for the moment, counted riches. 

And yet—such is the nature of man—he was further than ever 
from contentment. While the pursuit of success, occupied all 
his faculties, he did not speculate on its worth, if attained. 
But when he found himself in the full possession of fame, with 
thousands ready to pay for his utterances, he began immediately 
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to question with himself.whether his aim had efter all been a 
worthy one. He was a breadwinner—that, at least, was accom- 
plished, and justified his existence ; but was he doing a man’s 
work in the world when he ‘elected to live by a pleasure’? 
that is, by doing what gave him pleasure to do, and what gave 
to others none of life’s necessities, but a luxury. His extreme 
statement of this point of view may be found in the ‘ Letter to 
a Young Gentleman about to embrace the Career of Art,’ 
where, by a curiously misleading analogy, the artist is placed 
on a level with a fille de joie, since each lives by selling a 
pleasure. It is needless to refute the fallacy ; indeed Stevenson 
admits it in a letter from Samoa to Mr. Le Gallienne; and one 
finds him adding—though with some hesitation—the artist's 
life to the three professions which appeared to him best to befit 
man’s dignity. His model men were oddly chosen—the sailor, 
the shepherd, the schoolmaster ; and the artist was only admitted 
to the same category as a kind of adjunct to the teacher. That 
is a very notable avowal from one who preached so resolutely 
that art should be ‘ a-moral’ ; and it would be easy to demonstrate 
that no artist has given better aid to the instructor of youth’s 
morals than Stevenson himself. But these matters belong rather 
to criticism than to biography, and our object is to show that 
out of these letters the story of the man’s life may be constructed. 
A student of the life, then, will note in these years—1885-87— 
& change of preoccupation, The goal of Stevenson’s youth was 
achieved, and ambition, perennially concerned with the unac- 
complished, sought new paths to explore. There set in what 
he himself calls, in a new and illuminating phrase, ‘the 
green-sickness of maturity.’ This surprising invalid was troubled 
with a ferment of new energies; he desired to make himself felt 
in the world more directly than by literature; in short, he 
wanted to do something, just as every boy wants to be some- 
thing—something notable that should justify his existence in 
his own eyes. 

The Gordon episode and the desertion of the Egyptian 
outposts in the Sudan had grievously distressed him ; it seemed 
to this chivalrous nature that England was drifting out of all 
touch with the plain code of honour, and his resentment was so 
fierce that he abandoned a project which involved a personal 
letter to Mr. Gladstone. ‘ How should I sign it,’ he asks, ‘ unless 
“ Your fellow criminal in the sight of God” ?’ In the beginning 
of 1886 chance offered to him what he conceived to be a public 
duty. A man named Curtin had been murdered in the south 
of Ireland: his widow and children were boycotted, and could 
neither let the farm nor get help to work it. Stevenson 
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proposed to take it up ; anda letter to Mrs. Fleeming Jenkin * 
widow of ‘the friend on whose memoir he was then at work) 
veals the man perhaps more fully than any other in the book. 
Dafortinately it is much too long to quote, It sets out the 
considerations for and against the project with the most curious 
frankness and absence of illusion, mingling in the soberest way 
jest and earnest, quixotism and cynicism. Cynicism is met 
indeed on its own ground by analysis as unsparing as La Roche- 
foucauld’s. Is he sure he is not taking up the notion for the 
sake of excitement? His answer is, first, that he does not think 
so; secondly, that excitement is the natural and merited reward 
of those who face danger. But the philosophy 
of the letter is the same as that indicated in ‘Lay Morals’: an 
ethical teaching based literally on the reported utterances of 
Christ. ‘Fourth objection: [am married. “1 have married a 
wife.” I seem to have heard it before; it smells ancient ; 
what was the context?’ Christ, in short, denounces that 
objection, as it is Christ’s philosophy that dictates the con- 
clusion, 

It seems to us a thing to be regretted that in this matter 
Stevenson was deterred from executing his intention ; a resolute 
man is safe almost anywhere under such conditions. The 
thought of his father, who was then approaching his end, and 
must have been tortured with anxiety, was probably the chief 
obstacle, That care kept Stevenson in England when the needs 
of his health called him abroad. When, in May 1887, the tie 
was severed by his father’s death, he determined to fly from a 
climate in which he could barely exist, and in August took leave 
of England—little knowing that it was for the last time. His 
original design was a temporary settlement in the mountains of 
Colorado ; but business detained him in New York—where 
offers of work at high prices showered upon him—and American 
doctors advised a season in the Adirondack Hills. Here he and 
his family lived till the following summer, and here the ‘ Master 
of Ballantrae’ was conceived and in part written. Before it was 
completed, Stevenson, who had always loved the sea, projected 
a yachting cruise, and a publisher offered 2,000/. for the 
account of a voyage in the South Seas: and so it came to pass 
that in June 1888 he, with his wife, his stepson, and his 
mother, sailed on board the schooner yacht Casco out of San 
Francisco for the Marquesas. In America, the introspective 
speculations upon life and art and man’s worth in the world, 
of which we have spoken, had condensed themselves into the 


* Vol. ii, p. 30. 
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moralistic papers published in ‘ Scribner’s Magazine,’ of which 


‘Pulvis et Umbra’ and ‘A Christmas Sermon’ serve as 
excellent examples. This new departure in the artist’s life— 
as it proved to be—was undertaken not only in quest of health, 
but as a means te get over ‘the green-sickness of maturity’ 
(the actual phrase occurs in a letter to Mr. Henry James 
written before sailing); and the experiment proved wholly 
successful. For if Stevenson slept and woke in his art, as he 
wrote to Mr. Henley, if it was the very body of him, he could 
say with equal truth that he was ‘a person who prefers life to 
art, and who knows that is a far finer thing to be in love or to 
risk a danger than to paint the finest picture or write the finest 
book.’ So he writes a little later in reply to his French admirer, 
M. Marcel Schwob :— 


‘You say Vartiste inconscient set off to travel; you do not divide 
me right: 0°6 of me is artist, 0-4 adventurer. First, I suppose, 
come letters; then adventure ; and since I have indulged the second 
part, I think the formula begins to change: 0°55 of an artist, 0°45 
of the adventurer were nearer true. And if it had not been for my 
small strength, I might have been a different man in all things.’ 


Both the artist and the adventurer found their account in 
the new life. The Pacific islands had always charmed 
Stevenson as a dream, from the day in 1875 when Mr. Seed, 
Premier of New Zealand, had come to the house in Edinburgh 
and talked of ‘ beautiful places green for ever’—‘ absolute balm 
for the weary.’ Now, fourteen years later, he made that first 
landfall at Nuka-hiva, which is described in the opening 
chapter of his book ‘ In the South Seas’ :— 


‘The mark of anchorage was a blow-hole in the rocks, near the 
south-easterly corner of the bay. Punctually to our use, the blow- 
hole spouted; the schooner turned upon her heel; the anchor 
plunged. It was a small sound, a great event; my soul went down 
with these moorings whence no windlass may extract nor any diver 
fish it up ; and I and some part of my ship’s company were from that 
hour the bond-slaves of the isles of Vivien.’ 


It is impossible here to do more than sketch the remaining 
five years of his life, for they were full years. They began with 
two seasons of perilous sailing in the ‘Casco,’ then one in a 
trading steamer, the ‘ Janet Nicoll,’ after which he settled down 
to his home and his last resting-place in Samoa. One can 
only indicate here the fascination which this life had for him. 
First, the adventure, the danger of the schooner experiences, 
which may be inferred from several passages in these letters ; 
secondly, the actual beauty of the scenes and the charm of the 
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natives; thirdly, the strangeness of the whole life in this no- 
man’s-land, ‘a stir-about of epochs and races, barbarisms and 
civilisations, virtues and crimes’; fourthly, and perhaps chiefly, 
the extraordinary increase of physical energy which the climate 
granted to him. This was at least the determining cause of his 
exile; for out of those far-off isles he sighed for the grey hills 
of Scotland and the familiar voices of friends, and his longing 
found expression in the touching lines, addressed to Charles 
Baxter :-— 
‘ Home no more home to me, whither must I wander ? 
Hunger my driver, I go where I must. 
Cold blows the winter wind over hill and heather ; 
Thick drives the rain, and my roof is in the dust. 
Loved of wise men was the shade of my roof-tree. 
The true word of welcome was spoken in the door— 
Dear days of old, with the faces in the firelight, 
Kind folks of old, you come again no more. 
‘ Home was home then, my dear, full of kindly faces, 
Home was home then, my dear, happy for the child. 
Fire and the windows bright glittered on the moorland ; 
Song, tuneful song, built a palace in the wild. 
Now when day dawns on the brow of the moorland, 
Lone stands the house, and the chimney-stone is cold. 
Lone let it stand, now the friends are all departed, . 
The kind hearts, the true hearts, that loved the place of old.’* 


But it was some time before he dared to face the prospect of 
permanent banishment—he could hardly mention it even to his 
friends. In his mind the project grew slowly. ‘I am outright 
ashamed of my news,’ he writes to Mr. Colvin from Honolulu 
in April 1889, ‘which is that we are not coming home for 
another year.’ It was only in August 1890 that he formed the 

lan of purchasing Vailima, and in that month he wrote to 
Mr. Henry James :— 

‘I must tell you plainly—I can’t tell Colvin—I do not think I 
shall come to England more than once, and then it'll be to die. 
Health I enjoy in the tropics; even here [in Sydney], which they 


* ‘Letters,’ ii, 122. He years Pope added a third stanza which deserves 
to be quoted too (‘Songs of Travel,’ xvi). 
‘Spring shall come, come again, calling up the moorfowl, 
Spring shall bring the sun and rain, bring the bees and flowers ; 
Red shall the heather bloom over hill and valley, 
Soft flow the stream through the even-flowing hours; 
Fair the day shine as it shone on my childhood, 
Fair shine the day on the house with open door ; 
Birds come and cry there and twitter in the chimney— 
* But I go for ever and come again no more.’ 
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call sub- or semi-tropical, I come only to catch cold. ... The sea, 
the islands, the islanders, the island life and climate, make and keep 
me truly happier. These two last years I have been much at sea, 
. . - and never once did I lose my fidelity to blue water and a ship.’ 

With his actual settlement in Samoa came new cares and 
pleasures ; first, the pleasure of a householder in supervising 
the completion of his own house and in roughing out an estate 
from the wild; then the excitement of politics, played on a 
stage so small that the human interest was at its highest. He 
himself staked no more than deportation, with resultant loss ; 
but men’s lives were in the balance, and loves and hates were in 
proportion. It pleased the adventurer, it pleased the artist, 
who had little care for the comedies or tragedies of Brompton 
drawing-rooms; and it gave the man a sense of playing a 
man’s part. The natural result followed, in a great broadening 
and deepening of the whole scope of the man’s art. The 
completed work of this period is largely experimental ; it 
attempts the task of narrative history, though on a restricted 
scale, in the ‘ Footnote on Samoa,’ and of what may be called 
descriptive history in the book on the South Seas; it handles a 
new folk-lore both in ballad and tale ; but especially it essays to 
break in, for the purposes of art, this new strange life, this medley 
composed of natives warped from their primitive simplicity by 
European influence, and of Europeans not less profoundly modi- 
fied by a climate and surroundings to which they were not born. 
His imagination still haunted the ‘ grey huddle of hills’ which 
he and his forefathers had trodden, and he produced in Samoa a 
worthy sequel to David Balfour's boyish adventures. But the 
new world about him tempted and distracted him, and he found 
himself wooed by new methods and new effects in style. ‘The 
Ebbtide’ marks the most violent phase in his experimentation. 
In one of the many passages of acute self-criticism which 
render his letters perfectly invaluable to any writer who studies 
the art of fiction, he remarks that ‘the strain between a vilely 
realistic dialogue and a narrative style pitched (in musical 
phrase) about “ four notes higher ” than it should have been has 
sown my head with grey hairs’; and the result was a work 
which sinned almost unforgivably against the maxim which he 
is never tired of enforcing, that literature ought to inspirit, and 
that art should eschew the ugly. For the time, he was infected 
—and he knew it—with that realism against which he testifies 
in these letters even more strongly than in his published essays : 
yet it was through ‘ The Ebbtide’ that he worked to the pitch 
attained in his fragment, ‘ Weir of Hermiston.’ This essay does 
not aim at a critical estimate of Stevenson’s work; but it 
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should be remarked that to judge Stevenson without reference 
to this fragment is as unjust as it would have been to judge 
Thackeray on ‘ Barry Lyndon’ and the ‘ Hoggarty Diamond,’ 
if Thackeray had died after writing, let us say, the Waterloo 
episodes of ‘ Vanity Fair.’ ‘Barry Lyndon’ is a fine work ; so 
is ‘Catriona’; but the few chapters left of ‘Weir’ mark an 
advance as great as that which Thackeray made when Becky 
Sharp, Amelia, Rawdon Crawley, and George Osborne began 
to live and move on the canvas. 

To return to the biographical interest, which is our real 
concern, we have in the volume of journal-letters to Mr. Colvin 
from Vailima a very full record of Stevenson’s daily life and 
activities. They are inspiriting but not enlivening to read ; 
the picture they give is of a man overtasked, fighting beyond 
his strength ; and those in the new volume sadly complete the 
impression. He had lost what was the charm of his earlier 
life, the faculty of idling: he oscillated between periods when 
his work progressed freely and periods of ‘ non-work’ when 
-labour accomplished nothing ; but repose was gone from him. 
Life flowed now, not like the happy streams that delighted his 
youth, but like the mountain torrent at Davos which moved 
him to indignant verse :— 


‘ Still hurry, hurry, to the end—Good God, is that the way to run?’ 


Life tempted him on many sides—politics, farming, society, 
as well as literature. His letters repeatedly show him thinking 
of the full life that Sir Walter lived without weariness or 
fret ; of the great Italians, from Cesar to Michelangelo, who 
did many great things and were not overtaxed by one little 
one. ‘Why the artist can do nothing else?’ was a question 
that haunted him ; and, looking back on life, he reflected sadly 
that his pursuit of art had justified itself to his father, who 
originally disapproved it, but that he himself was now minded 
to be of his father’s first opinion. In the saddest of all these 
letters, one written to Mrs. Sitwell, he looks forward, not to 
death—the thought of which he always welcomed—but to a 
continuity of jaded existence. And the last letter of all—to 
Mr. Gosse—re-echoes in substance the cry he had sent from 
the Riviera twenty years before when ‘ordered south ’—‘O 
Medea, kill me, or make me young again!’ 


‘I was not born for age,’ he writes to his friend. ‘And curiousl 
enough I seem to see a contrary drift in my work from that whi 
is so remarkable in yours. You are going on, sedately travelling 
through your ages, decently changing with the years to the proper 
tune. And here am I, quite out of my true course, and with nothing 
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in my foolish elderly head but love stories. ... Come to think of it, 
Gosse, I believe the main distinction is that you have a family 
growing up around you, and I am a childless, rather bitter, very clear- 
eyed, blighted youth. I have, in fact, lost the path that makes it 
easy and natural for you to descend the hill. I am going at it 
straight. And where I have to go down, it is a precipice.’ 

Two days later he stepped suddenly over quite another 
precipice; the doom was infinitely more merciful than that 
which he dreaded. The loss to our literature can only be con- 
jectured ; all we can say is that, great as we thought it when 
the news reached us, his unfinished work proves it to be infi- 
nitely greater than even his warmest admirers dreamed. To his 
intimates, whether with him or beyond the seas, the loss of 
such a friend must have been unspeakable; these letters reveal 
a nature that was born to love and to be loved, inevitably 
bound to give and to take greatly. 

The picture which we form of Stevenson’s last days is some- 
what sad ; but it must be remembered, in correction of it, that , 
we have the saddest of his faces in the letters. He was an 
exile, and, though his exile lay in pleasant places, he had an 
exile’s thoughts, and these were bound to be uppermost when 
he wrote to his old intimates. They are uppermost in his 
answer to Mr. Crockett’s dedication—perhaps the most deeply 
felt of all his lyrics :—* 

* Blows the wind to-day, and the sun and the rain are flying, 

Blows the wind on the moors to-day and now, 
Where about the graves of the martyrs the whaups are crying, 
My heart remembers how ! 
‘ Grey recumbent tombs of the dead in desert places, 
Standing stones on the vacant wine-red moor, 
Hills of sheep, and the homes of the silent vanished races, 
And winds, austere and pure. 
‘ Be it granted to me to behold you again in dying, 
Hills of home! and to hear again the call ; 
Hear about the graves of the martyrs the peewees crying, 
And hear no more at all.’ 


His last volume of poems is full of passages which recall— 


‘ The image of the emptiness of youth, 
Filled with the sound of footsteps and that voice 
Of discontent and rapture and despair.’ 


So intense indeed was his yearning that this volume—the 
‘Songs of Travel’—might almost more justly be called ‘Songs 


of Home.’ 


* *Songs of Travel,’ xliii. 
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But it need not be supposed from these and similar utterances 
that Heimweh was the dominant chord in his later life. He 
had other thoughts, other occupations, as the letters fully 
show. Exile or not, a man writing to an intimate friend is 
apt to put down the inmost thoughts of his heart, and those 
thoughts, with most of us, are not apt to be merry thoughts. Yet 
if the same friend were sitting in the room such thoughts would 
scarcely find utterance, for we all write what we would hardly 
speak ; and the exhilaration of companionship and talk would 
banish sadness, Many of his later letters, too, are full as ever 
of vitality. Those written to men like Mr. Barrie, whom he 
knew only by print and paper, are gay and high-spirited, as 
those who lived with him in the last years describe him to 
have been. One must conceive of Stevenson therefore certainly 
not as always melancholy, but as cheerful with strangers, if only 
from the duty of courtesy, gay with his friends, from the mere 
joy in their presence. The man as we see him in these letters 
is the man sitting alone. Few of us are quite the same alone 
and in company ; with a nature like Stevenson’s the current of 
thought changes, not only its direction, but its pace and character 
under the impact of a friend’s personality. 

That at least is how we read the man—wrongly, perhaps, or 
rather inadequately, but not from lack of material. The whole 
range of his nature displays itself here, from the broad farcical 
humour and saturnine jesting so frequent in his letters to Mr. 
Henley or Mr. Baxter, to the gentle and courteous gravity of 
his reply to a lady who wrote to tell him of the comfort that his 
books had given to the dying and since dead; from the acute 
and witty comments upon men and books that he exchanged so 
often with Mr. Henry James, to the simple tenderness of his 
letters to his old nurse, Alison Cunningham. Muchas we have 
quoted, we have not attempted to represent at all fully the 
range of interests suggested in these two volumes ; there is enough 
criticism, for instance, of prose and poetry, old and new, English, 
French, and German, to furnish half a dozen small reputations ; 
and there are passages upon the relations between white men 
and natives which might with advantage be written up in every 
room at the Colonial Office, and distributed to every missionary. 
We have tried simply, with the guidance of Mr. Colvin’s 
introduction and notes, to reconstruct the main outlines of the 
life and character. Few readers, we trust, will be contented 
with such an adumbration ; many, we hope, will fill it in or 
correct it for themselves, 
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Art. X.—1. Pratique Criminelle des Cours et Tribunaur. Par 
M. Faustin-Heélie. Paris: Marchal-Billard et Cie., 1877. 

2. Histoire de la Procédure Criminelle en France. Par A. Esmein. 
Paris: Larose et Forcel, 1882. 

3. Exposé Général de la Loi sur I’Instruction Contradictoire. 
Par Georges Hatté. Paris: A. Chevalier-Maresq et Cie., 
1898. 

4. Compte Général de I’ Administration de la Justice Criminelle 
en France et en Algérie pendant l'année 1896. Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationale, 1899. 

5. Code d' Instruction Criminelle Autrichien. Traduit et annoté 
_ Edm. Bertrand et Ch. Lyon Caen. Paris: Imprimerie 

ationale, 1875. 

6. Code de Procédure Pénale Allemand. Traduit et annoté par 
Fernand Daguin. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1884. 

7. Codici e Leggi Usuali d’ Italia. Wal Prof. Avv. Luigi 
Franchi. Milano: Ulrico Hoepli, 1897. 

8. A Digest of the Law of Criminal Procedure in Indictable 
Offences. By Sir James FitzJames Stephen. London: Mac- 
millan, 1883. 

9. Manual of Military Law. London: War Office, 1899. 

And other works. 


FAUSTIN-HELIE, in his well-known and excellent 

e _ work, defines Criminal Procedure as ‘]’ensemble des 

formes qui constituent la justice criminelle et réglent son 

action.’ In other words, it covers all the proceedings that are 

taken by the law (1) to discover crime, (2) to collect evidence 

concerning crime sufficient to discover the criminal, (3) to 
ensure the due punishment of the criminal. 

The civilised world is divided into two camps as to the best 
way of securing these ends. There is the French school, which 
is more or less followed by the other Continental nations, 
excepting Turkey ; and there is the Anglo-Saxon school, which 
is adopted by English-speaking peoples, and obtains not only 
in Great Britain but also in her colonies, in India, and in the 
United States of America. The one is technically known as 
the Inquisitorial system, the other as the Accusatorial system ; 
and the great gulf between these respective modes of operation 
is a matter of surprise to every student of criminal law. We 
propose now to discuss the Inquisitorial or French system, 
which is, or has recently been, a subject of world-wide interest 
owing to its exemplification in the Dreyfus case. At the close 
of our article we shall briefly remind our readers of the broad 
lines of the British system. We hope thus to afford means of 
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comparison, so that our readers may be able to decide which of 
the two systems is best adapted to the two requirements—on 
the one hand, that of ‘society, which insists on the just and 
prompt repression of crime, and on the other, that of the 
accused person, who is entitled as a citizen to the full right 
of self-defence against the charge brought against him. 

The origin of criminal procedure lies in a very dim past. It 
is as if we stood on the banks of a great river, to reach whose 
source we must travel to inaccessible heights. Such a task 
cannot come within our present limits. We must take it for 
granted that the idea of crime as an injury to society, as well 
as to the individual injured, did not arise till society was con- 
sciously distinguished as a collective unit from the individuals 
of which it is composed. In the earliest stages of social 
development, injuries even of the gravest nature, to person as 
well as to property, were compensated for in money or in kind ; 
and when the idea of wrong-doing occurred, in the traditions 
of Roman civilisation, for instance, it was not treated as an 
offence to be punished by society collectively, but rather as a 
matter which only concerned the injured person or family, or 
possibly as an offence against the gods, in which case to the 
Poe was left the business of prosecution and punishment. 

iety, as such, not recognising crime as a matter that 
affected itself collectively, private vengeance or money com- 
pensation took the place of public prosecution. Criminal 
rocedure in the modern sense may be said to date from 
eilla’s law setting up his special Courts for trying crimes. 
‘The whole body of the Sullan ordinances as to the questiones’ 
says Mommsen) ‘may be characterised as at once the first 

man code after the Twelve Tables, and as the first criminal 
code specially issued at all.’ Here we have the first step 
towards the treatment of crime as a matter of public interest. 
Offences which directly affected public interest (delicta publica) 
are now definitely separated off from offences which merely 
affect private interest (delicta privata). But even then the State 
does not prosecute; and not till the late days of the Roman 
Empire can we find any parallel to the action publique of 
modern France. 

What, however, chiefly concerns the present enquiry is to 
note the two great principles laid down in Roman criminal 
procedure, principles which have prevailed in many countries 
and will probably prevail in all, though, curiously enough, the 
chief Latin race seems slowest in adopting them. They were 
() the publicity of proceedings in criminal investigation, and 

e consequent right of the accused to defend himself at every 
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stage; (2) the judgment by a jury which was, at any rate in 
theory, impartially chosen amongst the equals of the accused. 
In the later days of the Empire the Roman system of criminal 
procedure went through various phases, but the two principles 
we have cited were never set aside. 

They were maintained just as religiously in form in the early 
days of France. But the administration of justice was so split 
up into infinitesimal sections, corresponding to the multiple 
divisions of the country into mall fendal centres, which 
practically acknowledged no authority but their own, that it 
is difficult now to say whether any real justice existed, and 
whether favour, or the right of the strongest, did not always 
prevail. Still the accusatory system obtained in those days, and 
publicity was enforced in all proceedings. But the want of 
proof was supplemented by the application of torture, and by the 
imposition of the ‘ordeal’ of fire or water as a test whether ‘in 
the judgment of God’ the accused was guilty or innocent of 
the crime ascribed to him; whilst every judicial proceeding 
could be converted from an enquiry as to facts into a deadly 
duel between the parties by the ordeal of battle. 

It is pretty clear that in feudal days there was no justice in the 
modern sense. But as feudalism gave way before royal power, 
and the petty jurisdictions spread over the country were merged 
in the royal courts, justice began to be better administered. 
Unluckily the forms of procedure were not adopted from the 
accusatory system of publicity, but were rather copied from the 
Ecclesiastical Courts which had grown up alongside of the 
feudal jurisdictions. These Courts of ‘Christianity,’ as they 
were called, had only spiritual jurisdiction, and could only 
punish breaches of faith with spiritual penalties. But spiritual 
penalties were formidable things in those days; the power of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts was very great; and their procedure 
and methods of inquisitorial and secret investigation were very 
attractive to the administrators of justice in troublous times, when 
general security seemed most likely to be attained by finding 
a culprit for every crime. In this almost accidental fashion 
the old system of publicity in the preliminary investigation of 
crime was set aside in favour of the inquisitorial method, by 
which the accused was examined secretly, subjected to torture, 
deprived of the assistance of counsel, not permitted to hear the 
evidence against him, and detained indefinitely in prison until 
the judicial authority in charge thought fit to send him before 
the Court that finally tried him. The interests of society, or 
what were conceived to be its interests, were allowed to 
prevail, and the accused was given no chance in the contest, 
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Indeed it could hardly be called a contest at all. It had 
become almost the duty of the investigating judge to find the 
proof of crime, either in the confession of the prisoner or in his 
contradictory statements ; and justice was displaced by a system 
of terror. 

This system, which had grown up without special legislative 
sanction, but in consequence of a feeling of general insecurity, 
and a wide-spread demand for stern repressive measures, was 
eventually formulated by Royal Ordinances.* The exact 
legal value of each piece of evidence was settled by rule, and 
guilt was ascertained by a process of simply adding up the 
various kinds of proof in the case, everything being admitted 
for what it was worth, in the queerest jumble, affirmative 
or negative, complete or half-complete, manifest, conclusive, 
demonstrative, considerable, presumptive, imperfect, real. Vol- 
taire thus describes this system in his crusade in favour of 
Calas, whose memory and innocence he completely rehabili- 
tated :— 


‘The Parlement of Toulouse,’ he says, ‘had a singular custom 
touching the validity of evidence. In other places demi-proofs are 
admitted, which is a palpable absurdity, there being no such thing 
as demi-truth ; but at Toulouse they admit of quarters and eighths 
of a proof. For instance, one hearsay may be considered as a 
quarter, and another hearsay, more vague than the former, as an 
eighth; so that eight hearsays, which in fact are no other than the 
echo of a groundless report, constitute a full proof. And upon this 
principle poor Calas was broken upon the wheel.’ 


But still more important features of the system were (1) the 
secrecy of the preliminary investigation; (2) the unprotected 
position of the accused; (3) the substitution of the action 
publique for all private prosecutions. The two first innovations 
were most objectionable, but against them must be set (1) the 
introduction of permanent judges with some knowledge of law, 
and (2) the substitution of a regular court of appeal in the 
Parlement of Paris, The action publique has much to commend 
it, and requires a word of explanation. Much crime went 
unpunished in the thirteenth century owing to the necessity of 
an accusateur (private prosecutor) in every case. As the royal 
power increased in prestige and in extent of jurisdiction, the 
agents of the King went on circuit and took up cases that had 
been neglected under the ordinary local organisation. The 
administration of justice thus gradually fell into professional 


* The two principal of these summaries or codifications are known as the 
Ordonnance of 1539 (Francis I), and the Ordonnance of 1670 (Louis XIV). 
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hands, and the procureurs du roi added to their fiscal duties 
the function of investigators of crime and public prosecutors. 
This is the origin of the Ministére Public or Public Prose- 
cutor’s Department.* The private prosecutor was merged in 
the Public Prosecutor, who had the sole direction of criminal 
prosecutions. The modern theory now began to be developed, 
that all crime is a violation of public right, and that its 
punishment is a public duty, and a prerogative of the Govern- 
ment charged with the maintenance of public rights. Thus 
the functions that had been assumed de facto by the agents 
of the Crown were finally assigned to the Crown and its 
agents de jure. After 1670 no private person could institute 
a criminal prosecution; he cola only denounce the crime to 
the Public Prosecutor’s Department or to the police, who would 
report the case to that Department. The decision whether the 
case should be prosecuted or not lay wholly in the hands of 
the Procureur-Général. 

Thus things remained for many years, but in the second half of 
the eighteenth century there rose up a school of hostile critics 
of such argumentative power that it is surprising they had not 
more permanent success. Chief of these were Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, and Beccaria. Montesquieu maintained that the 
liberty of every citizen depended on the quality of the criminal 
law and of the judges, and that where innocent persons were 
not safe liberty did not exist. He further declared that his 
own country had not arrived at that knowledge of the rules of 
criminal justice which other countries—he was thinking 
especially of England—possessed. Voltaire did not confine 
himself to allusion. He boldly said that England possessed 
the laws which were best adapted to securing the general good 
on the one hand, and the interest of individuals on the other. 
‘In England,’ he says, 

‘No trial is secret, because the punishment of crime is intended 
to serve as a public example to all men, and is not at all a matter of 
private vengeance. All investigations are public, with open doors, 
and every case of interest appears in the newspapers.’ 


Voltaire’s defence and rehabilitation of the unfortunate man, 
Jean Calas, who was broken on the wheel for parricide on a 
tissue of false evidence, had much to do with the public attack 
on the criminal system. Indeed, he put his finger on every 
fault, in his noble and eloquent writings on behalf of the 
Calas family. Beccaria next came to the front, and not only 


* It is also known as the ‘Parquet,’ because the prosecutors originally took 
their stand on the floor of the Court and did not sit with the judges. 
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demanded the moderation of punishment, but attacked the 
indefinite and secret imprisonment of the accused and the use 
of torture,* while he also insisted on the publicity of all 
criminal proceedings. We need not go beyond these three 
great names, but they could be supplemented by a crowd of less 
notable critics who protested against the secrecy of criminal 
proceedings and the unfair treatment of the accused in the 
all-important preliminary enquiry. The definition of ‘The 
Great Criminal Lawyer’ in Voltaire’s ‘ Philosophical Dictionary’ 
is well known :— 


‘In the dens of chicanery the title of “Grand Criminaliste” is 
given to a ruffian in a robe who knows how to catch the accused in a 
trap, who lies without scruple in order to find the truth, who bullies 
witnesses and forces them, without their knowing it, to testify 
against the accused; ... he sets aside all that can justify an 
unfortunate, he wor ge all that can increase his guilt; his report 
is not that of a judge, it is that of an enemy. He deserves to be 
hanged in the place of the citizen whom he causes to be hanged.’ 


This growing irritation against the official desire to provide 
every crime with an author, even at the expense of the right of 
every citizen to defend himself against unjust accusations, was 
one of the most remarkable symptoms of the times. 

It was a result of this popular indignation that the inherent 
right of every man to defend his liberty when attacked found 
strong expression in the early criminal laws of the French 
Revolution, The changes made in criminal procedure were 
all based on the English system, as being that in which the 
liberty of the individual was most respected. The astonishing 
unanimity of the nation with regard to this subject is 
sufficiently ‘proved by the famous cahiers presented to the 
States-General. The publicity of all judicial proceedings was 
unanimously demanded. The right of an accused person to 
enjoy the assistance of counsel was no less strongly urged. 
The oath imposed on the accused at his first examination was 
abolished. ‘The accused was allowed from the outset the right 
to formulate his defence, and to produce his witnesses, with 
every other proof of innocence. All torture was abolished. All 
exceptional tribunals were merged in the ordinary tribunals. 
The first examination of the accused was bound to take place 
within twenty-four hours of his arrest, and, if his offence was 
not of extraordinary gravity, he might be liberated on bail. 

It is needless to point out that all these reforms had an 
English origin. They represent the English system of to- 


* Torture was not abolished in France till 1783. 
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day. They were legalised by two decrees of the Constituent 
Assembly, in the second of which, that of 1791, the Royal 
Ordinance of 1670 was formally abrogated. But, unfortu- 
nately for France, the spirit of that Ordinance, based on the 
desire for an authoritative repression of crime, was only scotched, 
not killed, For a time the new system prevailed. Even 
the Ministére Public disappeared, so strong was the reaction in 
favour of private prosecutions. The Juge de Paix now ex- 
amined the case in its preliminary stages, and, after hearing 
the accused with his counsel, sent on the case to a Grand Jury, 
who forwarded it for trial or dismissed it. All important 
trials were conducted with a jury. At the trial a Public 
Prosecutor appeared, but he was only a temporary and elective 
official, whose sole duty was to support the accusation, The 
jury was drawn from a list of the electors of the district. 
Another notable reform was the entire abandonment of the 
system of what was called ‘ legal proof,’ which we have already 
described ; and the appreciation of evidence was left wholly 
to the moral conviction of the jury. In one point, however, 
there was, and still is, a marked divergence from our English 
system. With us the jury are simply asked whether they find 
the accused guilty or not guilty. In France at the time of the 
Revolution—and the plan is still followed to-day—the jury 
receive from the presiding judge a series of written questions 
to answer, bearing first upon innocence or guilt, and then upon 
all the circumstances which may modify the nature of the 
offence and its punishment. There is another formality which 
does not obtain in England. The president of the jury was, 
and still is, bound to tell his colleagues when they retire to 
consider the verdict—and what he says is also posted in large 
letters on the wall of the jury’s deliberation chamber—that the 
law does not require from them any account as to how they 
come to their decision ; that it prescribes no rules as to the 
weight to be attached to any special piece of evidence ; that it 
only directs them to formulate with a sincere conscience the 
impressions made in their minds by the proofs amma | 
the prosecution and the defence laid before them by the accused. 
Finally, the jury are warned solemnly to decide solely in accord- 
ance with their ‘intimate conviction, without any heed of the 
consequences of their decision. Under the rules of the Con- 
stituent Assembly the verdict required a majority of nine— 
indeed for a short time even unanimity was insisted upon ; 
but all that is required to-day in France is a simple majority, 
which decides both on the main charge and on the question of 
extenuating circumstances. 
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These reforms in favour of the publicity of all proceedings and 
of celerity in preliminary investigation were, however, of short 
duration. The absence of all written procedure, the absolutely 
oral character of the proceedings, met with much criticism. 
‘Had there not been written procedure,’ argued one orator, 
‘Jean Calas would never have been rehabilitated.’ Perhaps the 
arbitrary violence of the Revolutionary Tribunal, which in two 
hundred days carried out 12,076 executions, made people shrink 
from all summary procedure. Robespierre opposed it, and 
insisted on a return to the written procedure and the system of 
legal proof, to be incorporated, in the final trial, with the system 
of publicity and open discussion. Gradually the pendulum 
swung back to the older system, but not entirely. Something 
was definitely gained. The jury system was established for 
ever in the trial of all important crime, As one of the orators 
of the day said, ‘By the jury system everything is decided 
according to equity and good faith, with a simplicity infinitely 
preferable to that useless and harmful mass of subtleties and 
formalities which till to-day bore the name of justice.’ Oral 
procedure and publicity were also made part and parcel of the 
law of the land at the final trial. 

One very important branch of criminal procedure, which the 
over-zealous new broom of the Constituent Assembly had swept 
away, was rescued and brought back to life. The action publique 
with its Ministére Public was reinstated. The weakness of the 
existing system was patent, and the country was overrun by 
brigands. A strong and vigorous Public Prosecutor’s Depart- 
ment had become necessary, as the only alternative to exceptional 
tribunals, whose powers could not be always kept within the 
limits of justice. Accordingly, when it was resolved to bring 
all criminal justice within the bounds of a code, the public, and 
even the legal reformers, were content to sacrifice a great deal 
of what the Constituent Assembly had held to be essential. 
Moreover, English procedure was no longer regarded with 
favour, as a pattern for France to copy. Since 1793 England 
and France had become bitter enemies; and it was now the 
fashion in France to declare every English institution vicious, 
and to assert that it was only maintained by its antiquity and 
by the apathy of the people of England. Even the old secret 
system of procedure in the preliminary investigation was re- 
instated. Asa reaction from the ardour of reform, an intense 
desire for repose had developed, and what the people wanted 
for the moment was public security, much more than any 
guarantee that an accused person should have all due rights 
tor his own defence. In was in this frame of mind that the 
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authorities prepared the Code of Criminal Procedure which 
became law in 1808, and which prevails, with a few minor 
changes and one considerable reform, at the present day. In 
order to explain its main principles, we will give a brief 
account of the procedure now in vogue. 

The judicial police, i.e. the criminal police, as opposed to the 
administrative or preventive police, discover or are informed 
that a murder has been committed, They telegraph the news 
to the nearest branch of the Public Prosecutor’s Department. 
There are branches at every tribunal of first instance, and 
there are in France about three hundred such tribunals. At the 
same time they visit the scene of the crime, verify the fact, and 
collect all the evidence that surrounding circumstances and 
the testimony of friends and neighbours can give as to the 
guilty person and the details of the crime. Meanwhile the 
Public Prosecutor (Procureur) or one of his substitutes arrives. 
He examines all that has been done by the police, and makes 
a formal record (procés-verbal) of all the evidence that 
witnesses or circumstances afford. If the ‘ Juge d’Instruction’ 
(the enquiring judge) arrives—and it is his duty to go, if other 
duties allow, to the scene of every important crime—the Public 
Prosecutor hands over the investigation to the judge. Domi- 
ciliary searches are made, plans are drawn, procés-verbaux are 
prepared and duly signed ; and then all return to their offices 
at the Tribunal. 

If the case is one of flagrant délit, or if the offence was com- 
mitted in circumstances assimilating it to flagrant délit, then 
the case may be taken to the tribunal directly for final hearing 
by the Public Prosecutor. His ordinary duty is to require 
that the person to whom the evidence points as guilty 
of the crime shall be arrested and taken before the ‘ Juge 
d'Instruction,’ whose duty it is to examine the charge. Here 
begin the inquisitorial proceedings, which do not end until the 
accused is either set at liberty or committed for public trial. 
The accused is kept in prison apart from all others. He is 
sent for to be examined at any time of day or night, and as 
often as the judge thinks fit. His own previous answers are 
used against him, yet he is not allowed to read them; the 
witnesses against him are examined in his absence, and, 
although their evidence is used against him by the judge, he 
is not allowed to see it. Threats, cajolery, promises are all 
deemed justifiable as a means of extracting admissions and 
confessions. The accused is entirely at the mercy of the judge, 
whose days are spent in the practice of hostile interrogation, 
and whose reputation depends on the discovery of guilt. There 
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was originally no legal limit to the time of this preliminary 
investigation, It often extended over many months, and some- 
times went on even for years. Indefinite preliminary imprison- 
ment is now illegal, but the law leaves a loophole, and is 
often evaded. 

At last comes the time when the accused appears in open 
court. On the evidence collected by the ‘ Juge d’Instruction’ 
the Public Prosecutor is called upon to draw formal conclusions 
and to present them to the Criminal Chamber of the Court of 
Appeal of the district. This Criminal Chamber plays a part 
very similar to that of our grand jury: it almost invariably 
finds atrue bill and sends on the case for trial. The Public 
Prosecutor prepares the acte d’accusation, which is by no means 
a mere formal indictment in the English sense, but rather 
amounts to a history of the whole case, embodying the evidence 
against the accused, together with his previous criminal record. 
The whole is presented in such a hostile spirit that it justifies the 
sneer of an eminent English judge, who said that ‘in England 
we do not recall to the jury before whom a man is arraigned 
for murder, that the accused as a boy was once punished for 
stealing apples.’ The case, if it is one in which more than three 
years’ imprisonment can be given, is heard by three judges and 
a jury. The acte d’accusation is read, and then the Public 
Prosecutor opens, The calm impartial manner in which a 
prosecution begins in England by no means prevails at the 
opening of a criminal trial in France. No eminent counsel 
in an English Court could put his strong points more clearly 
than the Public Prosecutor, or more skilfully evade what 
would ially tell against his side. Then comes the exami- 
nation of the prisoner and the witnesses. They are examined b 
the presiding judge, who might often appear to be the Public 
Prosecutor, such is his keenness to find the accused guilty. 
The present writer was once sitting behind the judges in the 
Cour d’Assises de la Seine, when a drunken workman was 
tried for killing his wife. The man had come home to dinner 
drunk, had quarrelled with the woman over the quality of the 
dinner, and after a long altercation had finally stabbed and killed 
her with a carving knife. At the midday adjournment the 
presiding judge said to the present writer, ‘ Well, sir, what do 
you think of our criminal procedure?’ And when answer was 
made that ‘the Court seemed very hard on the prisoner in its 
questions,’ the President replied, ‘Sir, you do not know how 
hard it is to get a conviction out of a Paris jury when the 
sentence is sure to be severe. Asa matter of fact the jury in 
that case were regrettably lenient, and only found the prisoner 
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guilty of ‘ homicide without premeditation, and with extenuating 
circumstances.’ He would have been hanged if he had been 
tried by a British jury; but to one accustomed to the dignified 
impartiality of an English criminal Court the spectacle of a 
judge bullying a prisoner in order to ensure a conviction did 
not appear edifying. 

The science of cross-examination has not crossed the Channel ; 
and, even if it had, it could hardly be used with efficiency so 
long as all questions must be put either by the Court or with 
express leave of the Court. Nor is the law of evidence, 
as we know it in this country, recognised in France. The 
rules of relevancy are disregarded, any kind of hearsay is 
allowed, and in short every kind of statement is admitted 
quantum valeat; but special note is taken if the witnesses 
are servants, relations, or connexions of the parties. The 
defence has the right to call evidence, and the addresses 
at the close of the case are on the same lines as in an 
English Court. But the essential difference between an 
English and a French trial lies in the fact that, in England, 
the public trial is all-important, and the scales are held even 
between guilt and innocence, whilst in France the public trial 
is completely overshadowed by the secret proceedings before 
the ‘ Juge d’Instruction.’ As a French lawyer once said, ‘ The 
public trial is decorative, but the preliminary rs ond is 
essential,’ The Court does not sum up the case to the jury. 
The President only asks them, in a series of questions, to 
consider whether the prisoner is guilty of the charge brought 
against him by the acte d’accusation or no, and whether, in 
the case of their finding him guilty, they think he is entitled 
to a verdict of ‘extenuating circumstances’; which verdict by 
force of law lessens the punishment. 

There is another French practice which deserves special 
notice, as it has no parallel in the English system. . all 
infractions of the criminal law there is a private person or 
a family who has been injured as well as a society whose 
right to security has been invaded, This person in England 
is left to his private remedy, but in the French system he 
can constitute himself a partie civile in the criminal trial, 
appear by counsel, plead, and claim damages for himself 
in the same trial as that by which the rights of society 
are vindicated. He is not obliged, as in England, to bring 
a separate suit on the civil side, which must wait for 
the decision of the criminal trial, The French plan has 
the advantage of celerity and simplicity, so far as the com- 
plainant is concerned ; but it involves an inconvenient fusion of 
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two very different interests, that of society and that of an 
injured party. Moreover, if the private claim is properly 
sifted, it must prolong the proceedings and divert the judicial 
mind to some extent from the main question at issue—the 
guilt or innocence of the prisoner. 

The present writer, some twenty years ago, was allowed to 
spend three days in the Cabinet of a‘ Juge d’Instruction’ in Paris. 
In every case it was a duel between the judge, whose mind was 
made up, and a helpless accused person, In one case the duel 
was opened by the question from the Court: ‘ You were con- 
demned at Lille for theft, were you not, two years ago?’ 
Answer: ‘No, Monsieur le Juge, I have never been at Lille.’ 
Judge : ‘ You were condemned for “ escroquerie” at Rouen, were 
you not?’ Answer: ‘No, Monsieur le Juge.’ A third previous 
conviction was put to him, which he also denied. Then said 
the judge: ‘If I show you the official proof of these condem- 
nations and of your identity, will you persist in your denial ?’ 
Answer: ‘ You would have saved yourself trouble, Monsieur le 
Juge, if you had said that at first. The present writer had 
seen the case as it was before the judge; it was one of 
embezzlement, and there was hardly any evidence of the charge 
in the eyes of an English lawyer. The writer also accom- 
panied the same judge when investigating a case of alleged 
infanticide in the banlieue of Paris, where the poor girl who was 
charged lay, after her confinement, too ill to be brought to the 
Tribunal for examination. The judge, the medical expert, 
the ‘ greffier,’ and the present writer all went into the bedroom ; 
and the first question was: ‘ My girl, you know what you are 
charged with. I am here torepresent justice. Now tell me the 
truth—how did you kill the child?’ The girl lay there sobbing 
bitterly, and replied, ‘I did not kill him’; and a long interro- 
gation could only extract that answer, ‘Je ne |’ai pas tué—je ne 
lai pas tué.’ From other evidence the doctor inclined to the 
oo that death had taken place from natural causes. 

ventually the girl was tried and convicted of concealment of 
birth. But the choice of the less serious offence, which is a 
délit tried. by judges alone, was mainly due to the well-known 
reluctance of juries, who try all serious crime, to convict in 
cases of infanticide. 

Since the beginning of the present century, a certain number 
of changes have been made in the French Code of Criminal 
Procedure. The liberation of an accused person from prison, on 
sufficient bail being found, has been put on a fairly satisfactory 
footing. According to the original Code it could not be granted 
in any case of serious crime; since 1865 it may be granted in 
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any case where substantial bail is found, and must be granted to 
first offenders in minor offences punishable by a maximum of 
two years’ imprisonment. This amendment of the law does 
much to assist the accused while he is under the shadow of 
an unverified accusation. But it does not appear to be 
sufficient, so long as the enquiring judge can postpone his 
examination of the accused, who is detained in prison until 
that is over. Only the other day a woman appeared before one 
of the Paris tribunals charged with stealing a pair of stockings, 
valued at 44d. ‘ How long have you been in prison?’ asked the 
President. ‘Twenty-four days’ was the answer. The ‘Juge 
d’Instruction’ was much blamed, and the woman—a first 
offender—was given twenty-four hours’ imprisonment, with the 
benefit of the ‘Loi Bérenger,’ which remits the punishment 
on a first offence, but inflicts a double penalty on a second. It 
may be interesting to know that in 1896 (the latest statistics 
published) no less than 24,117 first offences were given the 
benefit of this law. 

Another recent reform has done much for the accused in a 
different direction, This reform may turn out to be the first 
step in a judicial revolution; but, whether that be the case, or 
not, the new ‘ Loi de I’Instruction Contradictoire,’ as it is called, 
which was passed December 8th, 1897, is a long step towards 
complete justice in the treatment of the accused in the 
preliminary enquiry. The pendulum has swung the right way, 
although much still remains to bedone. The main reform now 
accomplished is that the accused, after he has once appeared 
before the judge and a formal charge has been made against him, 
is entitled to the assistance of counsel, either chosen by himself or 
assigned to him if he is poor. If he is kept in prison, he is 
allowed to communicate freely with his counsel, who is entitled 
to see all the proceedings; and in every appearance before the 
judge his counsel accompanies him. here are, however, 
certain limitations. The counsel cannot address the judge 
without leave, which may be refused ; nor can he insist on any 
proceeding he thinks necessary in his client’s interest—he can 
only solicit. He has no right to be present at the examination 
of witnesses, who continue to be interrogated by ‘the judge 
alone and not in the presence of the accused; but he must 
receive twenty-four hours’ notice of every appearance of the 
accused, and he is entitled to be present whenever his client 
i, (after the first formal appearance) comes before the judge. 
ie Two other points in the same law are also important and 
Bi, new. In the first place, a ‘Juge d’Instruction’ is forbidden to 
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applied only to cases which went before a jury ; it now applies 
to all cases. A zealous ‘Juge d’Instruction’ will not at the 
trial have any longer the power of supporting the conclusions 
which he formed during his enquiry. Secondly, the accused, 
when first brought before the judge and asked if he has 
anything to say, is now also warned that he is free either to 
speak or keep silent. This provision has been much criticised, 
on the ground that the first examination in most cases is the 
most useful, It is argued that the accused, if guilty, has 
not had time to concoct a system of false defence, and is 
more often inclined, when pressed, to speak the truth. If 
he is innocent, he will say so; if he is guilty, the judge, 
by skilful questions, will discover his guilt. One distin- 
guished French lawyer went so far as to ask in public whether, 
‘under the pretence of ensuring the freedom of defence to 
the accused, the Legislature has not in reality legally organised 
the impunity of all evil-doers?’ The Minister of Justice, 
however, in his circular to the judges, is full of confidence in 
the new law, which he describes as ‘a work of progress 
inspired by the sole desire to strengthen the principle of 
individual liberty, and to surround with more complete 
guarantees the exercise of the right of defence, without 
injuriously affecting the repression of crime and the security 
of society.’ ‘ 
In order to give a complete picture of French criminal 
procedure, it is necessary to describe briefly the judicial 
organisation, so far as it concerns the quality of the judges who 
have to apply the procedure. There is no truer maxim than 
that of the French law-books: ‘Tant valent les juges, tant 
valent les lois.’ Nobody would hesitate if their choice lay 
between ‘Good judges, bad laws’ and ‘Good laws, bad judges.’ 
It is hardly too much to say that an honest, independent, 
strong, and able judge can make any law work fairly well. It 
becomes therefore a matter of first necessity to have good 
judges. How is that necessity secured in France? The ability 
and knowledge of the judges are sufficiently safeguarded by a 
college career, by examinations, and by a long —o. in 
the actual working of the law as a noviciate. hen finally 
admitted, the French judge starts on the lowest rung of the 
judicial ladder, and he advances, as a rule, by seniority and 
merit combined, There are, it is said, cases where a man 
goes up, not gradually, but by leaps and bounds; but these are 
very rare. The judge is irremovable, and by the establishment 
of that principle, it would seem that his integrity, his 
knowledge, and his sense of ners would be beyond the 
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reach of influence. But, although he cannot be dismissed, he 
can be transferred, say—to _ an extreme case—from Lille to 
Algiers, or from Lyons to Tunis. This leaves in the hands of 
the Executive considerable power of an arbitrary kind, which 
has been and might again be abused. The French judicial 
body has more than once been very scurvily treated during this 
century, when it has stood up for legality against arbitrariness ; 
and it is not every judge who can afford to resign when duty 
dictates resignation. 

The financial question comes next. Are the judges in 
France well enough paid to be independent? There used to 
be a tradition in France that only men of good family and 
independent means entered the judicial profession; and this 
established a kind of caste, the ‘ Noblesse de la Robe.’ 
But many things have changed in France, and that custom has 
fallen into desuetude. The judge now considers his salary a 
matter of first importance. What then are the judicial salaries 
of France? We have before us the ‘Loi sur la Réforme de 
Yorganisation judiciaire ’ of 1883, and the budgetary provisions 
for 1900, from which we have extracted all existing judicial 
salaries. By way of comparison, we give first a list of the 
salaries paid to the principal judges of various degrees in 
England :— 


The Lord Chancellor 10,000 
Lord Chief Justice of England . ; - 8,000 

(4) Lords of Appeal. ‘ each 6,000 
Master of the Rolls 6,000 

(5) Lord Justices . each 5,000 
(23) Judges of the High Court 
Recorder of London 4,000 
Common Sergeant . - 8,000 
Assistant Judges . . each 1,500 
Judge (City of London Cvurt) . . . 2,400 
56) County Court Judges. : . each 1,500 
11) Metropolitan County Court Judges . ,, 1,500 


Other Metropolitan Police Magistrates ,, 1,500 
Bow Street Police Magistrate . ‘ - 1,800 


Now let us cross the Channel and see what our neighbours 
pay for their judges (we have converted francs into pounds 
sterling) :— 

£ 
President of the Court of Cassation . - 1,200 
(3) Presidents of Chambers of the Court of 
Cassation . each 1,000 
(45) Judges of the Court of Cassation ° 9” « = 720 
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(25) Presidents of other Courts of Appeal each 
(59) Presidents of Chambers of Maes of fe 

9) at Paris . 

(50) in Provinces . 
(859) Presidents of Tribunals of First Instance — 

(1) Paris . 

(s 1st class 

( 


( ; President (at Paris) of the Court of Appeal. 


76) 2nd class 

(391) 3 67) 3rd class 
uges d’Instruction— 

22) Paris . 

(26) 1st class 

(76) 2nd class 

(267) 3rd class 
(633) Judges— 
48) Paris . 

(77) 1st class 
175) 2nd class 
335) 3rd class 


Tribunals of the Juge de Paiz. 


Judges, number 2,872 — 
20 receive . 820 
48 receive . 200 
754 receive salaries 6 varying from 1401. to 84 
2,055 receive . . each 72 


Ministére Public (Public Prosecutor's Department). 
Chief Public Prosecutor . - 1,200 
His Advocate-General in Cour de Caseation 720 
(26) Public Prosecutors in Court of inal 
(1) Paris ‘ - 1,000 
(25) in Provinces . ° - each 720 


The Public Prosecutors in the provincial tribunals of first 
instance are paid on the same scale as the provincial judges of 
first instance. 

It is needless to discuss these figures: they speak for them- 
selves. In England the judges are, so far as salary goes, - 
absolutely independent of every consideration other than their 
conscience. In France the pay is so small that it must not 
only be difficult for judges to maintain the dignity and prestige 
of their judicial office, but even consistently to rise superior 
to financial considerations in the conduct of business. The 
multiplicity of judges, which is deemed necessary for the 
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administration of justice in France, is one great cause of the 
exiguity of judicial pay. The ‘one judge’ system, which is 
successfully applied in England, is dreaded on the Continent ; 
and a multitude of counsellors is held necessary. Yet the 
system of a single judge in Courts of first instance, with a 
plurality of judges in appeal cases, seems to give the best 
results ; and not only Bentham, but those also who have worked 
under both systems, are strongly in favour of the one judge in 
the lower Court. In him responsibility is concentrated ; and 
even in a three-judge or a five-judge Court it is, as a rule, one 
man who does all the work. In Egypt the one-judge system is 
the most successful of the English judicial reforms. Even the 
French themselves apply the one-judge system with success in 
Algeria and Tunis, under the title of ‘Juge sommaire avec 
compétence étendue.’ 

It is impossible in discussing the criminal procedure of France 
not to mention that section of it which concerns Courts-martial. 
The whole world rang only six months ago with the ‘affaire 
Dreyfus,’ and France even forgot her own imperial interests in 
the passionate eagerness of the two parties which literally 
divided the nation into ‘ pro- and anti-Dreyfus’ partisans. We 
use the word ‘partisan’ advisedly, as neither party allowed to 
the other any spark of rectitude. The accused was found 
technically guilty by a majority of the judges at his second 
trial, but his immediate pardon and the outburst of indignation 
from lawyers of all nationalities deprived the verdict of any 
moral value. He is now free, but he has not been rehabili- 
tated. Until he is restored to all the rights that he would have 
enjoyed if he had never been unjustly condemned, he is still 
suffering injustice. But apart from the unfortunate result and 
the astonishing incidents of the Dreyfus affair, the case is 
useful as an illustration of the methods of French criminal 

rocedure. It ought to be known by this time, as much in 
ngland as in France, that Courts-martial in France in time 
of peace are bound to follow the rules of ordinary criminal 


procedure ; but, as we have shown, the preliminary investigation 
1 of crime in the ordinary Courts of France was until two years 
is * At the time when Dreyfus was arrested the procedure to be 
followed was this. When a person under military law was 
arrested on a criminal charge by order of his military superior, 


an officer was appointed to act as enquiring judge, and was 
invested with all the powers of a ‘ Juge d’Instruction.’ He was 
empowered not only to arrest the accused, but also to keep him 
in solitary confinement, to interrogate him in secret, to search his 


i ago conducted entirely in favour of the prosecution. 
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domicile, to stop his letters, to seize his papers, to call witnesses 
without confronting them with the accused. In no part of 
these proceedings was the accused represented by counsel; and 
the sole guarantee of regularity was that each step in the 
enquiry was reported to the general commanding the district. 
Although Dreyfus was treated with the utmost rigour of the 
law, and all its powers were used against him, strict legality may 
have been observed in the preliminary proceedings; but sub- 
sequently there can be no doubt that the law, as well as justice 
and equity, was absolutely disregarded. The interest of the 
case, in an examination of the French criminal procedure, lies 
in its exposure of the almost fraudulent means of obtaining a 
confession, or what might be called a confession, which an 
enquiring judge may adopt with impunity owing to the 
secrecy of the proceedings. The trial itself was a mockery, 
the revision an equal mockery. Subsequent proceedings have 
shown that the judgment was not only based on forged 
documents, but also violated the cardinal principle that no man 
can be condemned unheard. 

Such a case could not have occurred in England. Publicity 
is the strict rule of all legal proceedings, whether before Courts- 
martial or before ordinary Cotte of law; and the interests of 


the accused are safeguarded at every step. If an officer in the 


English army were accused of the offence for which Dreyfus 
was condemned in France, he would be placed under arrest ; 
but the officer ordering the arrest would be bound at once to 
report the offence to his superior officer, and the commanding 
officer would be equally bound to investigate the case within 
forty-eight hours of the arrest. All subsequent proceedings 
would be public. The evidence of each witness would be 
taken in the presence of the accused, and every statement by the 
accused material to his defence would also be recorded. He 
would be warned before he made any statement that he could 
speak or keep silence at his pleasure. In the final trial, so grave 
a charge as that against Dreyfus would necessitate a General 
Court-martial ; and the accused would be tried by eight officers 
of high standing with a general as president. The prosecutor 
would be an officer who would simply present the facts and the 
evidence, without any bias against the prisoner. A Deputy 
Judge Advocate would attend the trial, whose sole duty would 
be to guide the Court and to see to the strict impartiality of the 
proceedings. The accused would appear attended by counsel, 
who would have the right to cross-examine the adverse witnesses, 
to produce evidence for the defence, and to address the Court 
on behalf of the prisoner. Finally, the finding of the Conrt 
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would have to be based simply and solely on the evidence 
produced in open Court. 

These rules are safeguarded in two ways. In the first place 
the sentence does not become executory until it has been con- 
firmed, in ordinary cases by the General Officer commanding 
the district, in General Courts-martial by the Queen herself, 
on the advice of the Judge Advocate General. In the second 
ee the proceedings of every Court-martial are lodged at the 

udge Advocate General’s office; and the principal duty of the 
legal staff of that Department is to examine, from the point of 
view of legality, every one of the six or seven thousand cases 
that are presented there annually from Her Majesty’s dominions, 
If any material divergence from the rules of law or any injus- 
tice to the prisoner is discovered, the finding is reported as 
illegal and the proceedings are quashed. In short, an ‘ affaire 
Dreyfus’ is an impossibility in England. It is satisfactory to 
see that a Bill has been laid before the present French Par- 
liament by General Galliffet, the Minister of War, which if 
successful will very much diminish the importance of French 
Courts-martial and the general jurisdiction of military law. 
The Bill proposes to hand over to the ordinary tribunals, in 
time of peace, all offences committed by soldiers which are 
only infringements of the common law, and are neither con- 
nected with military discipline nor committed in the course of 
military duty. This closely resembles our English rule, as 
recently laid down by the ‘Manual of Military Law,’ that, 
although military Courts have complete jurisdiction over soldiers, 
it is inexpedient to bring purely civil offences committed by 
soldiers before such Courts, unless there is some special reason 
connected with military discipline for doing so. 

The French system of Criminal Procedure—in common with 
every other branch of the Codes promulgated by the First 
Napoleon—has been followed by other countries. The Code 
of Criminal Procedure in European countries, almost without 
exception, was till recently the Code of 1808. The fact is a 
striking testimony at least to the efficiency of the original 
French Code. At any rate it secured the safety of society, 
which must come, so people used to say, before the rights of 
the accused. But it is interesting to see how one by one the 
other Continental nations have realised the duty, in normal 
conditions, of giving an accused person every opportunity to 
prove his innocence. The secret inquisitorial system of 
their great exemplar, the French Code of Criminal Procedure 
of 1808, stood in the way of any great reform. But each 
country in turn has done something to better the condition of 
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the accused, France being among the last to make the change. 
We proceed to mention some of the chief of these reforms. 

First in importance comes the Austrian Code of Criminal 
Procedure. In 1867, by a fundamental law of the Empire 
concerning the judicial power, the following principles were 
laid down :— 

‘ All proceedings before a Judge shall be oral and public. Any 
exception to this rule must be determined by law. The accusatory 
system shall be admitted in Criminal Procedure. 

‘The Jury shall decide the guilt of the accused in all cases of 
crime punished by penalties of a certain importance to be fixed by 
law, as well as all political offences and offences connected with the 
Press.’ 


The Criminal Code of 1873 was the outcome of the above 
declaration. Every offence in Austria must now be brought 
forward by anaccuser. The judge cannot take action alone. The 
Ministre Public has not, as in France, the monopoly of prosecu- 
tion, and in certain minor offences it can only prosecute on the 
initiative of the injured party. The accused may have the help 
of counsel throughout the proceedings, including the preliminary 
enquiry. Counsel has the right to see all proceedings and to 
advise the accused, but he is not allowed to be present at the 
examination of the accused. The right of the accused to be 
heard before he is condemned is maintained even when he 
does not appear at the trial although summoned. In case of 
his non-appearance there can be no condemnation in the more 
important class of cases: the question of his culpability is 
left open, and he can always appear to contest it. He can, 
however, be sentenced in his absence for minor offences, for which 
the penalty only extends to a limited period of imprisonment. 
The preliminary proceedings, instead of being all-important as 
in French procedure, are completely subordinated to the pro- 
ceedings at the trial. All the witnesses are heard at the trial, 
and the previous depositions are not referred to, save when 
there is a manifest contradiction. Finally, an appeal is not 
allowed on facts, but only on points of law. The first judges 
form their conviction of what they see and hear, and they are 
thought more trustworthy than any higher Court, which would 
decide on documents. New trials, if applied for on the ground 
that new facts have been discovered, are allowed. In cases where 
no jury is required, the judges are four in number, and when they 
are evenly divided in opinion the accused is acquitted. 

Next comes the German Code of Criminal Procedure, 
reformed in 1877. The great liberal movement of 1848 had 
affected justice as well as politics; and the Assembly of 
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Frankfort laid down certain fundamental rights. Individual 
liberty was declared inviolable ; no person could be arrested, 
save in flagrante delicto, without warrant; the accused’s 
domicile and all his papers were equally inviolable, without 
the authority of justice. All exceptional tribunals were 
unlawful, and every man was entitled to the jurisdiction under 
which he was placed by law; all criminal procedure must 
be oral and public, and was to be conducted in the presence 
of the accused, not secretly or inquisitorially; all serious 
crimes and all Press offences were to go before a jury. A 
certain reaction in favour of older fashions set in after this 
declaration of rights, but many of these rights have been 
secured by the present Code of 1877. The accused is entitled 
‘to the assistance of counsel in the preliminary enquiry, 
although the latter may not appear with him, or for him, at 
the examination of either the accused or the witnesses. But 
throughout the preliminary proceedings the accused can be 
advised by counsel, who must be assigned by the Court if the 
accused is too poor; and in the final trial the accused has 
every guarantee of fair treatment in his defence. One important 
guarantee against injustice in the preliminary enquiry is that 
counsel for the accused has not only the right to see the record 
of all proceedings, but also that of interlocutory appeal to the 
criminal chamber of the Superior Court in case he thinks his 
client has been treated illegally. 

As regards detention in prison before trial, excessive power 
is still left in the hands of the judge, who can detain the 
accused indefinitely if the offence is grave. A prisoner is, 
however, treated with all the consideration due to a man not 
yet found guilty ; he is allowed all the conveniences which are 
natural to his position in life, and he is permitted to be in 
constant communication with his advocate. The rigour of the 
mise au secret of the French system has no place in the German 
Code. When we come to the public trial, the divergence of 
the German system from the French is just as important as 
that of the Austrian Code which we have already noticed. The 
preliminary enquiry is only accessory, and of very secondary 
importance in comparison with the final trial, when the prose- 
cution and defence stand on equal terms; each side has every | 
guarantee to which it is entitled, and no more. The expression 
employed to denote it (Hauptverhandlung) shows its importance. 
Oral procedure and publicity are obligatory, and all proofs are 

resented de novo and sifted as if they had not been heard 
fore, just as they are in the English system. Another 
practice borrowed from this country is that the prosecutor and 
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the counsel for the defence are allowed to examine witnesses 
directly and not only through the President of the Court. The 
appeal on facts is limited to cases which have not been tried 
by a jury; appeal on points of law is allowed in all cases. 

S does not allow us to describe in detail the reforms which 
have been introduced in other Continental States in favour of 
the rights of the accused in all preliminary criminal inves- 
tigation. It must suffice to say that Spain and several of 
the Cantons of Switzerland, notably Geneva, have followed 
Austria and Germany as regards the preliminary investi- 
gation ; that Italy and Belgium have surrounded the accused 
with guarantees against arbitrary confinement before trial ; 
that Holland has conferred upon the accused the right of seeing 
the adverse testimony and of being confronted with the witnesses, 
and further, has formally insisted that no insidious questions, 
such as questions assuming a fact as true which is not known 
to be true, should be allowed. Other countries stil] remain on 
the old lines. But everywhere, whether reform has actually 
been accomplished or not, there is a demand for even-handed 
justice, and a growing conviction that the accused should have 
his rights, now that society is no longer in danger from undis- 
covered criminals and unpunished crime. It is worthy of notice 
that the native criminal Courts of Egypt, which since 1890 have 
been directed by Englishmen, are now conducted on the 
English system of publicity; the result of which has been a 
remarkable increase of certainty in the punishment of crime 
and a growth of general security. 

Our readers on this side of the Tweed may not be aware that 
the French system of private preliminary investigation of crime, 
combined with official prosecution and a public final trial, 
has long prevailed in Scotland. The public officials authorised 
to prosecute in the High Court are the Lord Advocate and his 
deputies, the Solicitor-General and four Advocates-Depute. In 
the inferior Courts it is the Procurator-Fiscal of each county 
or burgh or police-court, as the case may be. Private persons 
who are specially wronged by the offence may also prosecute, 
. but such prosecutions are now unknown. Under the changes 
made in 1887 and 1888, every person arrested is now entitled 
to the assistance of counsel when ‘emitting his declaration,’ 
as the preliminary examination is called, but counsel is not 
entitled to interfere further at this stage. All*crimes, except 
murder and treason, are now bailable, but bail may be refused 
by a magistrate, subject to appeal to the High Court of 
Justiciary. The declaration of the accused now consists, in 
the great majority of cases, of a statement that he is guilty or 
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not guilty, or that he prefers to make no statement at all. It 
is hardly necessary to add that the preliminary enquiry into 
the evidence, which is made by the Procurator-Fiscal, is only 
accessory to the public trial, which is the all-important pro- 
ceeding in Scotland just as much as in England. 

One point remains to be considered. The defenders of the 
unreformed French system support it on the ground that it is 
necessary for the better preservation of order and security. We 
have prepared from the Tatest published statistics—France 1896, 
and England 1897—a comparative statement of results in 
regard to the punishment of crime in England and France. 
As regards the classes of important crime that are tried at 
assizes, we find that in France the number of persons tried is 
8,550, that of persons convicted 2,404; in England the number 
tried is 3,344, and the number convicted is 2,509. In regard 
to smaller cases comparison is rendered almost impossible by 
the differences of categories, but we give the figures for what 
they are worth. In France the smaller offences which are tried 
by the correctional tribunals include a vast number of petty 
delinquencies which are punished by a simple fine, e.g. breaches 
of regulations concerning forests, fisheries, railways, &c. 
These, in 1896, numbered 188,761, and the number of persons 
tried was 230,568 (in many cases there being several accused), 
whilst the number of persons convicted was 217,926, or about 
95 per cent. In England the figures given only deal with 
really criminal offences. The number of persons tried at 
Quarter Sessions was 7,871, and the number convicted was 
6,386, i.e. about 81 per cent. ; whilst the number of indictable 
offences tried summarily was 39,521, and the number of con- 
victions 31,858 (about ‘80 per cent.). It appears then that, 
while in smaller cases the percentage of convictions is larger 
in France than in England, in the more important cases it is 
larger in England than in France; and it is just in the latter 
class of cases that the activity of the ‘Juge d’Instruction’ is 
most remarkable, 

We remarked in the opening of our article that the civilised 
world was divided into two camps as to the merits of the 
two systems of criminal procedure—the inquisitorial or secret 
system, and the accusatorial or public system. It is pretty 
clear which ought to win, and the British system is slowly 
carrying the day everywhere. Under that system, from the 
moment that an accused person is brought before the magistrate 
—whether he is released because there is nothing against 
him, or dealt with summarily on account of the petty nature 
of the offence, or sent for trial on indictment to Quarter Sessions 
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or the Assizes—he receives equal treatment and the full right 
to defend himself in open public Court. But public opinion 
on the other side of the Channel is not yet fally ripe for so 
bold a system. The willingness of the French nation to submit 
to police restrictions on private liberty is of very old standing, 
and prevails still, in spite of the Revolution, and in spite of 
the fact that the French judges, if we may believe Mr. Bodley, 
hold their practice to be ‘bad for magistrates, bad for counsel, 
bad for prisoners.’ 

Meanwhile, in some matters England may with advantage 
borrow from France. In the prosecution of crime there is no 
doubt that the action publique, under the direction of the Public 
Prosecutor, is a better guarantee for the safety and security of 
life and property than any system of private prosecution, We 
have admitted the principle of the action publique by the 
establishment of a Pablie Prosecutor’s Department, but the 
intervention of that official is rare. In the Prosecution of 
Offences Acts of 1879 and 1884 there is the nucleus of a 
national and public system. The Solicitor to the Treasury 
acts as director of public prosecutions, subject to the direction 
of the Attorney-General. It is his duty to institute criminal 
proceedings in crimes of the gravest character such as murder, 
and generally in offences which appear to him to call for 
prosecution in the interests of the public. But the practical 
outcome of the present system is very small. The annual 
average of cases tried by jury on indictment, for the five years 
ending 1897, is 11,633; if the indictable cases disposed of 
summarily are included, the total annual average is 53,174. Yet 
in the year 1897 only 414 cases were prosecuted by the Public 
Prosecutor. When we find that the average annual number of 
offences against the person reported to the police during the 
five years 1893-97 was 3,853, and that of offences against 
property with violence was 7,870, while the average numbers 
of cases brought to trial were only 1,500 and 2,015 respectively, 
it would seem desirable that the Public Prosecutor should 
considerably extend the area of his activity. We are slow in 
the matter of legal reform; but as we have acknowledged that 
the principle of public prosecution is sound, by actually creating 
a Public Fremsamn why should we not make it more efficacious ? 
Society is interested in the repression of all crime; why should 
we not place all crime in the Praanete hands ? 
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Art. XI.—1. Further Correspondence respecting the Affairs of 
Swaziland. August 1890. (C. 6200. 

2. A Convention between Her Majesty and the South African 
Republic for the Settlement of the Affairs of Swaziland, with 
Correspondence relating thereto. November 1890. (C. 6217.) 

3. Further Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Swaziland. 
November 1893. (C. 7212.) 

4. Correspondence relating to Certain Native Territories situated 
to the North-East of Zululand. June 27th, 1895. (C. 7780.) 

5. Further Correspondence relating to Certain Native Territories 
situated to the North-East of Zululand. August 1895. 
C. 7878. : 

6. (Pal Ruger and his Times. By F. Reginald Statham. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. Boston: L. C. Page and Co., 
1898. 

7. South Africa. By George M’Call Theal, LL.D. Fourth 
Edition. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1899. (Story of 
the Nations.) 

8. Impressions of South Africa. By James Bryce. Third 
Edition. London: Macmillan and Co., 1899. 

9. The Transvaal and the Boers. By W. E. Garrett Fisher. 
London : Chapman and Hall, 1900. 

10. The History of South Africa to the Jameson Raid. By 
C. P. Lucas. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1899. 


N the last number of this Review we dealt at some length 
with the situation in South Africa, and attempted to show 
that the matter at issue between the British Government and 
the South African Republic was far wider than the questions 
involved in the treatment of the Uitlanders. The events which 
have happened since the article was written have amply justified 
what we then said, and have clearly shown that what was at 
stake was the whole position of Great Britain in South Africa. 
We propose now to review a certain phase of the policy of the 
Republic between the Convention of London and the unfortu- 
nate events of 1895-6. We have no intention at present of 
entering on a critical examination of the diplomatic controversy 
which immediately preceded this war; that is a task which may 
be discharged when the proper time comes; but we wish to 
direct the attention of our readers to certain aspects of recent 
South African history of which too little notice has been taken, 
owing to the predominant interest aroused by the events in the 
interior of the Transvaal. 
We are the more inclined to believe that this will be of use 
to our readers, because a study of the various works which 
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profess to instruct the public as to the course of South African 
history during the last fifteen years shows how much misappre- 
hension exists with regard to the importance and tendency of 
the events with which we are concerned. The information 
which can be extracted from the Blue-books is very incomplete ; 
and nearly all the works which have appeared are written either 
by strong adherents of the Chartered Company or by advocates 
and defenders of the South African Republic. We miss a 
careful and impartial consideration of the policy of the Imperial 
Government ; even so careful a writer as Dr. Theal speaks of 
the relations with the Transvaal during these years as showing 
unfriendliness on the part of the British Government :— 

‘It has been stated (he says) that the policy of the Republic was 
unfriendly towards the British possessions in South Africa. But the 
unfriendliness was not confinel to one side, though neither the 
colonial Governments nor the colonial people were to blame in the 
matter. The long delay in connexion with the transfer of Swaziland, 
and the annexation to the British dominions, in April and May 1895, 
of the territory between the Portuguese possessions and Zululand, 
whereby the Republic was shut in from extending to the sea, cannot 
be ignored as weights in the other scale.’ 


We believe that an impartial review will show that this charge 
has no foundation in fact. 

Prince Bismarck once said that it was impossible to rely on 
the gratitude of a nation; sometimes one could depend on the 
friendship of a sovereign or a dynasty, but of a nation—never. 
The history of the South African Republic may well serve as 
an illustration of this characteristic saying. hen the British 
Government in 1881 conferred a modified independence on the 
Transvaal, they undoubtedly believed that they were performing 
a generous action, and hoped that the gratitude of the Boers 
would be the best guarantee for the peace of South Africa. 
How mistaken were they! and yet how natural was the mistake ! 
The reason of it is simple. The Boers believed that they had 
been deeply wronged by the annexation; they claimed as a 
right the complete restoration of their independence as it had 
been before 1877. They received a partial independence, and 
accepted it not as a full settlement but as the first instalment. 
While we were expecting to find them gratefully enjoying their 
restored right of self-government, they were only considering 
how they could regain complete independence. 

Once more they brought their grievances to the ears of the 
British Government, and met with a willing hearing—too 
willing, as we think. We have already shown with what 
diplomatic ability they got the Convention of Pretoria altered ; 
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by the Convention of London it might indeed seem as if they had 
attained their wishes. The suzerainty of the Crown was not 
indeed explicitly withdrawn, but it was no longer mentioned ; 
the right to maintain a British Resident at Pretoria was given 
up; British troops could no longer be moved across the territory 
of the Transvaal; and the title of ‘South African Republic,’ on 
which they set such store, was officially restored. It might have 
been supposed that they would at last be satisfied; that from 
this time the hopes of the British Government would be 
achieved ; and that the South African Republic, content with 
its internal independence, would become a friendly, peaceable, 
and law-abiding member of the South African community. 

This, however, was not the case, Just as, from the time the 
Convention of Pretoria was signed, the Boers set to work to 

rocure an alteration of its provisions, so they regarded the 
Geotail of London merely as a stepping-stone towards the 
attainment of the position of a completely sovereign, independent, 
and international State, This is the main cause of the constant 
friction between England and the Republic. Whatever the 
question at issue might be, whether it was a commercial union, 
the right of extending the territory of the Republic, the treatment 
of British subjects, or the building of railways, there was always 
an irreconcilable difference between the two parties, The British 
authorities started from the Convention of London; they 
required that the Republic should regulate its action in strict 
conformity with that instrument; any deviation from it must 
be the subject of special and careful discussion. On the other 
side the President and his advisers never ceased to regard 
the Convention as a wrong and injury done to the Republic; 
wherever and whenever they dared, they ignored its provisions ; 
they held that the violation of the agreement was their right, 
and whenever the British Government required that their policy 
should be guided by it, they remonstrated as against an act 
of grave unfriendliness, 

The Convention of London left to the Republic almost 
absolute freedom ex¢ept on two points: one was its relations 
with foreign Powers, the other was that it should not extend its 
territory beyond the limits laid down. The remainder of the 
Convention dealt with matters chiefly of local and temporary 
importance ; the only other clauses which might seem in any 
way to check its freedom of action were those which forbade 
the introduction of slavery, or of any apprenticeship partakin 
of the nature of slavery; and the clause that no differenti 
duties should be placed on articles imported into the South 
African Republic from British possessions, It will, we think, 
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be generally acknowledged that there was nothing included in 
the Convention which was not the absolute minimum necessary 
for the security of British interests, and the maintenance of 
civilised government. Nevertheless, the Republic did not 
cease to protest against these provisions, and again and again 
attempted to procure an alteration of this Convention, carrying 
still further the changes previously effected in that of Pretoria. 

The chief objection to the Convention of London arose not 
so much from its contents as from its form. It was a unilateral 
instrument emanating from the Crown, in the form, not of a 
treaty, but of a charter of self-government. The Boers wished 
to substitute a simple treaty ‘of amity and commerce,’ by 
which the very last remnants of British authority would disa 
pear ; if they succeeded in this, then, of course, they could justly 
claim that all questions of interpretation should be decided by 
arbitration. On this matter they more than once approached 
the British Government ; they made informal suggestions ; they 
offered, as in 1884, to send a deputation to England to discuss 
the matter. It was not, however, only against the form that 
their protests were raised, Article No. 4 provides that no 
treaty with a foreign Power should be valid unless it had 
received the consent of the Queen; against this they protested. 
Article No. 8 provides against the introduction of slavery ; 
this also they wished to see abrogated. Article No. 7 
provides that there should be no molestation of those who 
before 1881 had fought against the Transvaal; they repre- 
sented that this was no longer necessary, and that to maintain it 
was an indignity to the country. If we remember all that has 
happened, it was too great a demand on British confidence to 
ask the Government to depend for security in these matters on 
the mere good-will of the Boer Government. 

Fortunately, the control of British interests was, after 1886, in 
firmer hands than those of Lord Derby; all hints and sugges- 
tions on these matters were rejected, but we cannot but admire 
the persistence and ingenuity with which again and again the 
Boers returned to the point. A welcome opportunity was 
given to the Government of Pretoria by the sympathy which 
the British Government showed for the inhabitants of Johannes- 
burg; it was hoped that this might afford an opening for 
negotiating a new Convention. The idea which was in the 
minds of the President and his advisers was that a formal 
discussion on the franchise should lead to a revision of the 
Convention of London; that, if in consequence of the 
pressure exerted by the British Government the franchise were 
extended to the Uitlanders, this should be part of a general 
Vol. 191.—No. 381. Q 
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settlement; and that, in return for this act of favour on the 
part of the Republic, the British Government should agree to 
substitute a new ‘treaty of amity and commerce,’ as between 
two contracting parties negotiating on equal terms, for the 
one-sided Convention by which they were bound. They always 
refused to enter into any separate or fresh Convention except 
on these terms. It will be remembered, for instance, that in 
1894 a serious difficulty arose regarding the claim of the 
Republic to commandeer British subjects in the war against 
Malaboch. Sir Henry Loch, who was then High Commis- 
sioner, on that occasion visited Pretoria; the result of his 
remonstrances was that the British subjects who had been 
commandeered were recalled, and a written promise was given 
that they should not be commandeered for the future. It 
seemed, however, desirable that this immunity should rest not 
only on a promise, but be embodied in a formal Convention ; 
and this was the more necessary because Conventions had been 
entered into by the Republic with the Governments of nearly 
all European States, exempting their subjects from military 
service, and British subjects were thus at a manifest disadvantage 
as compared with other Uitlanders. A draft Convention was 
presented by Sir Henry Loch to the President, but the Volks- 
raad refused to ratify it, their reason being that they wished 
to avoid a separate Convention on this point, and to embody 
what they regarded as a concession in a general revision of 
the Convention of London. 

The point is one which, as our readers will recollect, came 
forward prominently in recent negotiations. Both in the 
spring of 1896, and -again in the autumn of 1899, this demand 
for a withdrawal of the provisions of the London Convention 
was made. When Mr. Chamberlain invited Mr. Kruger to 
visit England immediately after the Raid, it was on this 
SEY that the preliminary negotiations broke down. The 

resident made it a condition of his undertaking the journey, 
that the Convention of London should be superseded ; the 
reason for this demand should be carefully noticed. It was, he 
said, ‘ because in several respects it has already virtually ceased 
to exist; because in other respects it has no more cause for 
existence ; because it is injurious to the dignity of an inde- 
pendent Republic.’ Of course, the very reason why the 
Convention took the form which it did was that the British 
Government did not desire that the South African Republic 
should assume the dignity of an independent State. The 


statement that it had no more cause to exist was one to which 


no Englishman could assent; and that it had virtually ceased to 
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exist was not true except in very subordinate points. Moreover 
President Kruger specifically demanded that the withdrawal of 
Article 4 should be one of the subjects of the conference, and 
he suggested that the Convention should be replaced by a 
treaty of peace, commerce, and friendship. 

Again, in the autumn of last year, just before the outbreak of 
war, it will be remembered that, in a very celebrated despatch, 
President Kruger offered to grant the terms required by the 
High Commissioner with regard to the Uitlanders on condition 
that all claim to suzerainty or to. interfere with the internal 
condition of the Transvaal should be given up ; in other words, 
that Great Britain should abdicate all rights based upon the 
Convention of London. 

It has often been suggested that these demands made by the 
President were the natural result of the distrust caused by the 
Jameson Raid. Nothing is further from the truth. They were 
not new demands; they had been formulated at least as far 
back as 1893; they had again and again been brought to 
the notice of the British Government; they represented the 
deliberate and persistent policy of the President ; and it is this 
attempt on every possible occasion to escape from the restrictions 
of the Convention which has made it so difficult to carry on 
any negotiations with him. The direct demand for a renun- 
ciation of the suzerainty was the President’s trump card ; for 
years he had looked forward to playing it. Probably one of the 
reasons for refusing any amelioration in the condition of the 
Uitlanders was that he might play it. When he had played 
it and lost, there was no course open to him but surrender 
or war. 

The other important point in regard to which the freedom of 
the Republic was limited was the extension of the frontier. It 
is a matter which cannot be studied too closely by those who 
wish to understand the character of Boer diplomacy. On this 
point the Convention of London was very carefully worded, and 
the provisions were very strict. By Article 2 the Government 
of the South African Republic undertook ‘ strictly to adhere to 
the boundaries defined in the first article, and to do its utmost 
to prevent any of its inhabitants from making any encroachments 
upon lands beyond the said boundaries’; and by Article 4 
it undertook not to ‘conclude any treaty or engagement with 
any native tribe to the eastward or westward of the Republic, 
until the same had been approved by Her Majesty the Guat. 
No one, we believe, who has followed the history of the western 
frontier will maintain that these clauses were unnecessary, nor 
can it be said that they were — The restoration of inde- 
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pendence had been the restoration to the Boers of full rights 
of self-government within their own territory and their assigned 
limits. It was one thing to grant this, it would have been 
quite a different thing to allow the Republic to be a centre 
whence Republican government should spread over all the 
unoccupied parts of South Africa; yet this undoubtedly would 
have been the case had not the British Government after 1884 
strictly enforced the observance of these articles. What the 
Government of Pretoria aimed at was an extension of territory 
which, had it been granted, would have made the Republic the 
leading and dominant State in South Africa. On the west they 
tried to secure the control over the great trade route northward ; 
on the north they coveted the territories of the Matabele and 
of the Mashona ; on the east they claimed that all the country 
which lay between the Republic and the sea should be surrendered 
to them, so that with a harbour and sea-coast of their own they 
might take their place as a completely independent State in the 
family of nations. 

The attempted extension on the west was stopped by Sir 
Charles Warren’s expedition and by the proclamation of the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate in 1885; with that we do not pro- 
pose to deal. There remain however the questions of the 
eastern and of the northern frontier, which came to a crisis in 
1890. The negotiations touching these matters deserve more 
attention than they have received; and we are the more 
inclined to undertake the task of explaining them, because we 
are in a position to supplement the information already pub- 
lished, and to give an authentic account of some points 
respecting which only distorted or imperfect narratives have 
hitherto appeared. 

Let us take first the question of the northern frontier. There 
had long been among the more adventurous of the burghers a 
strong desire to wander north, and, as they had so often 
done, to found a new and independent State in the country 
beyond the Limpopo. They disliked the constant flow of 
English into the country, and saw with regret that much of the 
land was being bought by Englishmen. They wished to go to 
a new country where they would be untrammelled by the 
growth of civilisation. They were dissatisfied even with their 
own Government: it was becoming too strong and too exacting ; 
they desired to make a new State of their own where the 
Government should be even more democratic than it was in the 
Republic. The knowledge that the north was always open, 
even after the west was closed, had kept this desire alive. 
Suddenly, in 1888, they heard that Mr. Moffat had concluded 
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a treaty with Lobengula on behalf of the British Government ; 
then there came the news of the Rudd Concession and the 
granting of a charter to an English Company which proposed 
to occupy these regions ; finally it became known that in 1890 an 
expedition was to be made to establish the occupation. It at 
once became clear to them that the trek to the north, if it was 
to be made at all, must be made immediately ; and in the autumn 
of 1889 active preparations were begun, which continued for 
over eighteen months. In the spring of 1890 and again in the 
spring of the following year all was prepared for carrying the 
an into execution. On both occasions it was only prevented 
y the remonstrances of the British Government. 

Sir Henry Loch, who was then High Commissioner, was 
obliged on both occasions to send a formal request to the 
President that he would abide by his obligations; in 1891 Sir 
Henry had to inform him that he had already sent up troops to 
Bechuanaland so as to be prepared if necessary to meet and 
repel any invasion of British territory. This letter was read 
by the President in the Volksraad, and it was only after this 
serious warning that the Volksraad ratified the President’s 
decree forbidding the trek. Even this did not completely 
stop the movement; a considerable number of the Boers 
determined to persevere in the attempt. Preparations were 
made to meet them ; Sir F. Carrington was placed in command 
of the Imperial troops and the Chartered Company’s Police; 
and a detachment of regulars was moved up to Mafeking. In 
the month of June two separate parties of ti one of them 
being commanded by Colonel Ferreira, appeared on the 
Limpopo. They were there met by Colonel Goold Adams and 
Dr. Jameson, and they only desisted from a forcible attempt 
to cross when they were assured that the preparations to resist 
them were made under the direct authority of the Crown and 
the High Commissioner, 

Much prejudice has been excited against the Imperial authori- 
ties for their action in this matter; it was represented at the 
time as an act of extreme unfriendliness to the Republic. This 
seems to us to show a complete misconception of the objects of 
the trekkers. Had it been merely the emigration of a number 
of farmers, who wished to take the opportunity of crossing the 
frontier and settling under the authority of the newly consti- 
tuted Government in the unoccupied lands to the north, then it 
might have been welcome; it was, however, something very 
different from this: the avowed object was the establishment of 
a fresh Republic, and the avowed motive hostility to England. 
We have before us the published proclamations of the organisers 
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of the trek. It was, we learn, to be convoyed by five thousand 
armed Afrikanders, including the best fighting men whom South 
Africa could produce. It was to be carefully organised, for 
though it was undertaken in opposition to the Chartered Com- 
pany the Boers had learnt from their rivals; they were to take 
with them doctors and ministers; as soon as the country was 
settled schools were to be opened ; there was to be a newspaper, 
which was to be printed not in Dutch but in Afrikans*; as 
soon as they crossed the frontier, the ‘Republic. of the North’ 
was to be proclaimed and a provisional Government elected. 


‘The new Republic would,’ we are told, ‘ give the African element 
of the colonists of this part of the world a greater moral preponder- 
ance than it had hitherto ever possessed over the Imperial tendencies 
of the Company, which derived their support from London.’ ‘Why 
should not,’ says another article,‘a number of Afrikanders have a 
piece of ground where they can reside as burghers under their own 
laws, and where a genuine Afrikander nationality could be de- 
veloped? It is nearly a hundred years since the English came into 
South Africa, and they have been busy persecuting and oppressing 
the Afrikander just as soon as he has obtained a rest for the sole of 
his foot.’ 


Another of the leaders appeals to religion :— 

‘ The men who desire to go into the country do not intend to go 
in their own might, but in the might of the Lord of Lords, Who has 
made heaven and earth, and yet governs it. The Lord of heaven 
Who governs everything can alone prevent the trek being made, but 
no map.’ 


It is easy to see what would have happened had not the 
Imperial Government used its whole authority to prevent the 
movement. It would have been the old story of Stella-land, or 
of the New Republic ; the new State would have existed for five 
or six years, then it would have asked to be incorporated with 
the Transvaal, and the demand would have come to the British 
Crown couched in imperious language, demanding that per- 
mission should be given not as a concession but as a right. 
It was this avowed blican element, and this alone, which 
induced the British Government to give its consent to the 
military preparations which Sir Henry Loch found it necessary 
to make in order to stop the movement. 

We happen to have a good illustration of the attitude 
adopted by the advisers of the President in regard to movements 
of this kind, which shows better than anything else that they 
always regarded an extension of the frontier of the Republic, 


* The dialect of Dutch spoken in the Transvaal. 
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though it was expressly forbidden by the Convention of London, 
not as a concession which might in particular cases be made by 
the Crown, but as an absolute right the refusal of which was a 
just cause for complaint, and a proof of unfriendliness. Many 

ears before, a number of farmers had made a small settlement 
beyond the boundaries of the Republic, in Swaziland ; it received 
the name of the Little Free State, and became, though techni- 
cally within Swaziland, a self-governing community. In 1888 
Mr. Ferreira, a man who, with others of his family, has distin- 
guished himself by the energy with which he has carried out the 
irregular extension of the r dominion, visited Umbandine, 
the King of the Swazis, and persuaded him to sign a document 
by which he ceded the full sovereignty of this district to Mr. 
Ferreira, and authorised him to ask the Government of the 
Transvaal to annex the land. The Government of the Republic 
then applied to the High Commissioner for the requisite per- 
mission, and the terms of the application are remarkable: they 
urge ‘that Her Majesty’s Government should agree that this 
Government immediately enters upon the management of this 
land, as this case can brook no delay.’ It must be remembered, 
of course, that a very strict provision had been expressly inserted 
in the Convention in order to prevent this kind of extension. 
Nevertheless the request was granted, as part of the general 
arrangement made in 1890 for the settlement of the eastern 
frontier; for whenever leave for an extension could be fairly 
asked, it has always been granted. How was this concession 
treated by the Republic? We cannot do better than quote 


their own words :— 


‘ The addition of the so-called Little Free State to the territory of 
this Republic cannot be regarded as a concession on the part of 
Majesty's Government, inasmuch as that addition is a matter of 
imperative necessity, and no single reason exists for opposing it.’ 


We believe that if there had been more general acquaintance 
with the methods of diplomacy common in Pretoria the tone of 
the last ultimatum weal have caused less surprise. 

More important, however, than all the foregoing matters, was 
the great question of the extension of the Republic to the sea. 
The whole history of the negotiations, being closely connected 
with the question of Swaziland, is very complicated ; there are, 
however, some points which come out clearly enough. 

A glance at the map will show that the eastern frontier of 
the Republic is separated from the sea by several districts; first, to 
the south, by Zululand ; further north by a narrow wip reg gm 
partly by Amatonga, partly by tribes ruled over by chiefs called 
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Zambaan and Umbegesa ; north of that again by the Portuguese 
possessions and Delagoa Bay. Swaziland itself is a district cut 
out, as it were, from the territory of the Republic. In the old days 
the Boers had more than once made unavailing endeavours to 
obtain possession of part of the territory now definitely assigned 
to the Portuguese. In 1881 the frontier had, however, been 
very carefully defined, and the condition of Swaziland was the 
subject of a separate clause in the Convention of Pretoria, which 
was retained in the Convention of London. It is to the effect 
that ‘the independence of the Swazi within the boundary line 
of Swaziland will be fully recognised.’ Scarcely, however, was 
the ink of the Convention dry when the Boers began to extend 
their territory towards the east. Owing to peculiar geographical 
conditions the task before them was comparatively easy. Swazi- 
land was surrounded by the territory of the Republic on the 
north and on the west, while on the south a narrow strip of 
land running along the Pongola River intervened between 
Swaziland and Zululand. The history of this strip, which was 
only a few miles wide, is very remarkable, and has never been 
sufficiently explained. It had been included within the borders 
of the Transvaal after the annexation of 1877, in order to 
hinder the Zulus from attacking the Amaswazi. When, however, 
the Republic was restored, this district, by what appears to 
have been an unpardonable oversight, was still left to the 
Transvaal. The result was that it was impossible for British 
troops to be introduced into Swaziland, should this become 
necessary, without either crossing Republican territory, or 
passing through the very unhealthy and at that time almost 
unexplored mountains of the Lebombo. This intervening 
strip was soon greatly enlarged by the addition of the Vryheid 
district to the south of it, which, having been occupied by 
the Boers, was joined to the Republic in 1888. From this 
time Swaziland was practically cut off from British territory, 
and it might be foreseen that it must eventually fall under 
the dominion of the Republic. When the discovery of gold 
in Swaziland brought about the immigration of many white 
men, it became important for the preservation of order that a 
settled government should be established. 

We wish we had space to describe fully what followed. The 
wildest fancies of satirical romance would scarcely equal the scenes 
that were now enacted in this country, nominally under the rule 
of the Swazi king, a weak and dying chief, who for a few 
shillings alienated to the adventurers who thronged his kraal 
every attribute of government—the right to levy taxes, to issue a 
code of laws, to establish courts of j ustice—and at the same time 
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sold to the same men monopolies for every conceivable article 
of commerce, for erecting wind-mills, and for setting up Aunt 
Sallies. Suffice it to say that the whole country was falling 
into anarchy ; it was imperative that an orderly government 
should be established, and the Republic naturally hoped to 
gain the right of governing Swaziland, For many years 

iers and other private individuals had acquired interests 
in the country ; the President had attempted to gain influence 
over the king; even the British Government saw that this would 
be the most convenient solution, and they would at once have 
acquiesced in it, had they not been mindful of their obligations 
to the Swazi and of the interests of European settlers. 

The Boers, however, wished to obtain, not only the control 
of Swaziland, but the whole of the territory which intervened 
between the Republic and the sea, and in which they had long 
been at work. During the years 1884 to 1887 the Ferreiras were 
carrying on intrigues with the chiefs Zambaan and Umbegesa. 
They seem to have levied taxes upon the natives, and to have 
exercised the rights of government; and they claimed to have 
made treaties with the chiefs or captains, by which the latter 
asked to be brought under the protection of the Republic. In 
1887 Great Britain made a treaty with Zambele, Queen of 
the Amatonga, against which the Transvaal protested, on the 
ground that certain expressions in it were inconsistent with 
the treaties already made by Mr. Ferreira and others with 
Zambaan and Umbegesa. In answer to this, Sir Hercules 
Robinson said that it was his duty ‘ frankly to state that he had 
no expectation that the assent of Her Majesty’s Government 
would be given to these agreements, as they would be con- 
sidered to be in conflict with the interests of Great Britain and 
of Her Majesty’s possessions in South Africa.’ It was then 
that the Government of the Republic formally produced the 
demand that they should be allowed to extend their territory to 
the sea. They first of all laid stress on the treaties which 
Ferreira had made with these two chiefs, and on these they based 
the assertion that the territory of the Amatonga was not exclu- 
sively under British influence, completely ignoring the fact 
that these treaties, even if they had been signed, had no 
validity until they had received the —— of the Queen. 
They then petitioned, in very remarkable language, that the 
Crown should not interfere with the approach of the Republic 
to the sea :— 

‘The territory of these Chiefs is certainly of great importance to 
this Republic, of more importance to it than to the British Empire, 
This Republic would, by reason of the existence of a large river in 
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that territory, obtain a closer connexion with the sea, and such a 
connexion is naturally considered very desirable by this Republic. 
If the British Government, by the acknowledgment of the concluded 

ents, will promote such a connexion, this will, according to 
the firm opinion of this Government, also carry with it this advantage, 
that the public opinion of the people of this Republic will be 
thereby favourably influenced, for they will acquire by it the 
tangible proof that the British Empire, far from the wish to oppress 
this young State, is ready to grant its support and help to it, and 
more and more to promote the friendly relations. Such an impres- 
sion amongst the people could not but bring forth blessed fruit in 
the future, also for the promotion of the good understanding between, 
and the harmonious co-operation of, the Colonies and States of South 
Africa mutually ; and it would therefore not be to the disadvantage 
of the British Empire if the strip of ground in question came to 
this Republic; or, and it is not indeed possible for this Republic 
to entertain such an opinion, if must be that the British Govern- 
ment has for its object to separate this Republic as far as possible 
from the sea, and thus to retard its development and finally to 
annihilate it. (C. 6200, p. 93.) 


The President, both on this and subsequent occasions, ex- 
pons his very strong personal interest in the access of the 

epublic to the sea. ‘I have several times’ (he said) ‘ expressed 
my conviction that it is for the good of the Republic to come 
nearer and if possible to the sea.’ On another occasion he let 
slip the remark: ‘ When I have got Swaziland, then I want to 
go and look at the sea.’ In the same connexion he once made 
use of a very curious expression; speaking of the chance that 
Ferreira might transfer the concessions which he had received 
from Zambaan and Umbegesa to a third Power, instead of to 
the South African Republic, he said that this was a very real 
danger, for ‘hungry wolves are here who would also like to 
set their foot in Africa.’ He was anxious, he said, that no 
other State should intervene between Great Britain and the 
Transvaal, This was said some ten years ago; we will leave 
it to our readers to guess who the hungry wolves were, and also 
to say whether this was not really a menace that, if the Crown 
did not accede to the wishes of the Republic, the latter would 
look elsewhere for assistance. These metaphorical expressions, 
we may add, are characteristic of South African politics. It 
will be remembered that on one occasion envoys of the Swazi 
race presented to Her Majesty a petition in which, to the 
scandal of the Colonial Office, they referred to the Boers as 
hawks. 

The request was one which could not be lightly agreed to; 
the i canal of the British Government was courteous and 
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considerate, but unfavourable. Sir Hercules Robinson replied 
that— 

‘Her Majesty’s Government have no feeling per se hostile to the 
legitimate desire of the South African Republic to obtain a position 
which would enable them to communicate with the sea; but, British 
subjects having acquired important interests in Swaziland, Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot sanction the acquisition of territory 
which would practically shut out Her Majesty's Government from 
exercising any effective control over the future settlement of the 
Swaziland question.’ (C. 6200, p. 92.) 


The answer to this was very characteristic; Mr. Bok, who 
was then State Secretary, suggested that as the British Govern- 
ment did not object to the movement towards the sea except 
because of Swaziland, the best solution would be to transfer 
the government of Swaziland to the Republic and to throw in 
Tongaland as well, for with the annexation of Swaziland the 
only obstacle would be removed. We must confess that Sir 
Hercules Robinson’s despatch had not been very prudently 
worded. The subsequent negotiations, however, show how 
genuine and sincere was the desire of the British Government 
to meet any legitimate wishes of the Republic in this matter. 
Sir Francis de Winton was sent on a special Commission to 
report on the affairs of Swaziland, and he suggested that it 
would be possible to grant the Republic the right to acquire, in 
full sovereignty, a piece of land ten miles in radius on the 
shores of Kosi Bay, where they might make a port, and at the 
same time to acquire by treaty from the chiefs the right to 
build a railway which would connect this port with the other 
territory of the Republic. This proposal may fairly be 
regarded as a very generous attempt to enable the Republic to 
attain full commercial freedom. The only conditions to be 
attached to it were that the Republic should admit South 
African produce free of duty, and join the South African Customs 
Union; that the Republic should not, without the approval of 
Her Majesty’s Government, part with the harbour of Kosi 
Bay, or enter into any treaty regarding it; and that if any 
dispute arose with a foreign Power regarding the harbour, the 
diplomatic negotiations should be carried on by Her Majesty’s 
Government. These conditions will hardly be disapproved by 
any unprejudiced person, The suggestion was adopted by the 
British Government, which thereby showed .its genuine desire 
to attract the Republic into a friendly co-operation with the 
other South African communities. 


We think it may fairly be said that, if the desire to reach the 
sea had been prompted by no other motive than that of opening 
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up commerce, these conditions would have been accepted ; 
and it was an opportunity of putting to the test the desire 
for more friendly relations. But what happened was this. 
The conditions were incorporated in a Convention drawn up 
by Sir Henry Loch, which even went so far as to give to the 
Republic the right of holding a piece of land down to the 
coast in full sovereignty; so that the actual territory of the 
Republic would now touch the sea, and bring them into 
connexion both with Kosi Bay and the Pongola river. The 
Convention was signed and ratified, with the condition that it 
should lapse if in three years the Republic had not taken 
advantage of its provisions. But so reluctant were the rulers of 
the Republic to enter into any close commercial union with the 
other colonies, so determined were they to repudiate any further 
claim on the part of Great Britain to control their foreign 
relations, that they took no steps to put the treaty into effect ; 
and no treaties with the chiefs were ever presented to the British 
Government for its approval. Three years passed. The 
Convention was then prolonged for another year, but still 
nothing was done: the port was never made, the railway was 
not built; and at last the Convention was allowed to lapse. 
This, however, was not the end of the matter. The Boers, 
though they had not taken advantage of the Convention, had 
not for that reason given up their hopes of approaching the 
sea. They were determined to do so without the conditions 
on which permission had been given. Though the treaties to 
which the British Government had given its consent were 
never made, the secret intrigues still continued. Year after 
ear, Ferreira and his friends were found in the territory of 
Gadigien and Zambaan, exercising rights of jurisdiction, 
making treaties, coercing the natives, levying taxes. Repeated 
remonstrances produced no effect on the Republic. The State 
Secretary refused to interfere; he continued to put forward 
what he called ‘the legitimate claims’ of the Republic; and it 
became perfectly obvious that the intention was to extend the 
territory of the Republic to the sea, independently of those 
conditions on which the British Government had insisted. 
When, some five years later, it came to the knowledge of the 
British Government that, in spite of remonstrances, these 
secret intrigues were still continuing, and when the wishes of the 
Transvaal with regard to Swaziland had been completely met 
and the government of that territory resigned to the Republic, 
Sir Henry Loch was compelled to advise that the territory of 
Zambaan and Umbegesa should be definitely annexed to 
Zululand. It was his last action before leaving South Africa, 
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Against this annexation the Government of the Republic 
protested in the strongest terms. 


‘The news’ (they said) ‘is received with the greatest astonishment 
and the greatest regret. Taking into consideration previous negotia- 
tions and the fact that the two territories are not of the least 
importance to Her Majesty’s Government, this annexation cannot be 
regarded by this Government otherwise than as directed against this 
Republic. They must, therefore, regard it as an unfriendly act, 
against which they hereby protest.’ (C. 7780, p. 43.) 


They complained that their legitimate claims and rights had 
been disregarded, and in another despatch they wrote :— 


‘This Government was hereby deprived of the opportunity, to 
which it as a friendly and interested Power considers it might la: 
claim, to show its serious and founded objections to a measure whi 
seriously the future development of this Republic.’ 
7878, p. 4. 


We must call attention to the language and tone of these 
protests. Throughout the whole negotiation the Convention 
of London is treated as of no account; the words, ‘a friendly 
and interested Power,’ seem more proper to the Government of 
an independent international State than to that of a Republic 
within the British sphere of influence; and the rulers of the 
Republic entirely ignore the fact that the Convention of 
London, which was the condition of their very existence, ex- 

ressly debarred them from obtaining legal interests and rights 
in this district, as well as the fact that they had themselves, 
for reasons which we have indicated, omitted to take advantage 
of the great concessions which had been made to them. 

Mr. Bryce, in the admirable summary of South African 
history incorporated in his ‘Impressions,’ acutely remarks that 
‘the establishment of the protectorate over these petty Tonga 
chiefs may be justly deemed one of the most important events 
in recent South African history.’ Most of the other writers 
whom we have consulted, including even Mr. Lucas, who is 
generally very well informed, ignore the episode altogether ; 
Mr. Theal bases on it his charge of unfriendliness; but we 
believe that an impartial consideration of the facts will show 
that Great Britain kept open the door to the sea almost longer 
than was compatible with safety, and only closed it finally 
when there was no doubt that the connexion with the sea would 
be, not, as the President had promised, a source of amity and 
friendliness in South Africa, but another step towards the 
establishment of the complete independence of the Republic 
by foreign help. 
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There is another episode in these negotiations to which we 
must now turn. The year 1890, as has been pointed out by 
many writers, was a critical one in the history of South Africa. 
It was the year in which, after his long and successful tenure of 
office, Sir Hercules Robinson was succeeded by Sir Henry Loch; 
the year in which Mr. Rhodes became Prime Minister of the 
Cape Colony, and in which the expedition to Mashonaland 
was successfully carried out. It was in the beginning of this 
year that Sir ieaes Loch, who had shortly before arrived in 
Africa, met President Kruger in personal conference at 
Blignant’s Pont. He was accompanied also by Mr. Rhodes; 
and this fact has been brought forward by writers hostile to the 
imperial control as a proof that some malignant influence was 
at work. Asa matter of fact, President Kruger himself asked 
that Mr. Rhodes should be present. The situation was in many 
ways a very difficult one to deal with; it was just the time 
when the Boer trek to the north was being organised, and when 
the Boers were anticipating the immediate annexation to the 
Republic, not only of Swaziland, but of the whole coast of 
Tongaland, where they had been so assiduously working for 
many years. Their diplomacy was, as has always been the 
case, guided with remarkable ability. The suggestion they 
made was that there should be a bargain: the Republic was to 
withdraw all its rights and claims to the north; the British 
Government was to give to the Republic all that it desired on 
the east. This was the suggestion which had been made the 
year before, in words which it may be convenient to quote. 


‘The Government of the South African Republic is disposed to 
withdraw the claim to the lands* to the north of the Republic, and 
its protests respecting those territories, on condition that Her 
Majesty’s Government withdraws itself to the east of this Republic 
in Swaziland, from the territory of Zambaan and Umbegeza, and 
Amatongaland, including the Kosi Bay. This Government will, in 
that case, use its influence to support the plans of Her Majesty’s 
Government for expansion in Bechuanaland and Matabeleland, 
whilst this Government would then expect the same from Her 
Majesty’s Government to the east of the Republic.’ (C. 7780, p. 13.) 


A word must here be said as to these claims of the Republic 
in the north. They were chiefly based on the statement that 


* The word lands is queried in the Blue-book, presumably for the reason 
that, as the Republic ssed no lands nor any claim to land to the north of 
the Limpopo, the eke have been misinterpreted. This is, however, not a 
sufficient reason for doubting that it was the word used, and as a matter of fact 
it would have been easy enough to set up claims to land founded on real or 
fraudulent treaties made with native chiefs. 
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the declaration of the British sphere of influence over Mashona- 
land was inconsistent with the spirit of the negotiations which 
led to the Convention of London, and that it was contrary to the 
understanding that extension to the north should always remain 
free to the Republic. Now this is just one of those specious 
but untenable arguments which the Boers were always bringing. 
forward, In all the negotiations preceding the Convention of 
London there was no trace of such an understanding ; it was 
not even mentioned in the discussion. It is true that in the 
Convention the Boers were not forbidden to enter into treaties 
with native chiefs in the north, as they were forbidden to do on 
the east and west of the Republic; on this and on this alone 
was based the statement that Great Britain had undertaken not 
to enter, on her part, into agreements with these chiefs, or to 
extend her territory in this direction, but to leave it open until 
the day should come when the Boers would be ready to occupy it. 

The real reason why the Boers were allowed to enter into 
treaties with tribes on the northern frontier is very obvious. 
On the east and west the borders of the Republic in 1884 
fell to a great extent within the British sphere of influence ; 
here therefore the British Government would be able to protect 
the Republic from attacks by native tribes, and, if necessary, to 
keep order on the frontier. This was not the case in the north: 
Mashonaland was not brought within the British sphere of 
influence till 1888, and a Protectorate was not proclaimed till 
1891; it would therefore have been absurd not to allow the 
Government of the Republic to make its own arrangements 
with the tribes with whose country it was contiguous, It is 
therefore true that, if they had formed a treaty with Lobengula 
or any other native chief, that treaty would have been valid ; 
but we must also remember that any extension of the boundaries 
of the Republic to the north would have been contrary to the 
first article of the Convention, for the undertaking to adhere 
strictly to the boundaries laid down applied just as much to 
the northern as to the eastern and western frontiers. It was 
open to the Boers to make a treaty of alliance, but not one which 
would extend the dominions of the Republic. The only real 
question for discussion was whether they had entered into a 
treaty with Lobengula, or not. They did claim to have done 
so, though it is remarkable that throughout the negotiations 
little stress is laid on this treaty. The reason is obvious; the 
treaty was not witnessed by any white man except Mr. Grobler, 
who professed to have negotiated it, and. Lobengula in a formal 
document solemnly denied that he ever had signed it. 

The claims in the north were clearly brought forward asa 
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means of putting pressure on the British Government; however 
baseless they might be, they were adapted for this purpose. 
What the above-mentioned proposal really meant was that the 
trek was to be used as a sort of menace in order to extort 
concessions on the east; and we cannot doubt that President 
Kruger wished for Mr. Rhodes’s presence at the interview 
because he believed that the latter, being specially interested in 
Mashonaland, and also desirous, owing to his political position 
in the colony, to avert enmity between the Republic and the 
British Government, would persuade the High Commissioner 
to make the required concessions on the east, with a view to 
obtaining what he wanted on the north. If this was Mr. Kruger’s 
hope, he was disappointed. The position Sir Henry Loch took up 


'—and it was the only position which could be maintained by any 


representative of the Crown—was that the proposed trek would 
be a breach of the Convention, that it must be stopped, and that 
until satisfactory assurance on this point were given it was 
impossible for him even to enter on any discussion regarding 
Swaziland. He was not there to make a bargain; the Republic 
had no rights on the north to surrender. The President looked 
on the stopping of the trek as a concession which he was 
willing to make; Sir Henry Loch regarded it as a duty which 
he must immediately perform. It was on this occasion that 
the President is reported to have used one of those graphic 
metaphors so characteristic of him: ‘One hand must wash the 
other. This hand is clean,’ he said, laying his left hand on the 
table; ‘this hand is dirty,’ pointing to his right hand. ‘I 
wash your hand, you must wash mine.’ Sir Henry Loch, 
however, refused to be entangled in this argument, and, though 
with great difficulty, extracted from the President his promise 
to stop the trek. Then, and not till then, he explained 
the terms, chiefly founded on Sir Francis de Winton’s report, 
which he was authorised to suggest for the government of 
Swaziland. They were shortly these: that the independence 
of the Swazi nation should be maintained, and that the govern- 
ment of the whites in the country should be given to a joint 
commission. Besides this he offered the connexion with the 
sea on the terms and conditions which we have already explained. 
The President was sorely dissatisfied with the terms; he 
especially disliked the suggestion that the negotiations with 
foreign Powers should be controlled; he did not want an 
isolated port. ‘If I cut my hand off and throw it away, how 
can I still call it my hand?’ he said. He wanted all the land 
to the north of a line drawn from the south-eastern angle of the 
Transvaal to the sea. He was especially indignant at the 
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suggestion of a joint commission for Swaziland, and desired the 
complete control. ‘ How,’ he said, ‘ can two farmers live together 
in the same house ?’ 

President Kruger’s dissatisfaction was shared by the 
Volksraad. Like him, they justified their disapproval on 
the ground that they had not received a proper recompense 
for what they were surrendering in the north. Considering 
that they had nothing to surrender in the north, though we can 
well understand their disappointment at the frustration of their 
hopes, we must also maintain that the terms offered, which 
included the annexation of the Little Free State, the establish- 
ment of a joint government in Swaziland, and access to the 
sea, were very generous. The Volksraad, however, refused for 
a long time to ratify the Convention ; month after month went 
by, and no answer came to Sir Henry Loch’s repeated enquiries. 
It appeared that they were waiting until the temporary joint 

vernment of Swaziland which had been established by Sir 

rancis de Winton should expire. This would happen on 
August 18th, 1890; the country would then lapse into anarchy, 
and the Boers hoped that they might be able to seize it for them- 
selves, These were the circumstances which led Sir Henry 
Loch to send to Pretoria the ultimatum of which so much has 
been written, and which especially rouses Mr. Statham’s indig- 
nation, Sir Henry officially informed the President that, if the 
new Convention was not ratified, he would appoint a Special 
Commissioner (in accordance with the terms of the London 
Convention) to preserve order in Swaziland; and he began to 
raise a force of police to support him. At the same time 
Mr. Hofmeyr undertook a special mission to Pretoria in 
order to persuade the Government to ratify the Convention. 
It was only the knowledge that the British Government 
was in earnest, and that the police were actually being 
enlisted, combined with the assurances of Mr. ) Aven 
that the threatened measures would really be carried out, 
which induced the Volksraad at the very last moment to 
give way. The moment was a critical one, for there can be 
little doubt that, had the police entered Swaziland, they would 
have been opposed by some of the more unruly Boers who were 
already in the country; and, had bloodshed occurred, no one 
could have foreseen where it would stop. 

We have dwelt at some length on the events of these years, 
because they show that there has never been a time since 1881 
when the Guvscmmiiie of the South African Republic has been 
willing loyally to abide by the conditions on which its semi- 
independence had been restored. We do not wish to enter upon 
Vol. 191.—No. 381. R 
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recriminations ; it is useless to complain of the attitude which 
that Government chose to adopt; we can understand and 
even sympathise with the feelings by which it was actuated. 
While we in England have always looked back to the Con- 
vention of London as the extreme measure of our generosity, 
they have never ceased in their attempts to regain the position 
of complete independence which they held before 1877, We 
hoped that the Republic would become a peaceable and tranquil 
State, enjoying complete self-government, but nourishing no 
greater ambition; managing its internal affairs, and gradually 
incorporating into the ranks of its citizens, with due safeguards, 
such persons as might settle within its borders, but protected 
and controlled in its foreign policy by Great Britain. Local 
autonomy Great Britain had deliberately granted; what the 
Boers wanted was something more. The South African 
Republic was to be an absolutely independent State, joined 
to Great Britain, if joined at all, by an equal treaty of amity 
and commerce. {t was to be a State constantly enlarging its 
borders, throwing off on every side daughter republics which 
would eventually be absorbed into itself, the focus of all dis- 
content within the British colonies in its neighbourhood, until 
the time should come when South Africa might form a great 
federation, the dominant element in which should be, not the 
power of Great Britain, but that of the Dutch Republic. 

It was an ambition which aimed not at independence only, 
but at empire; an ambition which we cannot blame other 
3. nations for entertaining, but one in which it was impossible for 
ie us to acquiesce. We scarcely know whether it was always con- 

a sciously held. In the older days President Kruger again and 
2 ‘| again reiterated his regard and affection for England; nothing 
in the world, he once said, would ever make him again go to 
war with the Queen. ‘My people and the English are both 
. orthodox,’ he said on another occasion. ‘ Why should we have 
23) any quarrel?’ He professed not to be ungrateful for all the 
Me kindnesses which had been shown him, but, notwithstanding 
this, he has always been the vehicle, perhaps the half uncon- 
scious vehicle, of the far-reaching ambition which seems to be 
a national element in the people over whom he rules. 

It must be remembered, in estimating and judging the policy 
of the Republic, that, at the time of which we are speaking, 
the Boers had no ground whatever for believing that their 
independence was threatened, for we have purposely confined 
our review to the days before the Raid. They had in fact been 
treated with ps “see long-suffering and generosity. They 
had broken the Convention of Pretoria, and their action had 
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been condoned ;. they had .extended their border by raids, and 4 
the extension had been permitted ; they had opposed the advance a 
of colonial railways and colonial trade, but no retaliation was 
attempted; they had treated British subjects with extreme 
disfavour, and the remonstrances of the High Commissioner 
had been confined to the most courteous and friendly advice. 
Nevertheless, during all these halcyon years of peace we find 
the same discontent, the same constant aspirations for greater \ 
independence ; every kindness almost rudely accepted as a 
right ; every refusal of a, demand looked upon as an active 
injury, Who can doubt that the old enmity was always there, 
looking only for the opportunity to manifest itself? As against 
this feeling there was only one policy to be pursued, and that is 
the course which was taken by the British Government from 
1884 to 1895: a firm and steady pressure compelling the 
Republic to abide by treaty obligations;: a willingness to 
meet its wishes whenever their justice could be shown; and, 
above all, the determination to make clear that the supremacy 
of the British Crown meant the supremacy of law. 

What, after all, do we mean by Imperialism when applied to i @ 
such a country as South Africa? It is the belief that above the a 
scattered tribes, the different races, the hostile interests, which | 4 
exist in that country, there must be some strong and unbending 
authority which will deal out justice impartially to all. We 
know that if the authority of the British Crown were withdrawn | a 
from South Africa, that of the continent, and probably i 
other parts as well, would be devastated by ceaseless wars. The | i 
authority of the Crown means that there shall always be an 
appeal to an ultimate court, which will make the resort to arms 
unnecessary. For this, however, it is requisite that all the 
states, all the native tribes, all the colonies concerned should i 
recognise and obey the ultimate court of appeal. This is i 
what the South African Republic has consistently refused to do. 

There has been much talk of the question of arbitration ; it was 
suggested that Great Britain should submit to arbitration her 
differences with the Republic. That such a suggestion should 
be made shows a complete misconception of the position of the , 
Imperial Government. in South Africa. We could no more | & 
submit to arbitration than could a supreme court of justice allow { 


its decision to be a subject of arbitration, The Imperial 
Government is itself the arbitrating power; it has to hold the 
balance level, between the interests of the different colonies, 
between natives and white men, between English and Dutch ; 
and even if there have been occasions when the decision has 
been impolitic or unjust, tuid| bettas that an unjust award 
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should be obeyed than that the controlling and regulating 
power should be removed. 

If we look back at the result which had been attained in 1895, 
we may fairly come to the conclusion that the quiet persistence 
of the Imperial Government had not been in vain. All reason- 
able demands on the part of the Republic had been carefully 
considered and generally granted. Meanwhile, by an inevitable 
fate, the territory of the Transvaal had been surrounded and 
enclosed by the advancing forces of civilisation. It would be 
absurd to suppose that the Boers were satisfied with the course 
which events had taken; the more adventurous among them 
made one last attempt to find a new home in the unexplored 
country beyond the desert, where most of them found only a 
grave, but there was room for hope that a new generation 
would grow up, which would become reconciled to the new 
conditions. That this hope was frustrated was due, in the first 
place, to the Hollanders, who monopolised the Government and 
taught the Boers to look for help to foreign Powers; and, in the 
second place, to the Raid. We know that, in regard to that 
disastrous event, the English Government was guiltless; but 
who can ever expect a single Boer to believe this? The con- 
nexion of the Company and the Crown was too close; the 
unfortunate transference of Bechuanaland to the Company, 
which alone made the Raid possible, was too recent. The 
authority of the Crown, which the Boers were perhaps begin- 
ning to regard as a symbol of law, was now made apparently 
the accomplice of lawlessness. 

We do not wish now to enter on a discussion about the Raid ; 
no one denies that it was both a crime and a blunder. One thing, 
however, we must say, and that is that, looking back on the 
history of the Chartered Company, we have no right to be 
surprised, either at the lawlessness of the attempt or at its 
rashness. The achievements for which the Company had 
gained most credit had been undertaken under the control 
and with the co-operation of the Imperial Government. 
The pioneer expedition into Mashonaland was not permitted 
to advance until the High Commissioner had assured himself 
that proper preparations had been made and every precaution 
taken; and until, in order to protect it against the possibility 
of attack from the Matabele, a body of the Bechuanaland 
Police had been stationed on the northern frontier of the 
Protectorate. It is this more than anything else which, accord- 
ing to so a judge as Mr. Selous, ensured the immunit 
from attack which the immigrants enjoyed, when an attac 
would have been disastrous. It was their great success in the 
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Matabele war which spurred the Company on to further 
military enterprises; but let us recollect that Dr. Jameson’s 
first proposal for attacking the Matabele was to advance upon 
Bulawayo with a small mounted force, each man carrying four 
days’ provisions, without waggons, and without reserves of 
ammunition. Had he been permitted to carry out his intention 
he would have failed, as he failed in the Raid ; and the Matabele 
would have shown no mercy. For three months he was kept 
back, and he was not allowed to advance until horses, waggons, 
and ammunition had been provided, and until a column of the 
Imperial Bechuanaland Police were ready to divert half of 
Lobengula’s warriors by an invasion from the south. Then, 
and not till then, the restrictions on his action were re- 
moved. The High Commissioner—Mr. Rhodes being on his 
way to Beira at the time—gave permission to clear the Matabele 
from the frontier, and the invasion followed. Prudence and 
adequate preparation were rewarded by success; but success 
unfortunately encouraged Dr. Jameson to embark on a reckless 
enterprise in which he was no longer restrained by the prudence 
of others, and it ended, as was inevitable, in disaster. And let 
those who are astonished at the lawlessness of the Raid recollect 
what happened in 1891, when, contrary to the orders of the 
Government, the armed forces of the Company made a similar 
expedition into Portuguese territory, just at the time when the 
whole efforts of the Government were being directed to the 
task of bringing about a peaceful demarcation of the Portuguese 
and British dominions in Africa. 

This is not the place to speak of the terrible struggle which 
is desolating South Africa, but the connexion of the foregoing 
remarks with the event which we all deplore is obvious. We 
have attempted to show that the policy of the Republic has, 
ever since 1881, been of such a nature that it had to be checked, 
as checked it was for some years. The means for holding such 
dangerous ambitions in restraint were, first, the moral justice 
of our attitude, and the civilising and pacific influence of our 
control; and secondly, a resolute decision of purpose, backed 
by the consciousness of overwhelming strength. Both the 
moral and the physical force were eens ours for 
some ten years after the Convention of Pretoria; and, for so 
long, South Africa was quiet. But the arming of the Republic 
gradually deprived us of one of these advantages, or induced 
the Boers to believe that we had lost it, which, in regard to 
consequences, is the same thing ; while the Raid deprived us of 
the other, at least in the eyes of the Boers and their sympathisers. 
When this change had taken place, war became inevitable. 
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Art. XIIL—1. The Flora of Cheshire. By the late Lord De 
Tabley. Edited by Spencer Moore, with a Biographical 
Notice of the Author by Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff. 
London: Longmans and Co., 1899. 

2. Poems Dramatic and Lyrical. By John Leicester,Warren, 
Lord De Tabley. London: Elkin Matthews and John 
Lane, 1893. 

3. Poems Dramatic and Lyrical. By Lord De Tabley. 
Second Series. London: John Lane, 1895. 


f bay publication of this work on the ‘Cheshire Flora,’ by 
the late Lord De Tabley, has revived the memory of a 
remarkable man who was well-known in literary circles some 
years ago, although he never obtained the public recognition 
which he deserved. A native of Cheshire and a botanist from 
early youth, Lord De Tabley, or, as he was in those days, 
Leicester Warren, had devoted many years of his life to a 
careful study of the flora of the country round his ancestral 
home. After his death, the MS. of the work before us was 
found among his papers by his sister, Lady Leighton, and en- 
trusted by her to Mr. Spencer Moore, who has edited the volume 
with care and judgment. Botanists have welcomed the book 
as a valuable addition to the local floras of Great Britain, and 
a fitting memorial to one whose love for plants was both genuine 
and scientific. But the general reader will turn with deeper 
interest to the short biographical sketch at the beginning of the 
volume, which we owe to Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff. In these 
fifty pages the accomplished writer has drawn a faithful portrait 
of his lamented friend, who to the end remained the poeta ignotus 
of his day, and whose dim and shadowy form adds yet another 
icturesque figure to the literary annals of a century which 
same with John Keats and Percy Bysshe Shelley, to end with 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Sir Mountstuart has, so far as was 
ible within these limits, shown us the wide range of Lord 
Tabley’s powers and the extraordinary versatility of his 
genius, e impression which he made upon other distin- 
guished men was uniformly striking. Statesmen and poets, 
critics and historians, Mr. Gladstone and Lord Strangford, 
Tennyson and Browning, Edward Freeman and George Henry 
Lewes, all agreed in declaring him to be one of the foremost 
men of his generation. Whatever he did was well done. - 
Whatever the subject might be to which he turned his attention 
—whether he discussed literary topics in the ‘Saturday’ or 
‘ Fortnightly Review,’ or wrote learned treatises on plants and 
coins in botanical or numismatical papers, or took up the study 
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of book-plates—he was immediately recognised as one of the 
first living authorities in that particular department. The only 
time that he ever spoke in the House of Lords—in a debate 
that took place in 1891 on a Bill for compensating Cheshire 
landlords whose property was undermined by salt-works—his 
speech attracted general attention, and was warmly praised by 
Lord Herschell. During thirty years he wrote poetry, under a 
variety of different names, and it was only near the end of 
his life, when he was on the verge of sixty, that he caught the 
ear of the public and attained any substantial measure of 
success, The few friends who knew him well found in him 
a gentle and lovable, often a gay and witty, companion, but 
he was too shy and sensitive to find pleasure in general society, 
and even to his most intimate associates he often remained 
a mystery. 

‘Lord De Tabley,’ writes Mr. Arthur Benson, ‘ always struck me 
as being @ curious instance of the irony of destiny—a man with so 
many sources of pleasure and influence open to him—his love of 
literature, his mastery of style, his conversational charm, his social 
position, his affectionate nature—yet bearing always about with him 
& curious attitude of resignation and disappointment, as though life 
were, on the whole, a sad business, and, for the sake of courtesy and 
decency, the less said about it the better. I must repeat the word 
courtesy, for like a subtle fragrance it interpenetrated all he did or 
said. It seemed the natural aroma of an exquisitely sensitive, 
delicate, and considerate spirit. . . . He contrived to inspire affection 
to a singular extent. Perhaps there was a certain pathos about his 
life and the strange contradictions it contained, but I think there was 
also in him a deep need of affection, and, in spite of his determined 
effort after courage and calm, an intimate despair of gaining the 
encouragement of others.’ * 


The extracts which Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff has given us 
from Lord De Tabley’s letters reveal, better than anything else, 
the brilliant powers of the man, his wide range of learning, 
refined and scholarly tastes, lively imagination, and keen sense 
of humour. It is only to be regretted that the limited space 
at the writer’s disposal did not admit of a larger and fuller 
selection, especially from those delightful letters, sparkling 
with fun and dealing with every variety of subject, which the 
writer addressed to Sir Mountstuart himself during the year 
of his absence from England. In these circumstances, a few 
further details regarding this singularly gifted and little-known 
man of letters may be of interest to our readers. 


* Letter quoted in ‘Critical Kitcats,’ by Edmund Gosse, p. 195. 
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John Byrne Leicester Warren, the elder and last surviving son* 
of the second Baron De Tabley, was born at Tabley House, in 
Cheshire, on the 26th of April, 1835. The race from which 
he sprang was one of the oldest and proudest in the kingdom. 
The bluest blood of England and Ireland, of France and 
Germany, flowed in his veins. On his mother’s side he was 
descended from the princely house of De Salis, and numbered 
among his ancestors Gui de Lusignan, the paladin who, 
according to the old legend, wooed the water-nymph Melusina 
for his bride. Through his father he traced his descent from 
the O’Byrnes, those ancient kings of Ireland whose heroic 
deeds still live in the songs of Wicklow, and from the famous 
Earl Warenne, who married Gundrada, once said to be a daughter 
of William the Conqueror. Early in the eighteenth century the 
chief of the clan O’Byrne married the heiress of the Leicesters, 
a Cheshire family which had settled at Nether Tabley in the 
days of the Plantagenets, and whose fourteenth-century manor- 
house, built of oak from the neighbouring forests, is still 
standing in the park at Tabley. The picturesque gables of 
crimson brick, the herb-garden with its old sun-dial, and the 
ancient chapel, rebuilt two hundred years ago by that eminent 
antiquary and loyal Cavalier, Sir Peter Leicester, are all 
reflected in the waters of the moat. Within the house nothing 
is changed. The armour of the old Cheshire squires still hangs 
upon the panelled walls; the tapestries which their wives and 
daughters embroidered still adorn my lady’s parlour; their 
spinning wheels and linen chests, the spinets upon which they 
made music, the very playthings which they used, have all been 
carefully preserved. At a short distance from this Old Hall, 
where the whole history of the past is as it were enshrined, 
stands the stately modern house, built in the last century from 
the designs of Carr, and decorated after the fashion of Adams 
and Wedgwood. The poet’s grandfather, created Lord De 
Tabley in 1826 by George IV, finished the new house after 
his father’s death, and became famous not only as a friend of 
the Prince Regent, but as a generous patron of art. Turner 
and Romney, Northcote and Martin, Ward and Opie, were 
among the painters who found shelter under his hospitable roof, 
and whose works adorn the picture-gallery at Tabley. There, 
among the portraits of Leicesters painted by Vandyck and 
Zucchero, by Lely and Kneller, by Sir Joshua and Coates, we 
recognise Lawrence’s picture of ‘ Hope’ wearing the features of 
the first Baroness De Tabley, Mademoiselle Cottin, the fair 
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daughter of a French émigré who had seen sixty-two of his 
relatives guillotined during the Reign of Terror before he fled 
for refuge to England. There too we see Turner’s paintings of 
Tabley Lake and Tower and of the golden carp which he 
caught in the fish-ponds, side by side with Gainsborough’s 
landscapes and Northcote’s portrait of himself, and that loveliest 
of all Romneys, ‘Emma Lady Hamilton,’ as she was in early 
girlhood, with a wreath of vine leaves in her bright hair, and 
her rosy lips parted in an exquisite smile. To this goodly 
heritage young Warren came. All his life he treasured the 
deepest affection for his beautiful home, and especially for the 
Old Hall, a place which might well appeal to the fancy of a 
poetic child. But every tree in the woods round Tabley, every 
plant in the meadows and along the brookside, was familiar to 
him. Both his letters and his poems abound in allusions to 
the daffodils and cuckoo-flowers in the fields, the old walnut 
tree where he had played as a child with his little sisters, the 
flights of plovers that wheeled in the gloaming about the low- 
lying walls of the Old Hall. Most of his winters, however, 
were spent in Italy, where the boy’s taste for antiquities was 
early developed. At Naples, when he was only eight years 
old, he began to collect Greek and Roman coins, and bought 
a cabinet to hold his specimens; and he always remembered 
his grief when sulphur got inside and turned his coins black. 
There too he wrote his first poem, on Joan of Naples, 
which was followed four years later by a drama entitled 
‘Casimir and Zelinda; or, Love and Chloroform.’ In 1847 
he went to Eton, where, in spite of a somewhat desultory 
education, he acquitted himself creditably, and already showed 
signs of that taste and love of poetry which distinguished 
him in after years. 


‘I always fancy,’ he wrote to an Eton master, Mr. Arthur Benson, 
a week or two before his death, ‘ that the first and second stanzas of 
“Jam satis terris” are rather weak. Is this very presumptuous? 
The Galatea is, however, a lovely sapphic, and a joy for ever. I 
liked it in the Fourth Form as much as I do now. There is just a 
purple patch or two, but it is divine.’ 


At seventeen he went up to Christ Church, and spent his 
first Long Vacation at Dresden with his friend, Lord Charles 
Bruce, and their tutor, Mr. Osborne Gordon, learning German 
and reading Goethe. There is a charming portrait at Tabley, 

inted by George Richmond, in which we see the young 
Osford undergraduate with a mass of fair hair falling over his 


forehead, and the shy, diffident expression in his light hlue 
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eyes that was so characteristic of his appearance in riper years. 
At Oxford he made many friends, and belonged to a group of 
able men all of whom, he was fond of saying, made their mark 
in life, except himself. Lord Lothian, Lord Cowper and his 
brother Henry Cowper, Lord Tollemache, Sir Henry Longley, 
Lord Edward Clinton, and Sir Baldwyn Leighton, who after- 
wards became his brother-in-law, were all included in this 
group. But the closest of all his friends was George Fortescue, 
a youth of great promise, who was drowned in 1859 while 
yachting in the Mediterranean with Lord Drogheda, and 
whose sudden and untimely death was a blow from which 
Warren never wholly recovered. Before this, however, he had 
left Oxford, after taking a double second-class in classics and 
modern history. His remarkable abilities already began to 
attract notice, and after declining an offer to go to India with 
Lord Canning, he accompanied Lord Stratford de Redcliffe to 
Constantinople in 1858. Here he spent most of his time in 
digging for coins in the Troad or hunting for them in the 
bazaars of Pera; and on his way home, at Athens, he was 
fortunate enough to secure a valuable collection of Greek coins 
of the time of Constans II, which had lately been found in 
Cyprus. His newly-formed friendship with Lord Strangford, 
whom he met in the East, and who introduced him to Professor 
Freeman, added zest to his favourite pursuit, and soon after his 
return home he joined the Council of the Numismatic Society, 
and wrote a series of papers on the Coinage of the Lycian 
and Achzan Leagues, as well as an essay on Greek Federal 
Coinage, in illustration of Freeman’s history of Federal 
Government. Professor Freeman himself regarded Warren as the 
first authority on Greek and medieval coinage, and constantly 
applied to him for information on disputed points. The great 
historian’s correspondence with ‘that mighty man, John of 
Warren,’ as he laughingly called his friend, ranges over fourteen 
or fifteen years, and is full of lively descriptions and witty 
remarks on places and people. Sometimes Freeman writes 
from Oxford, where he describes himself as acting journeyman 
to Johnny Green, and begs Warren to come and join the 
feasting at Merton, where Strangford and George Brodrick. 
and Roundell and Mackay are all making merry together. 
Now he urges his friend to join him on a tour through the 
Hanse towns, as he wants a companion whose tastes fall in 
with his own and who knows more German than he does. 
Then again he writes from Switzerland, where he has been 
hunting out Warren’s De Salis kinsfolk, and owns that he 
cannot contain his reverence for a Parliament which meets at 
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eight o'clock in the morning,' or for a President who lives 

‘I am more and more delighted,’ he writes from Neuchatel, ‘ with 
the small-state system. Nearly every town you come to is a capital, 
with the advantages of London or Paris, without the points in them 
which I loathe. In a big kingdom they would be all mere country 
towns, as dull as my neighbours at Wells, whom the jolliest of all 
men by way of a Prince-Bishop cannot keep from slumber.’ 


There are frequent allusions in these letters to the ‘Saturday 
Review ’—the Reviler, as Freeman habitually calls that weekly 

per—then in the pride of its most ler days. When 
Worren first settled in town in 1860, ek x began to read law, 
Douglas Cook, ‘ the shrewd but highly eccentric editor’ of the 
‘Saturday,’ as Sir Mountstuart calls him, quickly secured him 
as a contributor; and, during the following year, Lord De 
Tabley wrote as many as fifteen articles in his review. Until 
1865 he remained an occasional contributor to the paper, 
writing learned dissertations on serious subjects, such as 
German literature and contemporary poetry; or handling 
lighter topics, such as Country Houses, Agreeable People, Obtru- 
sive Dilettantism, or Damaged History, with that lightness of 
touch and gentle humour which made him so admirable a letter- 
writer. When he ceased to write for the ‘Saturday,’ George 
Henry Lewes enlisted his services on behalf of the ‘Fort- 
nightly Review,’ and the first number of that periodical con- 
tained a review of Mr. Swinburne’s ‘ Atalanta’ from his pen :— 

'* Your notice of Swinburne,’ wrote Lewes to his new contributor, 
‘is perfectly charming. I cordially agree in its opinions, and think 
the mode of criticism a model. Perhaps in the proof you might add 
a sentence about the exclusive iteration of flames and flowers, to 
which he compares everything.’ 
Apparently Lewes himself inerperet words to this effect, at 
the same time speaking of Mr. Swinburne as a minor poet, an 
unlucky phrase which in later years became the cause of 
infinite annoyance to Lord De Tabley. Not only did he shrink 
from meeting the poet, for whom he had a deep and lasting 
admiration, but when in 1877 he first met Mr. Theodore 
Watts, he told him frankly that he felt sure he could not care 
to know him after the way in which he had spoken of his friend 
in the ‘Fortnightly Review.’ To his surprise, Mr. Watts 
replied that he had never even seen the article in question, and 
the two men became the best of friends. 

Thus, before he had reached the age of thirty, young Warren 
was successfully launched on a literary career, and seemed to have 
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a brilliant future before him. During the sixties he moved in 
the best literary circles, and knew almost every man of note in 
London. As old friends of his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
watched his career with attentive interest, and showed him cordial 
kindness. He was a frequent and always a welcome guest at Lord 
Houghton’s breakfasts, where he first met Tennyson and Brown- 
ing, with both of whom he became afterwards intimate. He 
often visited the Laureate, both in London and at Aldworth; 
the bard was strongly impressed with the extent and accuracy 
of his visitor’s cA | knowledge, and consulted him on 
many points in connexion with plant- and bird-life. To 
Browning Lord De Tabley was deeply attached, and remained 
on cordial terms with him up to the time of his death, Ina 
first edition of ‘ Paracelsus,’ which he bought, together with first 
editions of Shelley’s ‘Cenci’ and Beddoe’s ‘ Poems,’ on what he 
called ‘a day of extravagance,’ Browning wrote the following 
inscription : ‘ Robert Browning wishes he had been privileged to 
give this book to his friend, J. L.W. June 14, 1878.’ In the 
same year the poet sent a copy of ‘Red Cotton Night-cap 
Country ’ to his friend with this graceful note :— 


‘My pear Warren,—You are about first editions of poems, even, 
you were pleased to assure me, when such are mine and not any better. 
By a sad event the little thing which will accompany this letter 
returns to me from the keeping of a friend, who originally begged it 
of me. 

‘ When I wrote the poem, I inserted all the true names of the persons 
and places, and only on getting the printed proofs was struck by 
the inconvenience of mentioning folks still “ alive,” and not unlikely 
kicking! §So I cancelled them altogether, substituting imaginary 
ones, which were published, even then, under the protest of an 
eminent lawyer, who considered them still libellous! But I ran the 
risk, preferring the proofs which you see, and, I hope, will please to 
accept. May you live till they become a curiosity, if nothing else! 
—Ever yours, Roszrt Brownna.’ 


During the early years of his residence in London, Lord De 
Tabley frequently dined at the Priory with George Henry Lewes 
and George Eliot, in the company of Mr. John Morley, Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, Sir Frederic Burton, and other well-known 
—_ He was also a constant visitor at the house of Lady 

illiam Russell, where he often met Lord Strangford and 
another friend, Prince Frederic of Schleswig-Holstein, generally 
known as Count Noer, with whom he kept up close relations 
till his death. Francis Turner Palgrave, Robert Buchanan, 
Edward Jenkins, the sculptor Woolner, and the artist Edward 
Lear, were among his friends and correspondents at this time of 
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his life; ten years later he made the acquaintance of Mr. Austin 
Dobson, who has told us how much he owed to Lord De 
Tabley’s fine scholarship, as well as of Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
whose charming picture of his friend is still fresh in our recollec- 
tions, As his taste for numismatics led him to form a lifelong 
friendship with Sir John Evans and Sir Augustus Franks, so 
his botanical studies brought him into close connexion with 
Sir John Lubbock, Sir Joseph Hooker, Mr. Thiselton-Dyer, 
Mr. H. C. Watson, and more especially Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff. Many were the long rambles which the two friends took 
together along the banks of the Thames, or in Kent and Sussex. 
‘There could not be a more delightful companion,’ writes Sir 
Mountstuart, ‘on a botanical excursion. He had the eyes of a 
lynx, and his minute critical knowledge was always at his com- 
mand,’ During the summer and autumn months at Tabley the 
same pursuits filled a large part of his time. The discovery of 
a rare plant or fern, the date of the return or departure of the 
swallows, were always carefully noted in his journals; and, as 
early as 1864, he formed the scheme of his ‘ Cheshire Flora,’ 
which was finally compiled twelve years later, At this period 
he wrote regularly for the ‘ Journal of Botany,’ and an excellent 
ee which he contributed to its columns, on the Flora of 
yde Park and Kensington, was published in a separate form 
by Messrs. Macmillan in 1878. 
‘What is your line now?’ wrote one of his friends (the late 
Sir Henry Dryden) to Lord De Tabley, after a lapse of several 
ears in their correspondence—‘ beetles or coins or grasses?’ 
But among these varied intellectual interests poetry remained 
the chief object of his life. So early as 1859, some months after 
his friend George Fortescue’s death, he published a small volume 
of verse under the pseudonym of G. F. Preston.* This was 
followed in 1861 and 1862 by two other books, a poem called 
‘The Threshold of Astrides,’ and a collection of ballads and 
lyrics, entitled ‘Glimpses of Antiquity.’ These early efforts 
contain the germ of many of Lord De Tabley’s later poems, 
while they reveal in a striking manner the close observation of 
natural fact and the deep melancholy that were the distinctive 
notes of all his verse. But no one read these little volumes. Not 
a single copy, Lord De Tabley always declared, was ever sold ; 
and so well was his secret kept that not even his own family 
discovered him to be the author. In 1863 he published 
another volume, bearing the name of ‘Preterita,’ under the 


* This volume has been said (‘ Dictionary of National Biography Dycomamenity 
on insufficient authority, to contain poems e Fortescue. ere is no 
trace of this in the book itself, or in Lord De Tabley’s private diaries. 
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new pseudonym of William Lancaster. In these s the 


note of sadness is even more predominant, and the love lyrics 
breathe the same spirit of loss and disenchantment. Life at 
best, the poet seems to say, is a poor affair; and he turns for 
relief from the present to the contemplation of an older and 
more heroic. age, and seeks comfort in those Greek themes that 
were his never-failing delight. ‘Eclogues and Monodramas’ 
appeared in 1864, and ‘Studies in Verse ’"—which the author 
modestly described as ‘rhymed exercises’—in 1865. ‘Don’t 
t me down as poet,’ he said to a young literary aspirant who 
ged leave to dedicate his first work to him. ‘It is a great 
name. Inscribe the book to a friend who is himself a writer 
of verse.’ 

These different attempts were succeeded by a far more 
important work, the metrical drama of ‘ Philoctetes,’ which was 
written at Tabley in the autumn of 1865, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan in the following March. This time public 
interest was at length aroused. Several critics compared the 
new drama to Mr. Swinburne’s ‘Atalanta,’ and praised it as a 
successful attempt to treat an Hellenic subject in an Hellenic 
manner. Mr. R, H. Hutton said that it produced the same 
impression of sad majesty as the finest Greek drama. Even in 
America ‘Philoctetes’ found admirers, and Mr. Stedman, 
in his ‘Victorian Poets,’ praised its severe and statuesque 
beauty in glowing language. Soon the authorship of the poem 

e an open secret. Mr. Gladstone was warm in his 
congratulations, and both Tennyson and Browning hailed the 
author as a brother-poet. Encouraged by this fret taste of 
success, Warren set to work with new ardour and produced 
another classical drama, entitled ‘Orestes.’ Unfortunately 
this work—which in Mr. Gosse’s opinion is still finer than 
‘ Philoctetes,’ and which certainly contains some passages of 
rare beauty—failed to meet with the same degree of approval. 
Mr. Hutton remarked that the poet was his own worst enemy, 
and he owned that after ‘ Philoctetes ’ he had expected something 
still better, but found himself disappointed. Accordingly the 
‘Spectator’ dismissed ‘Orestes’ with a brief and somewhat 
disparaging notice, which left a painful impression upon the 
poet’s mind. For some time afterwards Lord De Tabley ceased 
to write poetry, and determined to try his hand at prose. 
During the next few years he wrote no less than four novels, 
which were published by Bentley, and which, from a financial 
point of view, proved decidedly more successful than his poems. 
Late in the autumn of 1868, when his literary hopes had 
received this sudden check, Warren was invited to stand for 
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Cheshire in the Liberal interest, under the auspices of Lord 
Houghton and Mr. Gladstone. He threw himself with keen 
zest into the fray, and surprised friends and foes alike by the 
spirit and vigour of his speeches; but after a gallant fight he 
was defeated, and could never be induced to make another 
attempt to enter political life. Freeman, who had been 
defeated in the same election, condoled with him in an amusing 
letter. ‘Nous sommes tous,”’ he wrote, ‘dans le méme 
bateau,” as the Englishman said to the Frenchman, when the 
*bus seemed likely to topple over in the streets of Rouen. But 
I am a great deal worse whopped than you.’ But the love of 
history is a comfort in misfortine ; and the historian ends by 
begging his friend to find out all he can about the ‘ Pax’ coins 
of Edward, Harold, and William the Conqueror. 

After the death of his mother, Warren spent the winter 
of 1869-70 in Rome, with his father and sisters; and the 
opening of the QC£cumenical Council inspired him with a 
fine poem, which is quoted by Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff. 
On his return to England, he took a house in London and 
once more began to write I gat this time under his own 
name. One volume, called ‘Rehearsals,’ was published in 1870 ; 
another, bearing the name of ‘Searching the Net,’ appeared 
in 1873. These volumes contained many of the lyrics and 
dramatic monologues afterwards reprinted in 1893, and both, 
if they were not widely read, attracted considerable attention 
in literary circles. Mr. Austin Dobson expressed himself 
in terms of generous commendation, and Mr. G. A. Simcox, 
writing in the ‘Academy,’ did full justice to the opulent imagery 
and stately diction of ‘ Medea’ and ‘ Jael.’ Unfortunately Lord 
De Tabley’s next venture, a dramatic poem, ‘The Soldier of 
Fortune, which appeared in 1876, proved a disastrous failure. 
He had taken infinite pains with the work, which certainly 
contains some of his most vivid and animated descriptions, 
and was warmly praised by Tennyson and other com- 
petent judges. But it was severely handled by the ‘Spectator’ 
and hardly noticed by the other papers, and only eighteen 
copies were ever sold. This was a heavy blow to the poet, upon 
whose sensitive nature adverse criticism had a paralysing effect : 
he vowed that he would abandon poetry and never publish 
another line of verse. This resolution he kept for seventeen 
years. For some time he only wrote reviews in the ‘Athenzum,’ 
amongst others a criticism of Browning’s ‘Agamemnon,’ which 
highly gratified the poet, and short articles in ‘Notes and 
Queries,’ to which he contributed as many as fifty-one papers 
in the course of a single year. At the same time he 
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to collect book-plates, at the suggestion of a new friend, 
Mr. William Bell Scott, and soon became wholly engrossed in 
this new and fascinating pursuit. The ‘Guide to Bookplates,’ 
which he published in 1880, and to which all later writers on 
the subject have acknowledged their obligations, was the first 
work of the kind ever seen in England, so that in this instance 
Lord De Tabley may be said to have invented a new science, 
But with the strange fatality that seemed to beset his path, the 
book fell flat on the market, and during many years not a 
single copy was sold, Suddenly, about 1890, book-plates 
came into fashion and the whole edition was sold out at once. 


‘It is really very tiresome,’ wrote Lord De Tabley to a friend in 
1894, ‘how much the fashion book-plates are becoming, and it is 
like the irony of life that the only thing I should have succeeded in 
is what I look upon as a complete trifle. When I began collecting 
them people thought I was mad, and the curious thing was that for 
ten years my book remained perfectly dead. Then, all of a sudden, 
every copy went, and I could have sold three or four editions with 
the greatest ease.’ 


Fortunately his interest in plant-life remained as keen as ever ; 
he took several expeditions into Devonshire to study the flora 
of the West of England, and frequently discussed botanical 
matters with the leading authorities at Kew. But the most 
interesting of his letters at this time were those which he 
addressed to Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, who was Governor of 
Madras from 1881 to 1886. From the first Warren followed 
his old friend’s career in India with the greatest interest, and 
took as keen a pleasure in his accounts of the wonderful 
vegetation as of the ancient customs and traditions of the East. 
In return he sent him a series of letters full of vivid pictures 
and witty sayings, always gay in tone and kindly in feeling, 
and often, as Sir Mountstuart remarks, ‘adorably amusing.’ 
All Lord De Tabley’s rarest qualities, his rich scholarship and 
genial humour, his quickness in grasping the meaning of a 
situation and his skill in describing it, appear in this correspon- 
dence, which reveals the most attractive side of his personality. 
Here we can only give a single extract from a long letter 
written in December 1885, just after the general election. 


‘The huge political scramble is just over, and both sides are out 
of temper and sore at the result—the Liberals from their borough 
losses, the Tories from their crushing urban defeats. Many good 
men have gone down in the fray, Henry Cowper being one, Rendel 
and Maskelyne having emerged triumphant. an red-republican 
Chelsea, where I abide, all but returning a Tory, and next imagine 
cast-iron Tory Cheshire, where I abode, returning Liberals out of 
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seven districts. I did not receive a shadow of an invitation to stand 
for any one of the seven. “They want some one to smash up the 
land, and you won’t do,” said a man cynically to me. So they got 
mere carpet-baggers as their candidates when a local extremist was 
not forthcoming. In East Anglia a labourer arrived at the polling- 
booth with a halter over his arm. He duly voted, and then, turning 
to the Liberal agent, said, “‘ Where is she? I may as well lead her 
home at once.” He alluded, of course, to the:much-mentioned cow. 
In Salop (where my brother-in-law has been turned out) one old 
labourer was personally canvassed by each candidate, and refused his 
vote to both. On being asked by a neighbour why he would give 
his vote neither to More nor Leighton, he replied that he intended to 
keep such a good thing for himself; he had only just bs it, and he 
did not see why he should part with it. It has been the weather of 
the wolf here, raining first for a diluvian period and now the hardest 
frost. In Salop such of the voters as them went to the poll in 
boats, and such as had them not stayed away. My botany has been 
quite at a standstill, and my archmology little better. Franks has 
asked me to dinner on Christmas Day, the third of the party being 
an old digger named Z——, an opener of barrows and violator of 
sepulchral peace. We shall be an odd trio, and perhaps resemble 
the Cyclopes, who had neither manners, n ties, nor fixed 
habitations.’ 


On the death of his father in 1887, Lord De Tabley succeeded 
to the title and family estates, but he never took up his residence 
at Tabley, although he took deep interest both in the place and 

ple. Twice a year regularly he visited his home to receive 
scams and dine with his tenants in the Old Hall. The old 
servants who had known him from childhood looked forward 
eagerly to his coming, and still remember his old-fashioned 
courtesy and kindly sympathy. But he was never so happy as 
when he could escape from agents and estate business to his 
favourite plantation of brambles, or take solitary rambles in 
the woods and meadows round Tabley. Often, on spring and 
autumn evenings, he might be seen, wrapt in a grey shepherd’s 
plaid, sitting alone in some quiet corner, watching the birds 
and plants which he loved so well. As Tennyson once said of 
him, he was a Faun, a creature of the woods, whose true home 
was with the birds and flowers of the forest. 

About 1890, his old friends succeeded in bringing him a little 
more into society. He was elected a member of the Atheneum, 
a club which he said exactly suited him, since it had a good 
library, and not over-smart members or too formidable waiters, 
although he owned to feeling rather uncomfortable when he saw 
such distinguished personages as Mr. Lecky and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer walk up and down the rooms. At the suggestion of 
Vol. 191.—No. 381. 8 
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Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, he was elected a member of the 
Literary Society and of the ‘ Breakfast Club,’ and occasionally 
attended their meetings. But he still shrank from any return 
to his old literary pursuits, and in a note to an old friend he 
wrote: ‘I have little to tell of the years since we met, [ have 
‘grown old and dull, and completely commonplace. The tragic 
cares of life, the brambles and thorns, have sprung up and 
entirely choked literature and poetry.’ Just at this time an 
unexpected incident revived his old dreams and ambitions. 
In the spring of 1891, Mr. Alfred Miles published the fifth 
volume of his ‘Poets and the Poetry of the Century,’ and 
included several of Lord De Tabley’s poems in his selection, 
together with an admirable essay on their merits, which 
attracted general attention. The poet himself was surprised 
to see his neglected verses once more in print, and was. still 
more amazed to find that they were read and admired. What 
was more, Mr. Miles paid him a visit, and urged him to 

blish a volume of selections from his old poems. His 
ollieta-Low. Sir Baldwyn Leighton, and Mr. Theodore 
Watts warmly seconded the idea. They hunted out the for- 
gotten volumes, and induced their author to undertake the 
task of revision and selection, This was no easy matter. 
A bad attack of influenza had seriously weakened Lord 
De Tabley’s health, and at the sight of the first proof, all 
his old diffidence returned. At length, however, the difficult 
work was accomplished, and in March 1893 his volume of 
‘Poems Dramatic and Lyrical’ appeared. To his surprise it 
met with great and instant success. 

‘I have had a great surprise to-day,’ he wrote on the 7th of April 
from Poole, near Bournemouth, where he had spent the winter, 
‘almost as unexpected as if I had had a fortune left me. Not one 
word had I heard about the book, and I made sure the thing was 
done for, when, this morning, I see it stated in three different news- 
papers that every copy of the first edition has been sold, and that a 
third is being prepared. I am literally astounded if this is true. 
I expected to sell about fifty or a hundred copies at most, and I 
really cannot believe it.’ 

The news was perfectly true, and Lord De Tabley reached 
London to find his friends jubilant, and congratulations pouring 
in from all sides. Mr. Swinburne and Mr. George Meredith, 
Mr. Locker and Mr. Coventry Patmore, were as cordial in their 
praise as Mr. Gosse and Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Gladstone, 
one of the few readers who had long been familiar with Lord 
De Tabley’s poetry, rejoiced to find his old beliefs justified, 
and wrote that his own high opinion of the poet’s merits had 
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never altered. This time the critics were unanimous in their 
approval, and enthusiastic letters from Oxford undergraduates, 
ton and Winchester boys, and a host of unknown admirers, 
poured in upon the poet. When Mr. Swinburne was asked 
who in his opinion was best fitted to succeed Tennyson as 
Poet Laureate, putting himself and William Morris out of 
the question, he is said to have replied without a moment’s 
hesitation—Lord De Tabley. Rumours to the same effect 
~ came from Hawarden, and were repeated in the papers, much 
tothe poet’s annoyance. In this general outburst of enthusiasm, 
nothing was more striking than the welcome which the elder 
bard received from the younger generation of poets. Mr. Robert 
Bridges, Mr. William Watson, Mr. John Davidson, and 
others recognised the new singer’s genius with a warmth of 
appreciation and a generous sympathy that touched him 
deeply. For a little while Lord De Tabley enjoyed an Indian 
summer of success and prosperity. He dined and lunched at 
the Atheneum with his old friends, entertained the young 
ts and authors who had sought him out, renewed his former 
intimacy with Mr, Gosse, and made friends with Mr. Bridges. 
His appearance had grown dignified and imposing with 
advancing years. ‘There was something archaic, almost, 
one might say, hierarchical,’ writes Mr. Benson, ‘about his 
head, with its long rippled grey hair, transparent pallor of 
complexion, and piercing eye.’ 

Under the influence of these cheerful surroundings, Lord De 
Tabley began to write poetry with fresh vigour. But his old 
enemies, gout and influenza, attacked him in the winter, and 
although he had no difficulty in putting his ideas into words, 
he found it hard to find fresh motives and ideas for poems, and 
sighed for the old days when he used to jot down as many as 
ten new subjects in the course of a single morning. Even the 
admiration which his ‘Orpheus in Hades’ excited when it 
appeared in the autumn of 1893 failed to dispel his growing 
despondency. 


‘My friends have been very kind, he wrote to Mr. Benson, 
‘ respecting that minstrel, but the general public won’t have him at 
any price. Editors are already weary of me, and publishers, unless 
I pay through the nose, won’t touch me with a pair of tongs. So I 
pons begun to read astronomy. How charming is an absolutely new 
subject !’ 


However, at his publisher’s earnest entreaty, he succeeded in 

reparing a new volume of poems, which appeared in February 

1895. As ill-luck would have it, the copies were sent to 
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London by sea from Edinburgh, and for some days the whole 
edition remained to his dismay ‘ice-bound in the frozen 
Thames, among the gulls!” Eventually these troubles were got 
over, and the new poems, which included the ‘Orpheus’ and 
several fine elegies and pageant-pieces, received a cordial, if 
hardly so enthusiastic a welcome as the former volume. Some 
critics, however, pronounced the second book to be even better 
than the first; and Mr. Gladstone, who was especially en- 
couraging, strongly urged his friend to marshal his forces for a 
larger and more comprehensive effort, which should ensure 
his enduring fame and enrich English literature with a new 
masterpiece. But it was too late, for the poet's days were 
already numbered. In May 1895, Lord De Tabley spent a few 
days at his old home, and visited the neighbouring village of 
Lower Peover, where he heard the school-children sing and saw 
his favourite daffodils in flower in the meadows by the church- 
yard. The sun shone brightly on the young leaves, and he 
said that he had never seen the Old Hall looking so beautiful. 
But his old servants noticed his weary look and stooping form, 
and said to each other that their master would never five to see 
another spring. In June he left London for Poole, where he 
had spent several winters. The quiet little place on the 
Dorsetshire coast had grown home-like and familiar. He liked 
strolling on the beach in search of quartz and agates, and was 
often to be seen at the herbalist’s shop looking at the bundles 
of calamus and galingale in the window, which recalled 
medieval legends, Early in August he went on to Ryde. 
The orchards were laden with fruit, and the sight of a 
Siberian crab-tree rejoiced his heart. His old delight in 
flowering shrubs and rare plants was as keen as ever, and 
his letters to Sir Mountstuart and others were full of questions 
about old-fashioned plants, spikenard and dittany, and the 
hemony mentioned by Milton. He still read a few books, Sir 
Thomas Browne’s ‘ Religio Medici,’ Byron’s letters, the poems 
of Christina Rossetti—‘ the only woman,’ in his opinion, ‘ who 
could ever write poetry ’—and the works of Matthew Arnold, for 
whom he. always had deep respect, and whose descriptions of 
bird and plant-life he considered more accurate than those of 
any other poet. Some of his last letters were addressed to 
Mr. Arthur Benson, perhaps the one of all our younger poets 
with whom he felt most in sympathy. To him he spoke of the 
robins and willow-wrens at Ryde, and of a starling which 
could not perch on his window-ledge, ‘and somehow,’ he adds, 
‘made me think of your bird-sketches.’ 

On November 14th he dictated a long letter to Mr. Benson, 
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thanking him for a new volume of his essays, especially 
praising one on Gray. He added a short pac in his own 
writing, saying that his fingers were too stiff with gout to write, 
He was already dying. A week later his sister, Lady 
Leighton, arrived to find him unconscious, and on the 22nd 
he passed away. He was buried, by his own wish, not in the 
family vault with his fathers, but in the churchyard of Lower 
Peover, in the shadow of the beautiful old church built by his 
ancestors, of the same massive black oak as the Old Hall at 
Tabley. Here in this rural spot, described in one of his last 
poems, where the daffodils flower abundantly and the graves of 
the villagers lie thick together, a tall cross of Irish granite 
marks the resting-place of the third and last Lord De Tabley 
and Chief of the Clan O’Byrne. Deeply cut in the grey stone 
are his own lines :— 
‘ Peace, there is nothing more for men to speak ; 
A larger wisdom than our lips’ decrees, 
Of that dumb mouth no longer reason seek, 
No censure reaches that eternal peace 
And that immortal ease.’ 


So closed the life of this remarkable and richly gifted man. 
As botanist and numismatist, as prose-writer and essayist, he 
did good work in his day and attained renown in many 
different ways; but poetry was his first and last love, and it is 
as a poet above all that he would have wished to be remembered. 
In this he met with more success than many, but it may fairly 
be doubted whether he has secured a lasting place in the 
heart of his generation. The classical themes which he 
loved, the stately blank verse in which he took delight, did 
not appeal to the popular taste and were out of sympathy 
with the general tone and current of modern thought. In 
his taste for sumptuous pictures and glowing imagery, 
he sometimes lost sight of the general effect and was too 
ready to sacrifice the whole to details. Yet there are splendid 
passages scattered up and down the pages of his lyrical and 
dramatic poems—passages not only marked by the lofty 
melody and exquisite polish that lend peculiar distinction 
to all his verse, but by genuine passion and vigour. Take, for 
instance, the lament in which Jael, the slayer of Sisera, pours 
forth the trouble of her soul, while the shout and song of 
triumph go up to God from the camp of Israel :— 

‘My marvel is by what insidious steps 
The will to slay him ripened in my mood. 
For on that morning I had risen at peace, 
And all my soul was calmer than a pool 
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Folded in when the winds are gone... . 
And, as the day was instant everywhere, 

I came and held my station at the door 

To draw the glory in and make it mine. 
When suddenly a kind of weary mood 

At all my wre dal life and household days 
Clouded my soul and tainted her delight. 

It seemed such petty work, such wretched toil, 
To tend a child and serve a husband’s whims ; 
Meek, if my lord return with sullen eyes, 
Glad, if his heart rejoice ; to watch his ways, 
Live in his eye, hoard his least careless smile ; 
Chatter with other wives, manage and hoard, 
Quarrel and make it up—and then the grave, 
Like fifty thousand other nameless girls, 

Who took their little scrap of love and sun 
Contentedly and died. Was I as these? 

My dream was glory and their aim delight ; 
Should I be herded with their nameless dust ? 
Achievement seemed so easy to my hand 


In that great morning. .. . 
Then the battle shocks 
Deepened all morning in the vales, and died 
And freshened ; but at even I beheld 
A goodly man and footsore, whom I knew, 
And then my dream rushed on my soul once more ; 
Saying, This man is weary, lure him in, 
And slay him ; and, behold, eternal fame 
Shall blare thy name up to the stars of God. 
I called him and he came. The rest is blood, 
And doom and desolation till I die!’ 


Even finer is the closing passage from ‘Orpheus in Hades ’— 
surely one of the noblest blank-verse poems of modern times— 
in which the bard addresses his last impassioned appeal to the 
pale Queen, Proserpine, on behalf of his lost Eurydice :— 


‘ Forsaken Orpheus, smite once more the lyre ; 
Sweep all thy echoing chords and make an end. 
Let sorrow quell the deep and vanquish Fate. 

- Let song and pity, winged with burning words, 
Prevail upon a storm of melody, 

Melting the Queen’s inexorable heart, 

As wax before the furnace of my pain... . 
Lo, on my brow the toil-drops start as rain, 
Raised by the wrestling fervour of my prayer ; 
And all my blood beats in an agony 

Of hope and expectation. Ah! relent. 

I see sweet pity dawning in thine eyes, 
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Immortal. O my Queen, on thee returns 
Breath of the ancient meads, thy mother’s smile, 
The old, old days, the sweet, sweet times of eld. 
Thou shalt relent. O lady, is it much 

To thin the frequence of thy crowded realms 
By losing one poor captive, dearly loved ? 

She will return after a few brief years 

To thine eternity. °"Tis but one crumb 
Pinched from the side of thy great loaf of death, 
Daughter of Ceres ; but one grain of corn, 
Which in this nether world all winter slept 

To rise on wings of spring in glorious birth ! 


Clash, O my lyre, clash all thy golden chords! 
For we have won! I see the ghosts divide 

To right and left, a mighty lane of darkness, 
As from the utmost coasts of Acheron 
Eurydice comes sailing like a star. 

Dove of the cypress, come ; my hungry soul 
Awaits thee trembling with expanded arms.’ 


Again, there is in some of Lord De Tabley’s shorter lyrics a 
rare felicity of expression, a spontaneous music, that lingers in 
the ear, when more ambitious efforts are forgotten. 

There is a tender charm in this idyll of spring :— 


‘ The time of pleasant fancies 
For lass and lad returns 
In velvet on the pansies, 
In little rolled-up ferns. 
Spring comes and sighs and listens 
For the flute of nuptial bird : 
Her primrose mantle glistens 
But her footfall is not heard. 
She hides in wild-wood places 
To watch the young herb grow: 
And on the hyacinth faces 
She writes the word of woe... . 
In glades and groves of beeches 
he pensive lovers rest ; 
With sighs, in broken speeches, 
Their passion is confessed. 
In silence and emotion 
They give themselves away, 
To sail Love’s restless ocean 
For ever and a day. 
For ever and for ever 
They vow, for many a year, 
When leaves are young: they sever 
When leaves are turning sere... . 
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Spring ends, and Love is ended : 
His lute bas lost its tone. 

And the cadence, once so splendid, 
Dies in a wailing moan.’ 
The pathetic note which is the prevalent tone in most of 
Lord De Tabley’s poetry has found its happiest expression in 
his beautiful elegy, ‘The Churchyard on the Sands.’ Unfor- 
tunately this poem, the only one of his lyrics which has really 
attained popularity, is too long to be quoted, as it deserves, in 
full. We can only give the last three stanzas :— 
‘ Ah, render sere no silken bent, 
That by her head-stone waves ; 
Let noon and golden sumnier blent 
Pervade these ocean graves. 

And, ah, dear heart, in thy siill nest, 
Resign this earth of woes, 

Forget the ardours of the west, 
Neglect the morning glows. 

Sleep, and forget all things but one, 
Heard in each wave of sea— 

How lonely all the years will run 
Until I rest by thee.’ 


We will end these quotations with some fine lines from an 
Ode which, in its severe and lofty strains, its measured rhythm, 
and its sad consciousness of a stern unalterable Fate, recalls the 
chorus of a Greek tragedy :— 


‘ Strong are alone the dead. 
They need not bow the head, 

Or reach one hand in ineffectual prayer. 
Safe in their iron sleep 
What wrong shall make them weep, 

What sting of human anguish reach them there ? 
They are gone safe beyond the strong one’s reign. 
Who shall decree against them any pain ? 

Will they entreat in tears 
The inexorable years 
To sprinkle trouble gently on their head ? 
Safe in their house of grass, 
Eternity may pass, 
And be to these an instant in its tread, 
Calm as an autumn night, brief as the song 
Of the wood-dove. The dead alone are strong.’ 
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Art. XIII.—1. Official Telegrams from South Africa. 
2. Reports of Special Correspondents. 
3. Private Information, 


PAUSE in the war in South Africa marked the end of the 
year 1899. We propose to deal with the period before 
this pause, and to treat it as a whole, leaving later events to be 
dealt with on some future occasion. We purpose to touch as 
little as possible upon the political issues involved, but to deal 
almost exclusively with military affairs. Nevertheless it is 
obvious that certain questions of responsibility, which are 
closely connected with political or quasi-political issues, are an 
essential element in the history of the war, and that certain 
quasi-political considerations have, at least at the outset, exerted 
a potent influence upon its results. The time is not opportune, 
nor have we as yet sufficient information, for a full discussion 
of these topics; we shall hope to return to them on a later 
occasion. We can only briefly allude to some of them now, 
premising that when popular opinion is strongly aroused with 
regard to military concerns to which it has been hitherto 
wholly indifferent, it is apt to fix responsibility in the wrong 
quarters ; and that, even when it rightly assumes that certain 
offices or certain individuals have been in the wrong, it is too 
often ignorant of the conditions which have tended to produce 
the mischief. 
The first question which is in the mouth of every one is 
‘ How did it happen that we allowed ourselves to be caught by 
the Boers with an inadequate army in South Africa?’ There 
can be no doubt that there was a time when it would have been 
an easy matter for us to land an overwhelming force, whilst the 
Boers would have been unable to do anything against us. 
That was during the summer, when, from the absence of rain, 
and the consequent want of grass, it would have been impossible 
for the Boers to invade Natal. They could not have found 
food for their cattle and their trek-animals, and must have 
remained quiescent whilst we poured into South Africa 
as many troops as we pleased. The latest date when that 
could have been done with full effect was probably August last. 
For not seizing that opportunity the Cabinet is alone respon- 
sible. But let us consider! If in August the Cabinet had 
disembarked an army in South Africa, even this might not 
have prevented war. In the light of subsequent events, and 
with our present knowledge of Boer preparations, such a result 
is at least doubtful. But it would certainly have laid the 
Government open to the charge, not only of having failed to do 
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their best to keep the peace, but of having by their minatory 
action precipitated war; and such a charge it would have been 
difficult to rebut. In that case, not only would they have 
found the country lukewarm and divided in its views, but 
in all human probability they would, by their action, have 
perpetuated, for the duration of the war and after it, that 
condition of popular opinion. Nor is that all. Six months 
ago the ostensible leader of the Liberal party was proclaiming 
in the constituencies, as well as in the House of Commons, not 
only that he saw no occasion for war, but that he saw no cause 
for warlike preparations. Had strong action been taken then, 
his followers would gradually, almost unconsciously, have been 
committed to opposing the Government. Instead of fighting, 
we will not say as a United Kingdom, but as a United Empire, 
we should have fought as a nation divided against itself. The 
statement that a Cabinet with a majority of one hundred and 
fifty need have cared for none of these things seems to us the 
language of mere partisan critics. The Cabinet, of course, 
could have declared war, and could have carried on war in the 
teeth of the most active opposition that could have been 
gathered against it; but conceive the difference between a war 
waged with such national enthusiasm in all parts of the Empire 
as we now see, and a war like that of 1878 against Afghanistan 
or like the Boer War of 1881, when the nation had no heart in 
the cause. For our part we have no doubt that every thoughtful 
statesman, soldier, and citizen, and even those who have suffered 
bitter losses consequent upon our temporary weakness in this 
struggle, will agree that it is far better that we should have 
incurred the initial loss that we have incurred in the field 
than that the army should have fought with uncertain 
support from the nation behind it, and with a great party 
anxious to take advantage of any temporary unpopularity of 
the Government in order to reverse its policy and undo 
its acts. We enjoy the blessings of a constitutional and 
representative government. We cannot enjoy the blessings 
without also suffering from the defects. ‘Il faut souffrir pour 
étre libres.’ 

It may be urged that, even if the necessity, inseparable from 
parliamentary government, of obtaining national support for an 
enterprise of any magnitude, prevented the Cabinet from 
anticipating the Boer advance by sending an army to the Cape 
last summer, it was nevertheless possible so to strengthen the 
force in Natal as to render it more capable at least of holding 
its own until supports could arrive. Another division would 
have sufficed to keep open the communications between Durban 
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and Ladysmith, and to hold the bridges which have turned out 
to be of such immense importance. Such a reinforcement, 
being obviously insufficient for offensive movements, would 
have evaded the objections to which the despatch of 
a whole army corps was exposed, and, by rendering the 
investment of Ladysmith impossible, or at least far more 
difficult and hazardous, would have radically altered the later 
complexion of the war. But it should be remembered that 
to send out such a division without raising the battalions 
to war-strength by the addition of their reserves would have 
deranged our whole military system ; while, on the other hand, 
the calling out of the reserves would have been regarded as 
a challenge or a threat, and would therefore have exposed 
the Government to the charge of which we have already 
spoken. The first of these alternatives may be an argument 
against our military system; but, things being as they are, 
there seems to have been no choice except to send out a very 
large force, regardless of political consequences, or to wait and 
exhaust the chances of peace. 

But the general political considerations urged above do not 
account for the want of transport-ships adapted to convey 
cavalry and artillery, for the deficiency of land transport, which 
has hampered the movements of our troops and so gravely 
compromised our position in the initial stages of the campaign, 
and for the inadequacy, at least in point of quantity, of our 
otherwise excellent artillery, Various explanations may be 
given, and have been given, of these defects; and a certain 
national self-complacency comes out in the feeble apologies 
which regard such initial mistakes as inevitable, or at least as 
inseparable from the national character. It is our way, we are 
told, to begin in this blundering fashion, but we always come 
out right in the end. No doubt it is our way, but it does not 
follow that it is a good way; and previous successes won in 
spite of initial failures do not prove that it may not lead some 
day to a great disaster, as it did in France in 1870. The 
fault, in this case, may either lie at the door of individuals, or 
it may be more or less inherent in our parliamentary system. 
The mischief may have been due to that parsimony which is 
the temptation of all who control finance, or to a miscalculation 
as to the intentions and the resources of the enemy, or to both 
of these causes. Our main concern is with the military results 
of the above-mentioned defects, but it is worth while to pause 
for a moment in order to consider their origin, reserving 
fuller discussion to a later day. 

That Ministers were deceived, both as to the intentions of the 
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two Republics, and as to the forces at their disposal; there can, 
we think, be little doubt. With regard to the first point, we have 
Mr. Chamberlain’s own assurance that the ultimatum took him 
by surprise, and that down to the last moment he expected 
that peace would be maintained. He could not say he was 
sanguine, but he hoped. We need not comment upon this con- 
dition of mind, except to say that, if it is a sufficient answer to 
those fanatical opponents who insisted that the Colonial Secretary 
was from the outset bent on making war, it comes, on the other 
hand, perilously near a fool’s paradise. That it was shared by 
both parties may prove that the Government was not specially 
to blame ; but they were at least unfortunate. We turn to the 
second point—the miscalculation of the enemy’s resources. 
The active alliance of the Free State with the South African 
Republic could not, perhaps, have been foreseen, though, con- 
sidering the acrimony of President Steyn’s later correspondence 
with Sir A. Milner, and the facts which Lord Kimberley has 
recently revealed to the public regarding the intentions of 
the Free State in 1881, it might at least have been regarded as 
a possible contingency, and should therefore have been prepared 
for. It seemed indeed to many, at the outset, that the hostility 
of the Free State was a military blessing in disguise, because 
the numerical addition to the enemy’s forces would be unim- 
portant, while a comparatively easy route would be open to us 
through Bloemfontein to Pretoria. Moreover, as many of the 
Free State Boers would undoubtedly have joined the Transvaal 
forces in any case, it was better that the Free State should have 
been an open enemy than a false friend. On the other hand, 
it is clear that, but for the adhesion of the Free State, Kim- 
berley would hardly have been in danger, while the enemy 
would have been unable to seize the passes of the Stormberg 
hills and to raise the Dutch population of the northern part of 
Cape Colony against us. It is not too much to say that, what- 
ever the military advantages may have been—and these we 
have thrown away by our unfortunate change of plan—the 
hostility of the Free State has in other respects doubled the 
magnitude of our task; and that had it led—as it might have 
led—to a general rising in Cape Colony, that task would have 
become well-nigh insuperable. Yet this very serious event 
does not appear to have been foreseen: at all events it was 
not prepared for. If it was foreseen, why were not sufficient 
troops sent, even at the last moment, to Cape Colony as well 
as to Natal? The Colony, as it has turned out, required 
protection—perhaps we should say supervision—as much as 
any other part of our dominions in South Africa. 
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But, granted that the Government were deceived, and that 
no blame should be attached to them—though this is a large 
concession—for being deceived as to the intentions both of 
the South African Republic and of the Free State, can a 
similar defence be urged for the neglect to make sufficient 
military preparation, in regard to certain essential particulars, 
to which we have already alluded? That the Government 
underestimated the necessities of the case may be reasonably 
inferred from the vote of eight millions which they demanded 
and obtained in the October session.* It is inconceivable that 
such a paltry sum should have been demanded, had those who 
asked for it had any inkling how much would be required. We 
are driven to the inference that a serious miscalculation was 
made, Where the blame for this mistake should be laid; 
whether it was the result of misinformation or insufficient 
knowledge, or a refusal to listen to the warnings of the well- 
informed ; how far it was due to the constitution of the War 
Office, and how far to the tyranny of the Treasury—these are 
questions which we do not intend now to discuss, but to 
which answers will have to be given by and by. We may, 
however, remark in passing that the Intelligence Department 
ee so far as can now be gathered, to have been well 
informed ; and, if so, it follows that the War Office was not 


left in the dark. A carelessly worded remark, let drop by 
Lord Wolseley, gave rise at one time to the notion that this 
was not the case; but the speaker himself has recently corrected 
the mistake. It is difficult to avoid the inference that the 
defects to which we have alluded—the want of transport-ships 
adapted for cavalry and artillery, the want of land transport, 
the inadequacy, at least the numerical re Be of our 
f 


artillery—are due partly to the mistaken optimism of Ministers, 
and partly to the desire to spare the nation’s pockets, and to gain 
credit for economy, so far as possible. This is a natural and 
in some respects a laudable tendency of all Governments, at 
least of all Chancellors of the Exchequer; but there are limits 
to economy, and it is difficult to believe that they have not 
been overstepped in the present instance. Some of our defects 
are the results of long-continued starving, for which the 
present administration is no more—perhaps it is less—to blame 
than its predecessors; others, however, might have been 
prevented by timely expenditure within the last year. If it 
be true that repeated warnings and urgent demands were 


* Since this article was in type, Mr. Balfour, in his speech at Manchester on 
January 8th, has himself confessed the mistake. 
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fruitlessly addressed by experts to those in high places ;. that the 
Admiralty vainly begged to be allowed to take up transports, 
and eventually hired a large number on their own responsibility 
without the sanction of the Government; that officers sent out 
to foreign countries to buy mules and horses were not allowed 
to make any purchases until the very eve of the declaration of 
war—if, we say, these things turn out eventually to be true, 
then either our administrative system is sadly in need of repair, 
or a very grave responsibility rests upon those who, in their 
ill-judged parsimony, ‘spoilt the ship for a hap’orth of tar.’ 
We say ‘those,’ for we seek no individual scapegoat. The 
solidarity of the Ministry is a fundamental principle, and on 
the whole a beneficial principle, of our constitution; and if 
blame ‘is to be laid on any for this ‘ penny-wise, pound-foolish’ 
policy, the Government as a whole must bear it. 

Nor, again, can this responsibility, which we may not con- 
centrate on any single member of the Cabinet, be fairly shifted 
from their shoulders to those of any other body of persons, be it 
the permanent staff of the Treasury or the War Office, or the 
public at large. The instincts of Treasury clerks tend, no 
doubt, towards economy, it may be towards undue parsimony. 
It is their business to supervise, and, if need be, to check 
expenditure; their training and habits, the inevitable limi- 
tation of their mental horizon due to immersion in details and 
to the constant handling of money rather than affairs, may lead 
them to take narrow and pedantic views, and to stint where 
spending is required. But, after all, they are subordinates, and, 
when they have said their say, the superior authority must 
decide. ines years ago a distinguished soldier, then in office, 
pointed out and protested—as soldier after soldier has since 
then protested—against the inadequate proportion of artiller 
in our army. A Treasury clerk replied that the General's 
protest was absurd, because the proper proportion between men 
and guns was not what he stated it to be, but something else. 
That minute must exist in two offices at least, and should be 

roduced when the time for enquiry has come. It was not, 
however, the clerk who was to blame, but those who preferred 
his advice to that of the military expert. 

As to the War Office, it must be remembered that, at the 

nt time, we have, in the old sense of the term, no 
mmander-in-Chief. The old powers of the Commander-in- 
Chief have been taken away, and the control of the army has 
been centred in an ‘Army Board,’ of which the Commander-in- 
Chief is only a member, Power has been distributed among 
the various offices, over which the Secretary of State for War 
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stands alone supreme. The old dual government of the army 
has been abolished, and the military element subordinated to 
the civil to such an extent that every letter addressed to the 
War Office is now sent to the Under-Secretary for War. All 
power and therefore all responsibility are focussed in the Secre- 
tary of State. Whether this change deserves to be called a 
reform or a blunder this is not the occasion to enquire ; we only 
desire to point out that the responsibility for military efficiency 
rests ultimately with the Ministry, and with the Ministry alone. 
It may be that the constitution of the War Office is bad, that 
its administration is too much centralised, that its departments 
are not properly co-ordinated, that its personnel ought to undergo 
a radical change. These points we shall have to enquire into 
hereafter, when we shall also have to ask why it is that our 
field-artillery is so far below the proportion to other arms 
which is recognised as necessary in the armies of other Powers ; 
why we have no small quick-firing guns; why one invention 
after another, like that of the Vickers-Maxim 1-lb. gun, which 
did such execution at the Modder River, or the Maxim-Norden- 
felt, which appears to have destroyed our batteries at Colenso, 
has been refused by the wealthiest Power in the world, to be 
utilised against us by our foes. We cannot say at present 
whether the primary responsibility for these defects rests with 
the Government—and by this we mean, of course, not the 
present Government only, but its predecessors also—or with its 
advisers in the War Office or elsewhere. But the ultimate 
responsibility must rest with the supreme authority. The 
action or inaction of the War Office is the action or inaction 
of the Government ; and, if the Office is inefficient, the Govern- 
ment is to blame. It has been urged by the scape-goat hunters 
that, if the Commander-in-Chief could not get what he wanted, 
he should have resigned. It may be so; but this is a heroic 
measure which might, after all, have been ineffective, and the 
suggestion of which indicates, in any case, where the ultimate 
responsibility lies. That the Commander-in-Chief was not 
altogether unsuccessful is clear from the fact that the last 
military estimates were the largest ever presented to Parlia- 
ment; and one of the largest items was devoted to the increase 
and improvement of that very arm of which we stand so much 
in need. But unfortunately an adequate artillery cannot be 
created in six months. 
The Government of a democratic country is, no doubt, in a 
very difficult position, If its military expenditure is lavish in 
time of peace, it is attacked from all sides, and loses many 
votes ; and a Government has much to keep in view besides 
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war. If,on the other hand, it is parsimonious, and is driven to 
war, it suffers for its predecessors’ short-comings as well as 
for its own. The public at large must bear a share of the 
blame. But, after all, the safety of the Empire should be the 
first consideration of every Government, and it is its duty 
to bring the necessities of the case before the nation. Public 
opinion, when once roused, can do a great deal; but it is not 
easily roused, it is distrustful of itself in regard to highly 
technical details, and its force is, generally speaking, inter- 
mittent. It has indeed effected a great change in the navy, but 
the need of reform was crying, the danger imminent, and the 
subject far nearer to the popular heart than the army has ever 
been. In the case of so complicated a problem as that of 
military organisation, the nation looks to its rulers to give it 
a lead. Private individuals can do little to bring public opinion 
to bear upon a question about which hardly one man in a 
hundred can have views of his own, especially when the 
opinions of those individuals differ as widely as they do. The 
people, therefore, cannot be expected to urge measures upon 
the Government ; it is for the Government to propose measures 
to the people. Nor is there any reason to suppose that this 
would be done in vain, The nation has borne, without a word 
of complaint, a largely increased expenditure upon the navy ; 
it has even welcomed that expenditure ; and there can be little 
doubt that it would be equally ready to spend money upon its 
army, were a Government to say frankly and firmly that such 
and such changes were required. Here, then, again we come 
to the same conclusion as before, that, if our preparations have 
been inadequate, if our military system is at fault, it is primarily 
to the Government that we must look for amendment. 

With these preliminary remarks, we pass to consider the 
chief incidents of the campaign, and the effects which our 
initial deficiencies have exerted upon its course, 

First of all, we have some observations to offer respecting 
the transport of our troops from these shores, which must be 
taken into account in any just judgment of the circumstances 
in which we now find ourselves in South Africa. It must be 
remembered that the transfer of troops across the sea is in no 
way a question for the War Office, but that it entirely depends 
upon the mercantile marine and the action of the Admiralty 
in taking up and preparing mercantile ships for the purpose. 
Now, when the order for mobilising the army and the notice to 
the Admiralty for the preparation of ships was issued, it was 
clearly impossible for the Admiralty to take up ships that were 
in Hong fons or other distant ports. It has been constantly a 
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matter of reproach to the Admiralty that they did not take up 
at once our quickest ocean liners; but a moment’s reflection 
will show that no shipping Company keeps such vessels 
waiting indefinitely in English ports, They exist for the 
purpose of carrying ngers and commerce to the furthest 
ends of the earth. Therefore naturally at any given moment 
the bulk of these vessels are not in English ports; and of those 
few that are in port, the greater number are pretty sure to be 
taking in cargo or engaged on some business which it is 
difficult or impossible to break off. There have been some 
complaints that the Admiralty has been pe in its 
demands as to the changes required in the fitting up of the 
ships. That is a question that can only be determined by 
careful investigation and report, What is certain is that the 
indispensable changes must in any case have been very 
considerable, because obviously the great trans - oceanic 
steamers are fitted up for their own special purposes, which 
are not those of an army on the move. For the transport of 
infantry comparatively little change is required, and the ships 
for infantry were quickly got ready; but, when it came to 
sending artillery or — the changes in internal fittings, 
in all but the comparatively small number of ships which are 
specially designed for horse-transport, were necessarily very 


large. 

Unfortunately in making those changes another difficulty 
intervened—one much more important in its influence on the war 
than is at all recognised at present. It consisted, in fact, in the 
labour troubles. The facilities for coaling in the port of London 
have been entirely determined by the rule of the dockyard 
labourers and their ‘ bosses,’ who triumphed, at all events for a 
time, in the great dockyard strike. The consequence is that in 
most of the London dockyards there is no such machinery as is 
provided in Glasgow, for instance, for the rapid shipment of 
coal; and under these circumstances, to our certain knowledge, 
the ‘boss’ in many instances utilised the situation to take the 
country by the throat in the hour of its need. Having directed 
the workmen to enter into no contract, he waited till troops 
were ordered for embarkation, and then told the men to lay 
down their tools, thus dictating fresh terms on every fresh 
emergency. The coal-heavers in particular have shown a very 
distressing want of patriotism. Nobody who has watched 
the movements of transports can have failed to observe how 
often a ship has been sent to Liverpool, to be prepared for 
the transport of troops, and has thence been sent round to 
Southampton. This was solely because of labour troubles in 
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Liverpool, Almost everywhere the ‘ bosses’ have proved to be 
the deadliest enemies of the men who accept their dictation ; 
and they have so interfered with business that in case after case, 
which has been recorded without any explanation in the papers, 
the ships have been transferred from the private yards to 
Government yards because it was impossible to get them 
rapidly finished in the former. That has been one of the most 
serious causes of delay. It is a complete misunderstanding to 
assume that the Admiralty, since the war began, has stinted 
its expenditure. The Admiralty has not required the outcries 
of the newspapers to perceive that it was well worth while 
to spend money in order to get our troops rapidly to the front. 
Fully three times the ordinary wage has in many cases been 

id, and yet this has not always obtained the services required. 
Shipwrights who were receiving fifteen shillings a day have 
knocked off work because some slight change was made in the 
fittings, or on some equally paltry excuse. 

But the chief cause of such delay as took place was, 
undoubtedly, that the Admiralty were not directed to commence 
their preparations at. a sufficiently early date. The impression 
which is said to prevail in some well-informed quarters, that 
mobilisation was effected more rapidly than the Admiralty 
expected, may possibly be true. If so, the Admiralty only 
shared a very wide-spread belief, for Lord Wolseley’s assertion, 
that the troops would be ready before the ships, had generally 
been laughed out of court. As a matter of fact, the ships have 
often kept the troops waiting, while in no instance have the 
ships waited for the troops. But for this we have no right to 
blame the, Admiralty, which could not enter upon a large 
expenditure without the sanction of the Treasury and the orders 
of the Government. 

In one point only, so far as we are aware, has there been any 
avoidable delay in the preparation of the army for embarkation. 
We had plenty of we horses to meet the requirements of 
the cavalry, but the Remount Department was so overwhelmed 
by the work of examining them before passing them into the 
service, that they could not be delivered in time. In many 
instances the horses only arrived just at the moment when the 
troops were going to embark. This rendered it impossible to 
train the new horses that were sent in, or to work the reservists 
with cavalry regiments as a whole. In many cases it was 
exceedingly difficult, and in some impossible, to fit saddlery on 
the horses at all. In that particular there can be no doubt 
that the condition of the mounted forces as disembarked in 
South Africa was not as satisfactory as it ought to have been. 
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In connexion with this cause of unreadiness another difficulty 
must here be alluded to. That horses cannot be expected to 
arrive in thoroughly good condition after three or four weeks at 
sea is obvious; and it is vital that they should be provided with 
accommodation calculated to minimise this deterioration so far 
as possible. In this respect much trouble has been experienced, 
which a greater degree of forethought might have obviated. 
As to the best method of stowing horses there has evidently 
been much difference of opinion among those concerned. 
This is, however, a matter on which there is probably some 
consensus among those best 5 oa to judge, namely, those 
numerous persons who are regularly employed in shipping horses 
from South America, Australia, and elsewhere; and we should 
have thought that the authorities might have arrived at a 
definite conclusion upon it long ago. But, to judge from the 
results, this was not the case. The methods employed varied 
widely, and some of them failed disastrously. The case of 
the ‘Rapidan, for instance, is notorious. In another respect 
the inferiority of the transports for the mounted arms has most 
gravely interfered with the proportion of artillery and cavalry 
in the field. The ships were so bad that numbers of horses 
and guns have been lost, while whole batteries have been kept 
back for months from the fighting just at the time when they 
were most needed. The story of the three batteries of artillery 
for which transport was originally ordered in June as a 
reinforcement for Sir George White, and which never reached 
him at all, because of the breakdown of the ‘ Zayathla’ and the 
‘ Zibenghla,’ is well known. We have not been able to make 
anything like a complete list of the losses due to accidents 
during transport, but the following are some of them. 

The 9th Lancers lost over one hundred horses coming from 
Durban to the Cape. A squadron of the Inniskillings was on 
a ship which broke down at St. Vincent, and they were delayed 
nearly three weeks, The 12th Lancers had very bad weather 
and lost a great many horses. The ‘ Ismore,’ with a squadron 
of the 10th Hussars, ran ashore, and practically all the horses 
were lost, The Horse Artillery battery on that ship lost all 
their guns, all their horses except fifteen, and all their kits 
and stores. Four batteries, i.e. twenty-four guns, and three 
cavalry regiments, kept back from fighting, or seriously injured, 
constitute a loss to the army at the front that is, to say the 
least, appreciable; and we owe it to defective ships, or to ill- 
arranged fittings, or to mistakes in seamanship. Still, when 
all the losses are reckoned up, we cannot say they are very 
large, considering the serious difficulties to be overcome. 
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Exercise on board ship is very important, both for horses 
and men, but it can only be obtained in roomy vessels chosen 
for the purpose. It may be remembered that during the Tel-el- 
Kebir campaign the Guards broke down lamentably in a com- 

tively short march over a difficult bit of desert, the reason 
ing that they had been living on board ship for weeks highly 
fed and without exercise. That was a lesson which was not 
forgotten ; and, so far as the men are concerned, all arrange- 
ments have been made for giving exercise to the troops on board 
ship. A systematic gymnastic drill] has been devised expressly 
in order to keep men in good condition for marching as soon as 
they land. Obviously, however, the practical carrying out of this 
depends upon there being room on the decks for the men to be 
exercised. Again, in the best ships there has been no difficulty 
in arranging to take down the separating boards between the 
horses and to give them ample exercise round the deck on 
which they stood. On the other hand, in many inferior ships 
the horses, guns, and men have been so stowed that it was 
impossible for man or horse to have any adequate exercise from 
the time of leaving England to the time of arrival in South 
Africa. This is a matter that may be of vital consequence, 
and it is to be hoped that the lessons to be learnt from our 
experience in this war will be treasured up against future 
campaigns. We must not forget that in all our wars—unless 
we are invaded—a sea transport, longer or shorter, will be 
necessary. The process of disembarkation has, in this case, 
been easy, for it took place in friendly ports, but it may not 
always be so; and the army that is to do its work must be an 
army organised and trained for the purpose of ship transport 
and for landing from ships as well as embarking on them. In 
our judgment, every year, or every other year at all events, a 
regular scheme of embarkation and disembarkation on some 
part of this island or of Ireland should be carried out, in order 
to train both navy and army in the joint working which is 
essential for the maintenance of the Empire. 

In the present instance, the order in which troops went out to 
South Africa was determined by the facilities which existed in 
this country for obtaining and preparing ships for transporting 
the different arms of the service. Infantry were much more 
easily embarked than cavalry or artillery, and were despatched 
without waiting for the other arms, because it was desirable to 
place on the scene of action without delay such troops as could 
be sent. If ships had been ready for the cavalry and artillery, 
cavalry and artillery would have been sent earlier. They could 
not be provided; and that is the reason why, in the earliest 
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stages of the campaign, we were so lamentably deficient in 
artillery and cavalry. It is true that we had not in the whole 
country sufficient artillery for the force that we have found it 
necessary to send out—that is another question—but so far as 
concerns the representation of different arms in the early stages 
of the campaign, the deficiency of artillery and cavalry was dua 
to this one cause and to no other. Had we had three times as 
many guns as we actually possess, we should not have had 
any more at the front in the earliest period of the war. It 
seems to follow that vessels, properly designed for the transport 
of large numbers of cavalry and artillery, should always be 
kept in readiness, or duly registered for service if required. 
Surely we are rich enough to bear this expense. 

There is one more point, and a very serious one, to be 
touched on before we approach the question of military events 
in South Africa itself. The deficiency of land transport has 
evidently been a very grave hindrance to the troops in the 
field. However well the scheme of mobilisation may have 
worked, however rapidly the troops may have been despatched 
from our shores, it would have been almost as well to retain 
them in this country as to land them at the Cape or in Natal so 
inadequately provided with the means of locomotion as appears 
to have been the case. Forced, as our armies have been, to 
adhere to the railways, their line of march has inevitably 
been determined for them in advance, their direction has been 
obvious to the enemy, and the possibilities of resistance have 
been enormously increased. Let us imagine how the German 
invasion of France in 1870 would have fared had the German 
troops, like ours, been glued to the sleepers. How would they 
have crossed the Moselle, circumvented Metz, and cut off the 
French retreat from that place? Or again, how would the 
Crown Prince have made the famous flank-march on Sédan, 
which decided the fate of France and of the Imperial dynasty ? 
It is true that the problem of transport is much simpler for the 
Germans than for us, who in one part of our dominions have 
to use men as beasts of burden, in another mules, in a third 
waggons, and are forced to create a railway in a fourth; but, 
after all, this only means a little more thinking before the 
campaign begins. In our own case, either the transport should 
have been prepared at home and sent out with the divisions 
first despatched, or it should have been provided—which, with 
forethought and an open purse, would surely have been easy— 
on the spot, Neither alternative seems to have been adopted, 
and it is to be feared that this defect was again due to our 
apparently ineradicable habit of endeavouring to save at the 
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beginning, for which we have to pay ten times over, in blood 
and money, before the end. 

When we come to examine the military operations in South 
Africa, we note at the outset the influence which certain 

litical considerations exerted on the early stages of the war. 
Political considerations they were, and yet, looking to the 
history of the American Civil War, one cannot help recognising 
that they were to a certain extent military considerations as 
well. From a purely military point of view, the distribution 
of the troops made by Sir W. Symons, when he divided the 
army between Glencoe and Ladysmith, was a preposterous one. 
There has in that sense never been any defence for it ; but the 
real cause which led to it was this, that the Government of 
Natal implored the military authorities to protect the loyal 
subjects of as large a part of Natal as possible, and also to 
guard the coal mines of Dundee. The arrangement actually 
adopted appears to have been a most unfortunate compromise 
between the defence of the frontier—which the Natal Govern- 
ment are said to have originally proposed—and a retirement 
behind the line of the Tugela. es it is certain that 
nothing can be more disastrous than to allow political consider- 
ations of this kind to override military necessities. The 
political objects are sure to suffer in the end. An army 
dispersed is certain to be defeated, and will inevitably fail 
to ensure safety for those whom its dispersion was intended to 
protect, It is essential, even from a political point of view, 
that the distribution of the army shall be directed to one 
purpose, and one purpose only—that of securing victory. But 
on the other hand it happened during the American Secession 
War—as during our own Civil Wars and other wars of a similar 
nature—and in a large measure it has happened in this, that 
in the early portions of the struggle recruiting grounds were a 
principal object. It was clear that the Boers, entering Natal, 
would be able to recruit their own forces from the disloyal 
inhabitants of that province, and to render impotent the services 
of the loyal. So long, therefore, as there was no certainty that 
the Boers would invade in great strength, and so long as it 
seemed likely that a large portion of the country could be held, 
it was at least from a quasi-military point of view right to hold 
as much as possible of Natal and the Cape. 

Sir W. Symons was firmly convinced that with the forces he 
had at Glencoe, connected as Glencoe was by railway with 
Ladysmith, he would be able to hold his own. Events have 
shown that this was impossible from the outset: at all events, 
it became impossible from the moment when the adhesion of 
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the Free State enabled the enemy to attack his communications 
from the left rear. But, considering the success with which at 
Glencoe he checkmated the initial scheme of the Boers, it is 
probable that, but for his wound, the error would have had no 
serious consequences. Unfortunately he continued to retain 
command while in a condition in which no man is fitted to 
form a sound judgment or to command an army. In this 
condition he appears to have agreed to an armistice with the 
Boers, which saved from destruction the portion of their arm 
which he had defeated. Had the defeat of Lucas Meyer's 
commando been turned into utter rout, the moral effect on the 
remainder of the Boer army, coupled with the defeat at Elands- 
laagte, might have been such as to enable General Symons at 
least to make a very different kind of retreat from that which 
in fact became necessary. This retreat, and the consequent 
abandonment of a large quantity of stores, together with the 
wounded, at Dundee, were serious disadvantages with which 
to begin the campaign. Had the stores been saved, and the 
whole force with its equipment been concentrated in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ladysmith, it ought at least to have been possible 
for Sir G. White to maintain his connexion with Colenso, 

Here we come to what is really the crucial point of the 
whole campaign. The battle of Elandslaagte, despite its. 
success, and those of Glencoe and Reitfontein, despite their 
— success, were entirely overbalanced by the disaster of 

icholson’s Nek. It must be understood that the failure on 
that day occurred on the right as well as on the left of the line. 
It was not merely the loss of the two regiments and the mule 
battery, as we at first supposed, that made it unfortunate. The 
reverse was quite as serious on the right, and it was the reverse 
on the right that entailed the losses on the left. The British 
soldier, not to be surpassed in attack or in tenacity, is by no 
means equally good in a retreat; and a disaster, far worse than. 
what actually occurred, was only narrowly avoided. The naval 
guns seem to have saved the situation. We shall have more- 
to say of the tactics of this battle by and by. 

As we read the story of the campaign, the failure on 
October 30th was so unexpected, triumphant success had been 
so confidently anticipated, that no arrangements had been 
made for dealing with the situation which the event entailed. 
It was in consequence of that defeat that Sir G. White’s com- 
munication with Colenso was severed, and that he was shut 
up in Ladysmith. Now the maintenance of the connexion of 
that army with the southern portion of Natal was essential, if 
Sir G. White was to fulfil the part which was designed for him 
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in the working out of the ign. According to the original 
idea, whilst Sir G. White held Natal and kept back the Boers, 
the army corps under Sir Redvers Buller, consisting of three 
divisions and other troops, was to march straight through 
the open country of the Free State upon Bloemfontein and 
ultimately upon Pretoria. When Sir Redvers Buller arrived 
at the Cape he found these plans upset by the fact that Sir 
G. White was besieged in Ladysmith ; and it appeared necessary, 
in order to prevent the surrender of a British force, that imme- 
diate steps should be taken for his relief. Our own impression 
is that that relief would have been satisfactorily accomplished 
had Sir Redvers Buller adhered to the original programme, 
and, leaving Ladysmith and Kimberley to take care of them- 
selves, had moved forward, as soon as he had been able to 
land and organise his army, upon the centres of the enemy’s 
resistance. The very fact of his so moving forward would 
have drawn away the forces from before Ladysmith and 
Kimberley. To say this is in no way to reproach Sir Redvers 
Buller, because it is to be presumed that he hgd not adequate 
information as to the length of time for which Kimberley and 
Ladysmith might be expected to hold out. Considering the 
number of carrier pigeons which we are told are in Ladysmith, 
it is a little difficult to understand why he did not obtain full 
information. That he did not obtain it appears evident, for 
from the time of his arrival at the Cape he felt it to be his one 
duty to move to the relief of Ladysmith, and apparently also 
felt it to be his duty to send Lord Methuen to the relief of 
Kimberley. It appears certain that, here again, strong political 
influence was brought to bear. It was feared that the fall of 
either of the besieged towns would lead to a rising throughout 
Cape Colony. The result of subordinating a paramount maxim 
of strategy and the lessons of all military experience to political 
considerations and momentary panic has been that, in the 
fruitless attempt directly to relieve the towns, serious defeats 
have been incurred, and the danger of a general rising, which 
must have been checked by a concentration in the north of 
Cape Colony, has been increased rather than diminished. A 
commander who, at the outset of his campaign, is forced by 
circumstances, in which he has had no concern, to conform to 
the wishes of his enemies, starts at a great disadvantage. Such 
has, in fact, been Sir Redvers Buller’s position throughout; and 
it seems to us to date back to the day of Nicholson’s Nek. 

On the general results of these initial mistakes, an admirable 
criticism, from the pen of a German general, has appeared lately 
in the ‘Globe.’ It runs as follows:— — 
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You will remember my pointing out from the 
that your smal] forces, dispersed at different points in Natal, as w 
as on the other frontiers, ought never to have tried to fight decisive 
battles, but ought slowly to have drawn back towards the coast or 
the advancing reinforcements. By allowing themselves to be 
surrounded and blocked up at such open places as Ladysmith, 
Kimberley, and Mafeking, they not only ran the great risk of bien 
starved out there or of being forced to surrender, but, what I consider 
much worse, they took away from the forces coming up from England 
the free mode and line of action. I have not yet seen this chief law 
of strategy pointed out in any one of the remarks or criticisms in the 
papers. But it is quite evident that armies, or detachments of rescue, 
marching forward with such a fixed route to save one or other place, 
must fight in most unfavourable circumstances. The enemy, 
knowing your forces must approach by this or that road, can easily 
take up the most formidable position on the very road. There is 
left no means of mancuvring, or of combined action, or of taking 
another way of threatening vital points (capitals) of the enemy. 
You are bound for the place to be rescued, | on you must go and 
fight. Thus I am of opinion that half your strength has been 
wasted from the beginning, and all generalship and strategy has 
been, so to say, nailed fast before operations really began.’ 


That criticism seems to us to be sound in every particular ; 
but we may carry it yet further, and say that, even assuming 
the capacity of resistance recently displayed by the besieged 
places to have been under-estimated at first, and supposing their 
speedy fall, unless relieved, to have appeared probable to our 
commanders, the better course would have been to compass their 
relief by attacking the enemy elsewhere. It is an old lesson of 
military history that the best mode of lessening the stress of an 
enemy’s attack is not to meet it directly, but to strike at the 

int which he is most anxious to guard. An excellent 
illustration of this principle may be drawn from the life of 
Clive, who may, indeed, be said to have saved India for us by 
not, if we may so put it, going to the relief of Ladysmith or 
Kimberley, but by marching on Bloemfontein. There is a very 
interesting and striking passage on this subject in Colonel 
G. B. Malleson’s ‘ History of the French in India,’ from which 
we quote the following words. He is speaking of the blow 
which Clive struck at Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, when 
Trichinopoli was being besieged just as Ladysmith is now. 
Applying the general principle involved, he says :— 

‘The general who hesitates to do this, though he sees that if it 
could be done it would save him and ruin his enemy, does not 
calculate on the inevitable effect which such a movement must 
produce on the morale of the force opposed to him, especially 
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when that force constitutes the principal, perhaps the entire, avail- 
able army of the enemy. He does not consider that such a movement 
must lyse the onward march of his opponent. Yet history 
abounds with such examples. Even Frederic II gave up, at a 
critical period, his movements on Saxony when he found the 
Austrians were marching on Berlin. And if he, a consummate 
master of the art of war, would act thus, what may we imagine 
would be the effect of such a movement on men of inferior capacity ? 
It must always be startling, almost always decisive.’ * 


That seems to us, even as the case stood after Sir George 
White had been beleaguered, to represent the course which it 
would have been best to follow in this campaign. Had the 
army corps, as originally arranged, swept up through the Free 
State upon Bloemfontein, it is practically certain that the Boers 
must have moved away from Ladysmith and from Kimberley 
in order to meet the threatened attack. There would have been 
ample time, as we now know, for the army to have gathered 
securely on the Orange River, and, having forced the Boers to 
conform to its movement and defeated them in the open, to 
have moved subsequently from the enemy’s rear—had this been 
necessary—to the relief of Kimberley and Ladysmith. In fact, 
from the point of view which we recently discussed, we might 
almost say that it is a campaign that has been ruined either by 
an inadequate gathering of carrier pigeons or an inadequate use 
of them when gathered. For if from Ladysmith and Kimberley 
full information had reached Sir Redvers Buller of the actual 
state of these two towns, as we now know it to have been, he 
would surely have adhered to his original plan of campaign 
rather than have allowed himself to be diverted from it, so that 
his army corps has been broken into pieces and all the different 
parts of it scattered over the country. Fear of a rebellion in 
the Cape there would have been none had the army corps 
moved in this way, and none, so far as we can see, of the 
disasters which have attended the campaign could have 
befallen us. But it is pretty clear that, though this war has 
been pending for years, no English Moltke has thought out a 
general plan of campaign, and provided for all possible con- 
tingencies. 

- Assuming, however, that it was necessary for General Buller 
to move to the relief of Ladysmith, and that Lord Methuen’s 
force was gathered in strength on the Orange River, we think that 
it would have been much better for the latter to have freed the 
hands of Sir W. Gatacre and General French by joining them 


* ‘History of the French in India,’ pp. 293, 294, 
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in enclosing the invaders from the Free State and crushing the 
incipient rebellion in Cape Colony, so that his whole line of com- 
munication should be free and that as large a force as possible 
should be able to move with him. By marching eastward 
from the neighbourhood of the Orange River Station, and 
keeping to the north of the river, Lord Methuen would have 
turned the Boer position in the north of Cape Colony, and 
would have obtained possession of all the bridges crossing that 
at barrier and of the line of railway leading up directly to 
loemfontein, whilst his position at Orange River Station 
would of course have been guarded by a strong work protecting 
the bridge. Had he then advanced straight upon Bloemfontein 
even with his reduced force, he would have been able to draw 
the Boers off from their intrenched positions, and could have 
prevented them from dictating to him the place in which he 
must attack them. 

So much for the general strategy of the campaign. With 
regard to the tactics pursued, we must observe at the outset that 
our officers are at present dealing with conditions such as no 
other army has ever had to face. Smokeless powder, quick- 
firing guns, magazine rifles, and more powerful artillery— 
all these, in addition to the exceptionally good shooting and 
the great mobility of the Boers—are novel features of warfare. 
No Continental troops have as yet had to deal with them, To 
begin with, it cannot be doubted that the effect of the new 
weapons has been to enhance the experience of the campaign of 
1870 in regard to the practical impossibility of frontal attacks. 
The whole experience of the Franco-German War led to the 
conclusion that a frontal attack on a force equal or nearly equal 
in numbers, even when there is very powerful artillery to 
assist the assailants, had become impossible. Lord Methuen’s 
success in his first two frontal attacks did little to remove this 
impression, while the experience of Modder River and Magers- 
fontein has only enhanced it. He did indeed carry two positions 
by what were meant to be night surprises, but were not so. 
The splendid valour of our troops, which won success on these 
occasions, is a thing of which we have every reason to be proud. 
We have no reason to be proud of the fact that our soldiers 
were given such tests for their valour. Moreover, to repeat 
in exactly the same form a device which has been previously 
tried, so that the enemy is fully expecting it, must reduce the 
chances of success to a minimum. 

Regarding the battle of the Tugela, we have not sufficient 
information as yet to form a clear judgment, but, from all that 
is known, it would appear that the difficulty of a frontal attack 
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on an enemy strongly intrenched on both sides of an almost 
unfordable river, and aided by batteries commanding the whole 
—— was grievously under-estimated. In some respects the 
ttle closely resembled that of the Modder River, in others it 
differed. It was perhaps this difference in the conditions which 
enabled our troops to cross the Modder and outflank the enemy 
—an operation apparently impossible at Colenso. It is hardly 
possible, however, that any explanation should reach us which 
adequately explains the British tactics on these occasions. The 
attempt to pass the drifts of the Tugela without first driving 
the enemy from his positions on the southern bank is, so far, 
incomprehensible. The tentative nature of the two attacks, the 
second being ordered, as General Buller’s despatch states, only 
when the first had failed, is equally inexplicable. We have 
not yet heard any explanation of the failure to localise the Boer 
positions or to ascertain their strength. Efficient scouting has 
indeed been hitherto remarkable for its absence. Nor is it 
easy to answer the comment of the Boers themselves that the 
positions that they had prepared against us seemed as though 
they were ‘red rags for the bull.’ They have, in fact, attracted 
the poor bull into the precise positions in which the matador 
is ready with his knife to strike. It is difficult of course at a 
distance to judge of the motives which have determined the 
several movements, but we cannot be wrong in maintaining 
that, when any movement is intended, its design and purpose 
should be kept secret; and that when it is made it should be 
directed not upon the point where the enemy expects it, but 
upon a point where he does not expect it: that our actions 
should be of a kind to force the enemy to conform to them, and 
that we should not allow him to force us to conform to his. 
Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the campaign, so far, 
has been the frequency of night attacks, or rather of night 
marches undertaken with a view to a surprise at dawn, or at 
least in order to get well within the zone of fire unperceived 
and therefore unhurt. The object of such enterprises is, no 
doubt, of the highest importance. They have long been 
regarded in responsible quarters as necessitated by the condi- 
tions of modern war, and justified by most of our experience in 
recent times. Nevertheless, we cannot help noting the fact that 
while our few successes in this war have been won in broad 
daylight, our most disastrous failures have generally resulted 
from mistakes made in the dark. There are conditions and 
circumstances necessary to the success of night attacks. If they 
be wisely arranged and properly conducted, nothing can be 
more effective ; but it is necessary both that the conditions for 
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them shall be favourable and that every problem in regard to 
them shall have been thought out. No operations of war 

uire more careful forethought or more minute precaution. 
Sir W, Gatacre’s attack upon the Boer position at Stormberg - 
seems to us to have been one which might have been feasible 
in a country where he was not surrounded by spies and enemies, 
but which was almost hopeless in a district where any station- 
master might be a traitor, and where movements by railway 
towards the position which it was intended to attack were sure 
to be known beforehand to its defenders. Nevertheless the 
event was not one which should shake the confidence of any 
of those who know Sir W. Gatacre’s previous career. It was a 
mistake, no doubt, but it was the kind of mistake into which 
a man will not easily fall a second time. 

The night march on the Boer position at Magersfontein, 
though it owed its failure to definite mistakes, now well known, 
came far nearer to being a success than that on Stormberg ; 
the distance was less, there was no railway journey, and the 
enemy’s position was more correctly ascertained. Had the 
troops begun to deploy a few minutes sooner, had there been 
efficient scouting, or had the formation not been such as to 
require change at the moment preceding attack, the initial 
slaughter would have been avoided, and the position might 
have been stormed. The advantages of a success on this 
occasion, and the lamentable results of the defeat, are too 
obvious to require comment. With these examples before us, 
we cannot congratulate ourselves on the success of our attempts 
to surprise our wary, well-led, and well-informed foes. 

It would be interesting to compare the circumstances of 
previous night attacks, which have been successfully con- 
ducted, with those of the similar expeditions in this campaign, 
which have failed; but we have only space to allude to one 
of the former class, the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. It has often 
been pointed out that in the attack on Tel-el-Kebir the 
distance from point to point of the march over the desert 
had been exactly determined, the route had been carefully 
marked out, the habits of the Egyptians had been noted for 
days beforehand, the troops had actually passed over most of 
the ground on a previous occasion, the most minute arrange- 
ments had been made to ensure the correctness of the march 
and the co-operation of the several columns; yet, even in 
this case, there was very considerable confusion in the course 
of the march, and, successful as the operation was, it was one 
which illustrated as perfectly as any other the difficulties of 
these undertakings. Our army has since those days been 
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trained in the work of night marches at Aldershot and 
elsewhere, but the fact of that training does not in the least 
absolve a general officer in the field from taking the most 
precise care in regard to all the conditions of each particular 
march. 

We emphasise this point because it seems to us that the 
initial disaster of the campaign, that which upset its whole’ plan 
—the failure on the day of Nicholson’s Nek—was due to the 
absence of all the conditions, and a neglect of all the pre- 
cautions, which were necessary to a successful night movement. 
It was intended as a surprise for the Boers—it became a surprise 
for the British army. That was due partly no doubt to the 
extent to which spies and traitors were infesting the camp, but 
largely also to the fact that the way in which the whole plan 
was to be conducted was known throughout Sir George White’s 
army before the attack was made. : 

At all events, it is perfectly clear that the disaster was due 
to the fact that the Boers had obtained complete information 
of all Sir George White’s plans. Sir George White attacked 
an enemy aware of his intentions and entirely prepared to 
receive him. It is an old story, but it is one that cannot be 
too strongly impressed upon all commanders, that the necessity 
of necessities for them is absolute reticence in regard to their 
intentions, and a series of skilful devices to deceive the enemy 
as to what is really intended. It was by these means that 
Napoleon captured Mack at Ulm, made his great march over 
the St. Bernard a complete surprise, and destroyed the Prussians 

iece-meal at Auerstiédt and Jena. By these means Lord 

Wolseley succeeded in landing the whole of his army at Ismailia 
in 1882, and in thus gaining an initial success which practically 
determined the issue of the campaign. It has been the secret 
of all great military successes throughout the history of the 
world, Surrounded as our generals now are by an openly or 
secretly disloyal population, obliged as they are at almost 
every stage to depend for local information upon people 
who may be recommended to them by officials of doubtful 
honesty, it is of vital importance that they should conceal 
all they can, and at the same time do their best to mystify 
and mislead the enemy, There never was a campaign in 
which such conduct was more necessary, there never was a 
campaign in which—how it has happened we do not know 
—the proceedings of all our different columns were so amply 
advertised beforehand. 

No less a man than Oliver Cromwell is reported to have said, 
when speaking of the fleet which he sent to the West Indies, 
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that, ‘ if he thought his shirt knew his secret he would burn it.’* 
Until that lesson is learnt by all our generals, success in their 
military operations is impossible. We have no wish to be 
severely critical upon any work that has been done, but it is 
only just to the Government to recognise that they had hardly 
reason to expect that the campaign would have been carried 
out as it in fact has been. To criticise minutely the military 

roceedings of any general at such a distance is, to say the 
og hazardous ; but there are certain broad principles which 
cannot change, and the violation of them by commanders in 
the field entails disaster for which it is difficult to hold the 
Government or the War Office “i gene unless indeed they 
can be shown to have knowingly appointed unfit men to 
responsible posts. Malicious gossip about appointments is 
always rife, especially in times like the present; but the 
sensible man will be slow to believe what he hears in regard 
to personal questions. Still, it is impossible that the methods, 
which alone can secure the selection of competent officers for 
regimental and other posts, can be too rigidly applied. The 
exertion of social pressure in such matters is a crime against 
the country. 

There is at least one good reason why it is well during the 
course of the campaign, and while the country is interested in 
military matters, to draw attention to these events. Our hope 
of avoiding similar misfortunes in the future depends largely 
upon the extent to which the country realises the importance of 
giving our troops facilities for training on an adequate scale. 
Only last year for the first time was it possible for two general 
officers to command troops of the size of even one army corps. 
It is very natural that, in their criticisms upon us, the German 
officers should charge us with having hitherto despised their 
system of autumn manceuvres; but the charge is wholly untrue 
if made against the army itself. Its chiefs have been continu- 
ally insisting upon the vital importance of large manceuvres 
carried out annually in the field. Here, as elsewhere, the 
question has been decided by the Treasury. The money for 
it has been refused—the money that is required in order that 
our generals may have reasonable opportunities for training 
themselves, What is to be feared is that after the war the cold 
fit will succeed to the hot fit, that the general officers will 
still be refused the opportunity to prepare themselves for the 
conduct of armies, and that when we are again at war the 
blame will not be assigned where it has been incurred. It is 
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the national indifference to such things during peace time 
which prepares the result; and, when it occurs, there are loud 
complaints that everything is not perfect. Perfection cannot 
be attained without long previous preparation. In another 
matter which is of the very greatest importance, the country 
has been half-hearted until war has come. In all directions 
and in each district the Government has been endeavouring to 
obtain proper rifle ranges for the practice both of the volun- 
teers, the militia, and the army. There has been the greatest 
difficulty in getting them. Not a few militia regiments that 
are now embodied have never had the opportunity of practising 
at ranges of more than two hundred yards. It is simple 
murder to send such men into the field to face shots so skilful 
as the Boers. 

We have spoken so far mainly of the disasters connected 
with the campaign, for unfortunately these have been the most 
notable events, and it is well to lay their lessons to heart; but 
we have no occasion to speak in a lugubrious tone of this 
period of the war. We have to carry through a more severe 
struggle than the country at large anticipated. We have mis- 
calculated our enemies’ resources, and have suffered some serious 
defeats. Nevertheless, the achievements of the campaign, so 
far as it has gone, are in several respects matter for honest 
congratulation. No other nation in the world’s history has 
ever sent—it is more than doubtful whether any other could now 
send—so large a body of troops in so short a time to so great a 
distance from home. In no campaign have our troops fought 
with greater valour; in no campaign have all the several 
departments, medical, commissariat, and others, worked with 
greater smoothness and efficiency. And if we have undergone 
some serious reverses, the enemies’ plan of campaign as 
originally conceived has been completely frustrated. There are 
good grounds for believing that they calculated on being able 
to sweep into the sea the small number of troops that were 
endeavouring to hold them in check, before the larger part of 
the army could arrive. If we allow that, for the reason we 
gave at an early period of the article, it was not possible or at 
least not advisable for the Government to declare war or to 
throw an army corps into South Africa, with another arm 
corps behind it ready to move, so early as last August, it 
follows that nothing could have prevented the enemy from 
having at least six weeks’ start of us, whenever and by which- 
ever party war might be declared, and from largely outnumber- 
ing our troops then in Natal and Cape Colony. This initial 
advantage they have used to good purpose, but the balance has 
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now been restored, and every succeeding week should turn the 
chances more and more in our favour. 

Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that it is possible that 
we have not yet seen the end of our misfortunes. Ladysmith 
and the other beleaguered fortresses are still in danger, and we 
cannot tell how near they are to the end of their resources. It 
is possible that they may fall, or that in the attempt to cut their 
way out their garrisons may suffer losses to which our previous 
disasters will seem mere flea-bites. This is clearly possible ; 
we do not say it is probable, but we should be prepared to 
meet such a blow should it come. What is not possible is that 
we should recede from the position that we have taken up, or 
abandon the conflict till we have brought it to a successful and 
satisfactory conclusion. 

The danger is that, when the end has been attained, the 
nation will fall back into that apathetic mood regarding 
military matters which in time of peace is too habitual to it, 
and that, forgetting the earlier stages of the war, it will rest 
satisfied with a final success. Against such a state of mind it 
will be the duty of all men of foresight, who can see the 
possibility of far greater conflicts in the near future, ener- 
getically and continually to protest. Some such war as this 
was needed in order that the country might realise both its 
strength and its weakness. It has shown us how effective is 
the reserve of eighty thousand men whom we owe to the short 
service system. It has shown us the magnificent loyalty of our 
colonies and the splendid reserve of men that we possess in the 

triotism alike of the Old Country and distant parts of the 
Empire. It has shown us that the Colonial forces which the 
.daughter-states have sent to the assistance of the. mother- 
country are able to hold their own along with the best that 
Great Britain herself can put into the field. It has shown the 
immense resources of our mercantile marine, and at the same 
.time has proved how entirely we depend upon that marine for 
the effective use of our army abroad. On the, other hand, the 
-war has shown the points of weakness that, as commonly 
happens, lie so close to the source of our strength. .[t has 
brought to light the danger of being unprepared in those 
important respects which we have noted above. It has proved 
the enormous importance of artillery in modern warfare, and 
has shown that we are insufficiently provided with this arm 
in regard to quantity, and in some respects even as to quality. 
Above all it has, we may hope, brought home not only to our 
statesmen but to the nation at large the dangerous insufficiency 
of our military forces in general, the fact that our army is 
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not nearly large enough for our imperial needs. The thought 
of what might have oe ee had dangerous complications 
occurred simultaneously elsewhere, of what might still happen 
were Russia, for example, to threaten us in India while the 
whole of our available force is locked up in South Africa, is 
enough to make the most thoughtless resolve that such a state 
of things must no longer exist. The fact is that we have been 
trying to run a gigantic concern with a capital utterly in- 
adequate to the calls that may be made upon it, and to shut 
our eyes to this is to court disaster. 

Taking all these things into consideration, we think that we 
may fairly hope that the misfortunes of the campaign, such as 
they have been, will turn out to be blessings in disguise, and 
that, if now we set our house in order, we shall find ourselves 
far stronger than we have ever been in the past, That the war 
will be rapidly concluded we do not expect; with the example 
of the American Secession War before us we cannot hope for a 
very speedy end. But when we have brought it to a successful 
conclusion, as we have évery reason to anticipate, we shall find 
ourselves with an army not only effective in all its parts, but 
strengthened by an experience in the conditions of modern 
warfare brought about by the improvement in armament which 
has taken place during the last thirty years such as no other 
army in the world can possess. 

In no spirit of boastfulness we may say, at all events, that 
this struggle has already tightened the bonds of imperial unity 
as nothing but the sense of common interest could have 
tightened them ; and every member of the Empire may take 
legitimate pride in the reflection that never in its history has 
the nation shown a more united, a more determined, or a more 
patient attitude than it has shown so far throughout this 
struggle. We feel no doubt that that conduct will meet with 
its reward. We hope that our present attitude of determination 
will be maintained till the end of the struggle, and that certain 
discordant cries, for the most part based upon mere misunder- 
standing and ignorance, will not be allowed to disturb the 

ing out of a resolution which the nation somewhat slowly 
and deliberately formed, and the fulfilment of which it rightly 
regards as essential not only to its welfare, but to its very 
existence as an Imperial State. 
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